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FREE — NEW WAYS 
TO SERVE PEACHES! 


Wouldn't you like, with- 
out cost, a copy of our new 
booklet, ‘Peaches — 11 
Food Experts Tell Us 
How to Serve Them"; also 
“The Det Monte Fruit 
Book"'? Address Dept. 46, 
California Packing Corpo- 
ration, San Francisco, Cal. 





You enjoy peaches as temipty 
these~whenever you buy DE 


Just look at them! Sun-ripened—full-flavored 
—juicy! Only the fact that we wanted their 
photograph kept them out of a Det Monre 
can. 

But remember, millions of other peaches, as 
fine as these, are packed under the Det Monte 
label—every year! 


Even now, in the dead of winter, you can 
have this tempting fruit, America’s favorite, 
sliced or halved and ready for instant use! 


Why not serve them often in 1928? And 
always under this brand you know so well? 
The Det Monte label is your guarantee of 
quality—your guide to canned food satisfaction 
on more than a hundred delicious canned fruits, 


. Witonte 
vegetables and prepared foods. — . FOODS /t 





IT PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
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— building industry, too, saw great changes— 
changes in ornament, mass, form, detail, material, 
interior planning. 


“But one thing did not change. Architects and 
builders held fast to the type of roof which during a 
quarter century had proved its superiority. 


“This was the well constructed roof of coal tar 
pitch and felt.” 


+ * * 


Building records extending over the last three- 
quarters of a century offer the most impressive proof 
of the durability of pitch and felt built-up roofs. 
Many of these rocfs are still giving weather-tight 
protection after 40 or more years of service. Logically 
enough, you find that today many of our finest build- 
ings are protected with The Barrett Specification Roof 
—a pitch and felt roof. 


When a Barrett Specification Roof is laid,.a Surety 
Bond is issued guaranteeing the building owner against 
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1859, a roof of Barrett Puch and Felt was laid 
m the Exchange Building, Boston, Mass., by 
hn eee Sons, Inc f Boston. After +8 





satisfactory service 
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A Barrett Specification Bonded Roof protects the Park 
Boston. Architect: Densmore, LeClear 
Contractor: W. A. & H. A. Root Co 
Roofer: Burgess & Blacher. All of Boston 


THE STANDARD ROOF OF THE 90’s 


Square Building, 
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IS STILL STANDARD TODAY 


repairs or maintenance expense for 10 or 20 years. 
And back of every one of these Surety Bonds stand 
these factors: 


When the roof is laid all work must be done by an 
experienced roofer who is approved by The Barrett 
Company—a Barrett Inspector supervising each step 
of the job to see that The Barrett Specification is fol- 
lowed every inch of the way. 

Directly after the roof is down the Barrett Inspector 
makes the famous “cut test.’ And not until this test 
is made does his O.K. release the Surety Bond. 


Two years after the roof is finished the Barrett In- 
spector again checks up—makes a thorough re-exam- 
ination of the roof. 

Little wonder that Barrett Specification Roofs give 
dependable service many years after the 20-year guar- 
antee has run out. For complete information about 
these trouble-free roofs, dictate a brief note to our 


Built-Up Roof Department. 


Depend on 
The Barrett Approved Roofer 


_ Throughout the United States and Can 
ada a limited number of roofing contractors 
have been approved by Barrett to lay the 
Barrett Specification Bonde: 1 Roof. These 
men have earned a reputation for doing 
eficient work—a name for absolute depend 
ability 


Good workmanship is a big part of any 
good roof. Be sure of g od workma anship 
Take your roof problems to the Barrett 


Approved Roofer 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street New York City 
IN CANADA 
The Barrett Company, Limited 
5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec 
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To daily divers 


The desperate gentleman wearing the 
submarine millinery has climbed into his 
“bath determined to go down among the 
molluscs and the octopi, if need be, on 
the trail of his cake of sinker soap. 

If you have been compelled to plow 
along the tub-bottom in search of a cake 
of soap like that— 


And if you do not own one of these 
fashionable deep-water derbies — 

You can simplify, shorten and im- 
measurably improve the whole bathing 
operation by investing a carfare in a cake 
of Ivory. Ivory floats! 

Perhaps it has already occurred to you 
that the function of a soap in the bath is 


to get you clean—comfortably, lux- 
uriously, quickly and triumphantly—and 
not to be the object of a feverish search 
every time it slips out of your hand. 
Well, then, you will welcome a floating 
cake of Ivory as a shipwrecked man wel- 
comes the approach of a fifty-foot yacht 
with dinner on the table. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


© 1924, P.& G. Co. 


99%.% PURE - IT FLOATS 
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CORAL 


i pea 

simply 

every- 

thing 
moving in the con- 
trary direction, 
she would, Coral 
concluded, get | 
married. Yes, 
marriage was what 
she required. She 
was pouring out 
a cocktail from a 
glass shaker en- 
ameled with a bril- 
liant green rooster, 
and she stopped 
with her glass half 
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full. A frown 
gathered above } 
her eyes. She 


looked at the glass 
fixedly; then, sud- 
denly decided, she 
poured its con- 
tents into a wide 
bowl of roses. 
“T’ll stop drink- 
ing too,’’ Coral 4 
thought. That 

amazed her. Until 
the moment of her ‘a 
decision such a 
preposterous idea f rr 
had not entered 
her head. It was 
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By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


MAY wretieson PRESTON 


nto her clothes as 
to be hurried her- 
After dinner 
she would be ex 
pected to play 
contract at a table 
with Zine Bent, 
and Zinc, she well 
knew, had been 
falling down drunk 
fora week. He was 
apparently quite 
all right, except 
for the fact that 
he was absolutely 
capable of ruining 
everything with 
impossible card 
tricks and beating 
the head off any- 
one who tried to 
stop him. She had 
seen him in a hun- 
dred and eleven 
fights, anyhow, 
and she was sick 
of it. They would 
reach the Failon 
dance after mid- 
night, and she 
didn’t know when 
she could get away 


self. 


from Pierce Fal- 
lon. Coral really 
didn’t. The last 


time she had found 





astounding. “I’ve 
stopped drink- 
ing,’’shesaid. She 
was so surprised at 
herself that she 
practically slid 
into the corner of 
alow couch. Coral 
felt that she 
needed its sup- 
port. The cocktail Wet Pee eee eer 
shaker, with its ice 
and gin cocktails, 
stood before her on a table. There was the empty glass. They seemed strangely remote 
from her. No more than a minute ago she was about to drink, and now she didn’t 
drink. ‘‘Thank you, I have stopped,” she spoke aloud experimentally. She liked the 
sound of it enormously. Already, Coral thought, something had been accomplished. 
She was practically married. She had turned definitely away from the past, from every- 
thing that was exhausting her. Marriage 

A worse time to think of marriage couldn’t be imagined. Coral was aware of that. 
On every hand marriages were practically at once coming to less than nothing. No 
one had a good word to say for them. “I'll get married,’’ Coral Mery said to herself; 
“but I will stay married. I will have five children.” She was still young enough to 
have five comfortably. Twenty-six. “‘I look more like sixteen,’”’ she informed herself 
coolly. “I won’t mind having children. It will be good for me. Five. This is September 
and I’ll be married in April. I'll have the first in a year; the others, say, by eight 
years more; it will all be done before forty. Ideal. Not drinking will make it all 
perfectly splendid. I won’t try to amuse myself.” That, it seemed to her, was the most 
important of her conclusions. Oh, infinitely! She sighed. Think of not trying to 
entertain yourself! She couldn’t. It was toodivine. It was the entertainment that was 
sinking her. She was sunk looking for it. For example: 

It was now seven o’clock and she hadn’t started to dress for the Bents’; they had 
dinner at nine, so that was all right; but Martha Lenning, who was staying with her, 
had gone to some endless tea party; and it would be as racking to have Martha hurrying 


‘*You Want to Get Married and the Man Doesn't Matter. 





You Intend to Get Married, Only it Doesn't Matter Who To"’ 


him sleeping in her 
hall the following 
noon. 

It was well 
enough to go to a 
dance if she went 
home afterward 
But she never did 
No one would let 
her. After the 
Vaile ball at Paim 
Beach she had 
been persuaded to 
take a train for Aiken in a very ‘ancy costume and with no money. The very best she 
could hope for was breakfast at some ridiculous German lunch counter. When she was 
young, she realized, all that had been very engaging. But no longer. Not at twenty-six 
Now, however, it was over—it had stopped when she stopped drinking. “I won't go to 
the Bents’ at all,”’ she decided; ‘‘I won’t play contract with Zinc and get splashed with 
gin; I won’t go to the Fallon dance and kick Pierce in the legs; nothing on trains and 
specially no bread horrible with caraway seed. I’m serious,’’ she repeated, “and I am 
going to get married.”’ She rang a bell. 

“Angot,”’ she said to the maid who appeared, “I am not going out tonight. Miss 
Lenning isn’t going out either. We'll have something to eat here. Not much, but 
something. I think milk toast is marvelous—milk toast and preserved black cherries 
You had better have some chops too. Only not rolled-up chops—decent chops. And 
small white potatoes with parsley. Very green parsley, Angot. But no broccoli 
Absolutely no broccoli.” Suddenly she hated broccoli. It was exactly like the best 
restaurants in New York and made her think of poisonous head waiters. ‘“Angot,”’ she 
called, ‘‘take out the cocktail shaker and the glass, please. When the man who sells us 
drink comes again I want to see him.” 

An extraordinary contentment settled over her; she didn’t have to hurry in search 
of pleasure. A great deal, in a very short while, had happened to her. For example, 
about drinking. Drinking had simply supported her, she conciuded, in her struggle for 
entertainment; it made the entertainment bearable; and now that was at an end it 
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would be silly to continue with gin and champagne. Really 
it was excitement that was sinking her. It was so 
tiresome, so dull. Gin and excitement. Excitement and 
champagne. ‘Why do I have to be excited?”’ Coral de- 
manded. “I actually don’t like burning up in a fever. I 
like quiet. At bottom, I am quiet.” No one, naturally, 
would believe her, but it was true. “I am very nice,” she 
asserted; “‘I have nice ideas and feelings; it’s just that 
they never havea chance. From now on,” Coral proceeded, 
“they will. Everyone will be surprised by how perfectly 
nice I am.” 

She wasn’t, however, intent on others, but upon herself. 
She had recognized, at last, that her life was a failure. It 
was a failure because it was stupid. The stupidity in- 
creased each day. “‘I am not astupid girl,’’ Coral thought. 
If her life was amusing it would be all right. Oh, entirely. 
It didn’t, for example, have to be useful. There was no 
necessity for it to 
be admirable in 
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wore a simple dress of burning red, fish-net stockiags no 
more than a sheen of silver, and lizard-skin slippers tied 
with black ribbons on high sharp insteps. Her right wrist 
was weighted with gold and platinum link bracelets and 
her left arm glittered with flexible bracelets of diamonds 
and emeralds and sapphires. She had not given up ciga- 
rettes, and fitted one into 2 paper holder. Under so much 
that was merely fashionable, the reflection of a narrow 
class habit, her individuality, her blood, were strongly 
marked. 

it was evident there was a great deal of her paternal 
grandfather, Thomas Mery, in her. He had left Scotland 
for America, penniless, at the age of twelve, and at four- 
teen sent back for two sisters and supported them. He 
became a very bitter and vital old man; and when he died, 
at eighty-four, he had gathered a great fortune—for 1890— 
from a type foundry and his allied interests. He, different 
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had no apparent interest in that. Her clothes were per- 
fect, but her activities stopped with them. She did gothing 
about it. She was mildly severe with Coral; her attention, 
her love, went no farther than occasional advice, a pointed 
criticism. She didn’t approve of Coral’s habits or hours or 
associates. They were, she admitted, smart in the present 
sense, but the present was without good breeding. It was 
unsupported by dignity. To Coral her mother was a prob- 
lem. She couldn’t guess her. She didn’t, however, very 
often try. She listened politely and then went on exactly 
as she chose. 

She had chosen, for the past summer, to stay in New 
York, in her Aunt Elena’s apartment on Park Avenue, A 
very pleasant situation. Her aunt, of course, had gone to 
Europe. It was a small apartment—a hall, with three 
bedrooms and baths on the left, a kitchen and room for 
Angot, a dining room, used for everything but dining, and 

a drawing-room— 
but it was elabo- 





any eyes but her ; 
own. She had no és 7 
talent for nobility, ia b | 
no necessity to im- 
prove tke world. 
She was unable to 
feel any responsi- 
bility for it. Her 
interests were 
wholly contained 
by her experience 
and knowledge. 
Honestly, Coral 
went on, she was 
as dumb as hell-— 
she knew nothing 
about history or 
politics or art or 
astronomy or ge- 
ography. She 
could speak a sat- 
isfactory French, 
but it was almost 
wholly addressed 
to maids and serv- 
ants in Paris: she 
never read a book 
in French. But 
then she practi- 
cally never read a 
book in English. 
If she heard a 
novel discussed 
she bought it, she 
looked at a page 
or two, or even a 
chapter, and then 
Coral forgot about 
it. The novel 
vaguely disap- 
peared. The 
proper with the 
improper. 

It was astonish- 
ing, depressing, 











rately comforta- 
ble. There was a 
oo great variety of 
luxurious couches 
and chairs, of 
4 casual tables with 
i expensive ciga- 
rette boxes and 
rare trifles in ivory 
and silver and 
jade. The lamps 
were rare and had 
beautiful shades; 
the rugs were 
Chinese, the cur- 


B sec’, ; : 
Pe tains and hangings 
hia were impressive. 
There were even 
Sa some very good 


pieces of Early 
American glass 
filled with flowers; 
prim English en- 
gravings of the 
early nineteenth 
century supported 
gay and authentic 
French prints of 
the century be- 
fore, English 
glades and ladies 
in studied disar- 
ray—naked, that 
was, inspots. The 
bedrooms were lit- 
tle, but they were 
as convenient as 
they were engag- 
ing; the baths 
were splendid. 
The one Coral 
used was largely 
black onyx traced 
in gold, the tub 
was cased in glass 
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how little she 
knew that was 
important. What 
she did know she was inclined to disregard—the head 
stewards on the principal transatlantic steamers; appro- 
priate dressmakers and shops in Europe; smart incon- 
spicuous places to stay in England; the casinos and games 
of Southern France. She played golf well and owned the 
beginning of a tennis service; her contract bridge was ad- 
mirable; she thoroughly understood the mechanics of 
horse shows and polo. She knew Palm Beach and Paris 
Island, the country places outside Philadelphia, New York 
and Long Island, the coast of Maine and Newport. She 
was part of them; she repeated their dress, their peculiar 
speech, their intense prejudices; she had been sustained 
by their enormous self-satisfaction. That, however, had 
unexpectedly deserted her. It left her upon the discovery 
that, generaily, she had a wretched time, a dull time. She 
spent hideous sums of money and got practically nothing 
for them. Everyone she knew did the same thing. She 
hated to be so futile. Waste fundamentally upset her. 


She was twenty-six, but at times she did seem no more 
than sixteen. Coral was very small, very slight; her ashen- 
colored hair was cut close, closely swirled, on her head. She 
was small, but she had large, intent, blue-gray eyes. For 
the rest, her nose, like her voice, was insolent, her mouth 
was bright and artificial and her legs beautifully thin. 
They were, as legs, the perfection of feminine desire. She 


“I’ve Watched You,’’ He Went On. 





‘*'l Know You. 


from Coral, had been rigidly Presbyterian; he endowed 
churches and Protestant missions; and card playing was 
prohibited in his house. Cards, that was, with hearts and 
clubs and spades and diamonds on them. He played sev- 
eral games for counters with cards printed with peaches 
and apples, plums and grapes. Thomas Mery was espe- 
cially severe about carnal pleasure. Drink and dancing 
were contrivances of the devil. The theater was the devil’s 
playhouse. Dinner dresses, bare necks and arms were a 
trial worked by the devil upon godly men. 

All this Coral knew only by report—he died in the year 
of her birth. Certainly her father was very different. He 
was a passive stockholder, a director, in his inherited prop- 
erties—anything which had an appropriate appearance and 
did not interfere with the activities he preferred. He had 
liked, mostly, beautiful ladies, wine in France and the 
stouter liquors of England. He led a purely ornamental 
existence until his fifty-sixth year, and then he collapsed 
and died within a week. Coral, the truth was, had hardly 
known him either: usually he was somewhere else, and 
when he wasn’t, he was humorous with her. His lightness, 
as he drank, increased. 

The quality most evident in her mother, who spent as 
much of the year as possible in a villa at Cap d’Antibes, 
was indifference. She was quite lovely still; she would 
always be quite lovely; but—except for her clothes—she 


That's Why I Don’t Ask You to Marry Me" 





by a needle bath, 
and there was a 
black mirror. 

Coral wasn’t conscious of the detail around her; nat- 
urally, it was right, the kind of surrounding she was famil- 
iar with and of which she approved. Everywhere she saw 
practically the same perfection of luxury. Some apart- 
ments, some houses in the country, were larger, more 
elaborate, than others—that was all. There were, in the 
country, always the same broad acres; the lawns were set 
in groves of trees or reached to the wide expanse of salt 
bays; usually there were horses—green pastures with 
whitewashed fences, brush jumps and private polo fields, 
kennels of appropriate dogs. The dogs themselves were 
everywhere. A single pervading atmosphere, made out of 
money and leisure, was never lost. There were, Coral rec- 
ognized, other atmospheres more praiseworthy, perhaps, 
than her own; but she had no curiosity about them, no 
wish to acquire their advantages. She didn’t, even now, 
want to escape from the state of society into which she had 
been born; she had no ability to see beyond the limitations 
of her world; Coral simply wanted —— 

She couldn’t, she found, put her need into actual words 
beyond her determination to get married and have a lot of 
children. Coral was only positive about what she didn’t 
want. The rest was problematic. The facts of marriage 
and children were so impersonal that they absorbed all the 
individual aspects of her life, like the ocean or sky. She 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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By Commander Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy 








N MY big library of 

Arctic books I find 
, that one poignant 
similarity joins them all 
as a class. On the final 
field map of each thrill- 
| ing expedition one fatal 
' spot is usually denoted 
as that at which came 
the climax of the leader’s 
grim success or galling 
failure. 

I choose at random: 
“*X marks the spot where 
our brave men died after 
six days of howling bliz- 
zard and bitter cold.” 

But, alas, like styles 
on the boulevard, so have 
styles in exploration 
changed. How profound 
has been the change can 
be indicated in no better 
way than by the fact 
that the X that used to 
mark the spot where the 
dying explorer ate his 
last morsel of pemmican 
now marks the office 
where he collected his 
last dollar of backing. 

Exploration has al- 
ways been a battle be- 
tween man and the 
elements. It is now; ex- 
cept that chilblains and 
thirst have given away 











item. Exploration by air 
can be equally fatal for 
the want of a part a good 
dea! smaller than a horse- 
shoe nail 

The old explorer never 
faced complete failure so 
steadily as does the 
modern flying leader, 
who literally has all his 
eggs in one or two very 
expensive baskets. By 
sledge or back pack it 
was always possible to 
accomplish at least a 
part of the original plan. 
But let one serious crash 
come to the aeronautical! 
side of a modern expedi- 
tion and there is nothing 
left to do but go home 
and face the music. 





New Expiorers 


O* OUR North Pole 
trip Bennett and I 
were not half so worried 
about breaking our necks 
on the polar ice as we 
were about smashing our 
plane on the take-off. 
Our big three-engined 
monoplane was equipped 
with ski which we hadn't 
yet learned touse. Three 
times we came within a 








to creditors and thrift. PHOTOS. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Sixty below zero still 

makes the brave leader 

quake. But his zero isn’t on the thermometer, but on the 
credit side of his expeditionary ledger. 

It cost Columbus $2115 to discover America. It cost the 
world $200,000,000 and hundreds of lives to discover the 
North Pole. I don’t intend to argue that either was worth 
more or less than it cost, but the overhead of polar work 
hasn’t gone down since the date of Peary’s discovery. 

My North Pole expedition in 1926 was made just about 
as cheaply as possible. We spent hours and hours trying 
to get things done economically. It had to be. Yet it cost 
in cold cash about $140,000. Nor does this take in a 
very large sum represented by men and material which 
were given at cost or donated. For a few weeks at sea 
and a few hours in the air such expense is high. 

Our trip to the South Pole will cost above $300,000. 

As we have to be ready to winter on the Antarctic ice 
barrier and cover 24,000 miles in the round trip from 
New York, the cost rises much beyond that of a North 
Polar party. 


All His Eggs in Expensive Baskets 


HERE was much hue and cry a few years ago over 

the ease and economy air travel would bring to the 
explorer. It looked as if so much time would be saved 
and so little work have to be done in the hard winter 
seasons that one of my dollars would now do the work 
of four or five of Peary’s. 

But we were all wrong. The first thing that hap- 
pened was that the expedition ship had to be bigger 
in order to carry an exploring plane to the base of 
operations. if there were to be several planes, such as 
I shall use in the south, it had to be still bigger. A 
larger ship meant more men, more fuel, more repairs. 

Another costly item was the mechanical extrava- 
gance of the new vehicle. The old explorer never made 
100 miles an hour, but his hour-mile cost more than 
100 times less. There was nothing of the prima donna 
in the sledge. It could be pushed or pulled until it fell 
to pieces. Its only fuel went into the leather-lined 
bellies of its draft animals and its lubrication was 
Nature’s .own snow fields. The whiplash was its 
throttle, and all the overhauling one did after a trip 








Commander Byrd Before His Trip to the North Pole 


was to tighten up a sealskin lashing and hammer a bent 
runner into shape with a granite bowlder. 


There are something like 2000 integral parts in a modern 


airplane. At any time some 300 of these may get out of 
commission. At least 800 of them have to be replaced if 
broken. Repairing one part may mean the readjustment 
of fifty others. With the nearest airplane factory more 
than 2000 miles away, one has to take plenty of spares. 
The old proverb read, “‘For want of a nail the shoe was 
lost,”” and ended by blaming the rider’s demise on this tiny 














On His Return 


hairbreadth of cracking 

up before we got away 

for the top of the giobe 
Had we done so, the expedition would have ended then 
and there. My news rights and films and lectures with 
which I hoped to stave off a small army of creditors 
wouldn’t have been worth a backstay’s bight. 

It would have given some of these same creditors St. 
Vitus’ dance to see us bring our expensive plane ashore 
through half a mile of loose ice between the ship and the 
shore. We made a raft that did the trick, after some hair- 
raising setbacks when the big floes started out with the 
tide. This time X marked the spot not where we were cold 

and wet and in imminent danger of drowning among 
the growlers, but where we escaped by our teeth from 
nearly plunging into a financial abyss from which | 
personally might not have emerged for many years. 

An explorer has always been a geographer. He was 
also expected to be on speaking terms with the flora 
and fauna of the region which he was to penetrate. He 
had to have medical knowledge in case of emergency, 
and be prepared to deal with any form of crisis from 
putting down a mutiny to considering an offer of king- 
ship over a savage tribe. 

When the twentieth century opened with primus 
stoves and percolators, electric generators and spec- 
troscopes among the essentials of an explorer’s kit, the 
professorial aspects of his job began to weigh heavily. 
When another decade brought radio, with its tubes, 
counterpoises and condensers, the successful adven- 
turer was less a two-fisted leader than a six-cylinder 
physicist. With the introduction of flying into the ex- 
ploring field, no outstanding explorer could equip his 
party economically without knowing most of the prin- 
ciples of aeronautical dynamics in addition to all the 
burden of other sciences under which his predecessors 
labored. 

Naturally an outdoor man, the modern explorer has 
now to learn to be an indoor man. He must attend 
numerous functions and ceremonies where he generally 
has to make a speech. He is expected to be able to 
talk well on any subject. He must lecture to raise funds 
for his expedition. For the same reason he writes for 
newspapers, magazines, and every now and then he 
produces a book. He therefore must be able to write. 

Continued on Page 34 
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of the three other guests were sitting beside him under 

the awning in the stern. It was the fourth day since 
they had left port, and time for lunch again. They were 
waiting for the cocktails and caviar—inexhaustible, in- 
terminable as the sea on which they sailed. They were 
dreadfully tired from doing nothing. It was four days 
since they had done anything except lie in the sun or 
under the shade of the awning, play bridge, eat and drink. 

“The evening of the fourth day,”’ he said out loud. 

“Will you pass me the potato chips?” 

The girl in the chair beside him spoke. Her name was 
Mary Norton. He had never seen her before he came on 
board, but they had been calling each other Mary and 
Bill since the second day. She was known to everyone as 
Sister, he discuvered. Presently, in a day or two, he would 
be calling her that. If they ever met again, after this 
cruise was over, they would start, “‘Do you remember that 
trip on the Sabrina?”’ and talk with great animation for a 
few minutes. That was all. They would probably never 
again be Miss Norton and Mr. Lawrence to each other, 
nor would they ever come back to Mary—or Sister—and 
Bill. It would, he thought, probably be “You.” 

He got up and brought the bowl of potato chips over 
to her. 

“The fourth day,” the man in the other chair said. He 
leaned forward and carefully extracted a very brown chip 
from the middle of the bowl. “It must be Saturday then.” 

“That was the one I wanted.”” Miss Norton bent over 
the bowl in her lap. “Where did you find it? The rest are 
livid.”” Her hand was poised like a bird. “‘ You must have 


[«: been shanghaied.”’ He said this to himself, for two 


played jackstraws in your youth. . . . Here, take it.” 
She held the bowl up to Lawrence. ‘‘There aren’t any 
more brown ones.” 

“ After all,” the other man began, “is there ever more 
than one perfect brown chip—ever—in the golden bowl?”’ 
He smiled. 


“Underneath, perhaps—yes, even at the 


Towne Was 


No One Spoke for a Moment. 
Standing by the Table. He Filled His Glass 
Slowly, Carefully 


bottom of the basket. But, as you suggest, I have played 
jackstraws too long * 

“‘ As a matter of fact,’”’ Lawrence said, “it isn’t Saturday; 
it’s Friday. We sailed Tuesday morning.’’ 

“Yes, yes,” the other man murmured; “perhaps you’re 
right.” 

His thought had again been interrupted by this young 
man. Several times during the past four days such ideas 
as he had chosen to let loose upon the air, to elaborate, 
slowly, gracefully, under the sun-baked awning, at the 
white cloth in the candlelight, in the saloon when the 
rain drove against the ports—all had been rudely killed by 
this same young man. The older man’s name was Win- 
throp Towne and he had been on many yachts in his life. 
He was called Win by everybody, especially by young 
girls; but this young man had not called him anything 
after their introduction—not even Towne, which he would 
have resented. 

The introduction had scarcely been necessary, for they 
had both arrived at the pier late the first morning and had 
been rowed out to the yacht in a very small dinghy. Towne 
recalled the incident with annoyance. The dinghy seemed 
little more than a toy. He and the strange young man 
had sat, pressed close against each other, in the stern- 
sheets, their knees almost touching those of the man 
rowing—a member of the Sabrina’s crew. The suggestion 
of intimacy was, to Towne, distinctly embarrassing. Half- 
way out to the Sabrina, he had, in a moment of irritation, 
suddenly shifted his position. The gunwale dipped peril- 
ously and the man at the oars threw his weight to the 
other side. 








The young man beside him spoke sharply, rudely: ‘‘ Look 
out; you’re not in a scow, you know!”’ 

When they got on board the Sabrina, Towne learned 
that the others had come out in a launch. Mrs. Braid 
had asked him what he thought of the dinghy, and Towne 
had said something about preferring a sieve because there 
was more room. It transpired then that Allen Braid, the 
owner and host, had built the little boat with his own 
hands that winter in his house, and had built it small 
enough so that, finished, it could be taken out through a 
window. 

Mrs. Braid had laughed and said: ‘“‘ Never mind, Win. 
Next time Allen will build you a—a ——” 

‘“____. an ark,” Lawrence finished the sentence. Mrs. 
Braid, Mary Norton and the other girl, a Miss Bowen, 
laughed—at the idea, perhaps, of associating Winthrop 
Towne with anything so Biblical. The remark was silly; 
only Towne knew it was impertinent. 


qm 


“*(NHANGHAIED’ is the word,” Lawrence said to him- 

self again. He thought, “I can’t possibly get away 
now. This is my two weeks’ vacation. On a steam yacht— 
ten more days. I might have been on that fishing trip or 
have stayed at home and played golf.” Even motoring 
would have been better, he thought. At least you could 
get out once in a while. He knew now there was absolutely 
nothing in a yacht. 

The idea had struck him as rather pleasant. when Mrs. 
Braid’s invitation came one hot July morning when the 
office steamed. The thought of long, cool, idle days at 
sea was, at that; moment, devastating. Even the state- 
ment in Mrs. Braid’s letter that Mr. Braid was to be on the 
cruise and the fact that he knew none of the three other 
guests did not discourage him. Lawrence had never met 

















Mr. Braid, although he had been the Braid’s guest on many 
occasions during the past year. Lately he had come to 
regard Allen Braid as something enshrined. In the enor- 
mous duplex apartment where the Braids lived in the winter 
months, Mr. Braid, Lawrence always felt, was somewhere 
on the floor above. 

Several times Lawrence had dropped in for tea in the 
late afternoon; he had dined there, and played cards far 
into the night; he had attended a small dance, when they 
kept it up until dawn; but he had never seen Mr. Braid 
until he came on board the Sabrina. The results of Allen 
Braid’s handiwork, the apartment, the great country 
house, the perfectly appointed yacht—all were so appar- 
ent, so solid, that Lawrence had pictured the older man 
toiling endlessly in a sound-proof room, barricaded be- 
hind innumerable doors at some strange, esoteric pursuit 
which was, at the same time, somehow immensely profit- 
able. 

When they assembled the first evening before dinner in 
the stern of the Sabrina, Mr. Braid was not present; but 
when they went inside, a small brown man in a shabby 
gray suit stood waiting for them at one end of the table. 

Lawrence had said to Mrs. Braid, ““You know, I’ve 
never met Mr. Braid,” and she had said casually to her 
husband, “‘ Allen, i don’t think you’ve met Mr. Lawrence.” 

The two men shook hands. Mr. Braid smiled and mur- 
mured something about being glad to see him aboard. All 
through dinner Lawrence had thought to himself, ‘‘So this 
is Allen Braid!”” But he could not think of him as the 
Allen Braid who had done this and that and all the things 
one read about, but only as a funny, silent little man who 
had spent a long time building a toy rowboat. 


qr 
RESENTLY Mrs. Braid and Miss Bowen joined them 
in the stern. Miss Bowen was a tall, slim girl of about 
twenty-five, with dark hair and a very white skin. She 
looked as if she had been ill. She was a very quiet girl, 
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Lawrence thought. After dinner, the first night, they had 
come up on deck and he had found himself sitting next to 
her. Mr. Braid had disappeared. Mrs. Braid, Mary 
Norton and Towne were talking about some people Law- 
rence didn’t know. Miss Bowen was deep in her chair; 
deep down, so that she could see a few stars beneath the 
awning. Winthrop Towne mentioned another name. Law- 
rence turned to Miss Bowen. 

“T don’t know any of them,” he said in a low voice, 
lower than the heave of the engines and the wind whistling 
in the rigging. ‘“‘Do you?” 

The girl shook her head. ‘No, I don’t.” 

“I’m a stranger on this ship myself,”” Lawrence went 
on. “I'd never met any of the others before—except 
Mrs. Braid.” 

The others were still talking. 

“‘T didn’t know anybody, either,’’ Miss Bowen said, “ex- 


cept — I’m engaged to Mr. Towne. It’s not been an- 
nounced.” 
“Oh!” For a moment Lawrence thought she was 


joking. None of them had mentioned it. When Lawrence 
and Towne came on board from the dinghy, Towne had 
greeted this girl just as he had greeted the others. They 
had shaken hands, Lawrence remembered. He could not 
recall that Towne had even spoken her name. 

“Oh, you’re engaged to Mr. Towne,” hesaid. Hethought 
it was a quaint, respectful way to speak of one’s true love, 
like those letters in the Complete Letter Writer: “‘From a 
Young Lady to Her Affianced—My Dear Mr. Jones.” 

At that moment Mrs. Braid had called over to him, 
“Sister says you must know her brother, Beale Norton; 
he was about your time.”” And Lawrence had known him at 
college. Later in the evening he had played bridge with 
Mary Norton against Mrs. Braid and Winthrop Towne, 
and the next day he was calling Miss Norton “Mary.” He 
still called the other girl Miss Bowen, but not often, for 
they had spoken to each other scarcely at 2'l after the first 
night. Lawrence found her very quiet and indifferent, and 


i 
D  rlgese ang appeared with a tray of empty glasses, 





thought perhaps it was because she had been ill, although 
he did not know that to be a fact. 

To Winthrop Towne she was polite and agreeable, as if 
he were some distant, slightly older relation. Towne, when 
He called 
her Bland, smiling a little at the odd name. Lawrence 
would have thought him wholly indifferent to her had it not 


others were present, was always slightly ironic 


been for something that happened late the second night 

Weary from the long day at sea, they had all retired 
soon after dinner. Lawrence had been unable to sleep and 
had finally got up, to look for a book and a cigarette 
Searching through his coat for his cigarette case, he remem 
bered that he had left it on a table in the stern. He had 
gene up on deck, along the port side to the stern, found the 
case on the table near the starboard rail and started back 
along that side. Suddenly he heard someone speaking in a 
low voice, and saw, in the standing 
against the cabin holding, by her arms, a girl in white, 
who, it seemed to Lawrence in that moment, was straining 
away from the embrace. Lawrence turned quickly and 
stepped around the corner of the cabin. Apparently they 
had not heard the tread of his felt slippers along the deck 
the man was still speaking in low, eager tones. For ai 
instant Lawrence stood perfectly still. The man raised his 
voice. 

“Bland! Bland!” It was Towne’s 
distorted that Lawrence scarcely recogr&zed it. 

Then he heard the girl's voice, low, breathless: 
night—good night. it’s late.” 


darkness 


man 


voice, 80 hoarse , BO 


“Good 


Please, please 


iv 


a cocktail shaker and a plate of sandwiches. Mrs 
Braid said, ““Win!’’ and Towne got up and wound a 
napkin carefully around the shaker 

Lawrence said to himself, “‘I won’t take a cocktail to- 
day. It always spoils the afternoon.” 


Continued on Page 70 
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A Wave Broke, Tearing Them Apart, Rolling Him Over and Over. Blind and Choking, He Tried to Swim 
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gatchie House was far from my suspicion. Indeed, 

I went there convinced that the tragedy of my life al- 
ready lay behind me in New York, where James K. Hack- 
ett was still playing The Prisoner of Zenda, all unconscious 
of my broken heart and the harrowing fact that I had been 
torn from my regular attendance at matinées. For weeks 
I had been sending him great gobs and oodles of adoration 
across the footlights, and now a cruel mother had inter- 
vened. 

All the way up on the train to Oswegatchie I nursed my 
secret sorrow, staring out at the flying landscape, or glanc- 
ing into the little slit of mirror between the windows to see 
if I looked as tragic as I felt, and wondering if I appeared 
pale and interesting to my fellow travelers. 

“‘See that young girl,’”’ I could imagine them whispering, 
“the one in the Gainsborough hat? She must have re- 
cently lived through some dreadful experience.” 

For a great love, such as the one I had for Mr. Hackett, 
must surely leave its mark, and the fact that hundreds of 
other young ladies on the island of Manhattan were suffer- 
ing from a like affliction in no wise lessened the poignancy 
of my emotion. When it dimmed ever so little I could al- 
ways renew it instantly by gazing upon one of the numer- 
ous photographs of the handsome actor with which my 
room was plastered. 

This passion had led me to the most amazing indiscre- 
tions. Mamma intrusted me with the princely sum of 
fifteen dollars a week with which to do the marketing for 
our family of four, including the general houseworker, and 
such was my hunger to see my idol that I had more than 
once padded my weekly accounts in order to obtain fifty 
cents for a seat in the gallery of the Garrick Theater, where 
for two and a half glorious hours I could imagine myself 
the fortunate Miss Mannering who was the object of Mr. 
Hackett’s highly technical devotion. I had attended 
twelve performances when the blow was struck which 
ended my bliss, but before the end came I had spent 
twelve weeks’ allowance on photographs of my hero, and 
had on one occasion even gone so far as to write him a note, 
expressing my admiration. 

Dear Mr. Hackett: May I tell you that I think your per- 
formance is just too, too wonderful? AN ADMIRER. 


TT AT the tragedy of my life awaited me at the Oswe- 





As I hesitated over mailing this fiery epistle I won- 
dered if he would, by some sixth sense, be able to guess its 
authorship. But in the end I sent it off, for one musterisk 
something in the grand passion. Naturally I had loved be- 
fore, but I now recognized my fleeting fancy for the curly- 
headed grocer’s boy as a mere childish fancy, unworthy of 
a mature young lady of seventeen, and my affair with 
Hackett could have remained in statu quo forever, so 
far as I was concerned. As long as the show lasted, so 
could I. But fate had decreed otherwise, for one day 
mamma caught me kissing my favorite picture—the one of 
the duel scene—and took instant alarm. A murmured 
conference with my father that night, unintelligible but 
ominous to my anxious ears, resulted in a sudden trip to 
the shore, where it was hoped the change would ‘‘shake 
that nonsense out of the girl’s head!’’ as my father put it 
firmly. 

And now we had arrived. The Oswegatchie House was 
not a fashionable hotel, but it was distinctly refined and 
by no means cheap, since our board and room was to be 
twelve dollars apiece weekly. The hotel itself certainly 
looked rather thrilling as we approached it through an 
avenue of elms; a great white wooden building glittering 
with gold signs and American flags, its long row of rockers 
on the porch painted scarlet, tennis courts and a croquet 
lawn gracing its gardens, and a nest of bathhouses cluster- 
ing on the beach in front. But I was rather alarmed and 
shy, for here, under mamma’s eagle eye, it would be my 
duty to become popular, or at least have the appearence of 
popularity, a very different thing from the same problem 
in a great city, where the actual number of one’s invita- 
tions is easily concealed. And the very first thing I saw 
on the porch was a challenge to all my talents. 

In the center of a laughing group of boys stood a blond 
girl in a white shirtwaist and a piqué skirt that scarcely 
reached her ankles. Worse yet, she wore a baby-blue sash 
and three Greek ribbons to match in the mass of her yellow 
puffs, and I at once perceived that she was one of those 
female monsters who do not scruple to use all sorts of 
unfair weapons, such as rouge and perfumes. Her crowd 
scarcely moved enough to let us into the hotel, and paid not 
theslightest attention to our arrival after the first brief glance 
of scrutiny—all, that is, except one man, who turned his 
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head and stared at 

me as I passed. He 

was a tall fellow ina 

striped blazer coat, and I thought that it must be wonderful 
to be on chatting terms with such a godlike creature. He 
looked to be older than the rest—at least twenty or twenty- 
one—and it was plain that I had attracted his attention. 

However, mamma led me away to the bedroom which 
had been allotted me, and presently I was washing up for 
dinner at the hand washstand and taking in the new sur- 
roundings. This was the first time I had ever been to a re- 
sort, and the strangeness of the place at once excited and 
depressed me, as I changed into a flowered challis dress 
and a large pink hat of shirred liberty silk. Then, before 
descending in answer to the clanging of the dinner bell, I 
set out six of Mr. Hackett’s photos on the dresser, went 
through the formula of a mournful sigh or two and set 
my face to the new world about me. 

Conversation stopped abruptly at our table while we 
took possession of two vacant places, and was resumed 
only after mamma had said, “‘ The chicken, please,”’ to the 
colored waiter. I felt as if the entire population of the 
room, whose long tables must have accommodated a hun- 
dred people, was looking at me, and when the stout lady 
next me passed the pickled watermelon of her own accord 
I was so embarrassed that I almost dropped the dish. But 
after the chicken and corn fritters, my courage revived 
and I looked about., There was no one at our table who 
promised much in the way of excitement. Just an old 
married couple of at least thirty-five or so, with three hor- 
rid children—the boys in Fauntleroy suits, the gir! in pink 
challis with a barred muslin apron over it, and two enor- 
mous pink bows on her head. Then there was the fat lady 
and her elderly spouse. Next to them came the proprietor’s 
wife, a gray, harassed woman with steel-rimmed spectacles, 
and this lady’s daughter, who sat beside her, was, besides 
myself, the only youthful member of the party. 

Lydia Brownell was not a pretty girl, but I loved the way 
she wore her hair. It was drawn smoothly up over her rat 
into a narrow pompadour and dipped in the middle, and at 
the back it was coiled low on her neck with a large black 
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taffeta, ribbon bow. Furthermore, her clothes couldn’t 
compete with mine, and I at once began to look at her as a 
possible friend. There were, in fact, very few young people 
in the ‘hotel, even the blond girl, Cassie Riggs, being 
marooned amidst an elderly company, and as for my mash 
in the striped blazer, he had completely disappeared. It 
was not until late that afternoon that I saw him again, 
and when I did I got the surprise of my young life. 

I had stolen away fror. mother and gone for a walk by 
myself, my fancywork in a chintz bag swinging from one 
hand. I was making a centerpiece in natural colors 
nasturtiums in silk on fine linen, with a green scalloped edge 





— 


, 


in twist. In some dim future I expected to make doilies 
to match, but for the present the centerpiece was merely a 
somewhat soiled and rumpled proof of my domestic talents, 
to be hauled out at appropriate moments or to occupy my 
bands when young men were calling. Nothing in the world 
is more difficult than to appear gay and busy when you 
know no one in a summer hotel, and so, in order to simulate 
the carefree good time I was supposed to be having, I 
had undertaken this expedition, but it was only on my 
homeward trip that anything befell me. 


Cyril Took My Hand and 
Led Me, Squeaking Pret: 
tily, to the Water's Edge 


I was strolling along the edge of the cliff when, from a 
cottage ahead, a group of young men emerged, and my in- 
terest in them quickened as I recognized a striped blazer 
among them. There were four in all-—-college men beyond 
a doubt—and they came toward me, arm in arm, singing 
barber shop: 


“If the Man in the Moon 


was a coon, coon 
What would wou do? 
No spooning in the park at night, 
No sitting in the pale moonlight, 
If the Man in the Moon 


coon, 


coor 


was a coon, coon, 













~~ 


Th*y passed me 
with curious eyes, 
continuing their 
quartet, but asmile 
appeared on the 

face of the boy with the blazer. Quite 

without any wrong intent, I turned 

my head to look after them. It was 

an uncontrollable impulse, and great 
heaven, at the same instant he turned, too, and winked! 
A quite unmistakable wink; slow, mischievous and de- 
liberate. But worse than that, as I turned away I realized 
with delicious horror that I had returned the naughty 
signal. With a blush burning my guilty cheek, I turned 
and almost ran to the hotel and the sheltering presence 
of mamma. 

That evening I dressed with particular care in a blue 
mull low-necked gown that I had made myself, and wound 
three twisted strands of equally blue ribbon through my 


puffs. The parting kiss which I implanted on the photo- 
graphic buttons of Mr. Hackett’s uniform before descend 
ing to supper was rather perfunctory, and for the moment 
my usual! pang of hopeless love felt curiously like hunger 
Some strange but pleasurable excitement had suddenly pos 
sessed me, a sort of delicious sense that something simply 
thrilling was about to happen; and this enchantment 
lasted all through supper, for out in the lounge a three- 
piece orchestra was tuning up, rugs and furniture had beer 
pushed back, and a dance was certainly imminent. 

But we as yet knew no one except a few elderly ladies 
whom mamma had talked to over their fancywork during 
the afternoon, so mamma and I sat against the ballroom 
wall, and for a long time the hop appeared to be attended 
wholly by chaperons and a few partnerless girls like my- 
self. Then that hateful beauty, Cassie, appeared on the 
floor with a beau and whirled around in a two-step. At 
once the rocking-chair brigade was agog 

“‘Coming in out of the dark like that!’ said Mrs. Elder, 
next to us, the black sequins on her immense dark green 
satin basque quivering with indignation. ‘“‘Why can't she 
sit in here with the chaperons? 
only knows where she’s been with that young 
man!” 

‘* Spooning on the beach, no doubt!”’ snapped 
the withered lady beside her. ‘ Absolutely 
disgusting, I call it. She makes perfect fools 
of all the men, but I doubt that any of them 
have serious intentions toward her.” 

The chaperons exchanged significant nods, 
with a glance in my direction which I well 
knew meant that more could be said except for 
the presence of a young girl. I felt a curious 
pang of jealousy. Of course Cassie’s behavior 
undoubtedly did seem rather fast, but she 
appeared to be having an awfully good time 
and |! wondered just where her punishment was 
coming in, while I sat out five dances in com 
pany with the chaperons, trying to look bright 
and happy, and as if I preferred merely to 
watch the others, a fixed smile on my lips and 
a heart like lead. By the end of the fifth encore 
I began to feel that even the possession of a 
hopeless love, a blighted romance, a dream that 
could never come true, was poor comfort. And 
then, when the ache of weariness and mortifi 
cation had become almost intolerable, up came 
Mr. Brownell, the owner of the hotel, in com- 
pany with my blazer beau, and it was thus that 
I was introduced to Cyril. 

How can I describe the emotion of that 

moment? The sleek blond head ducked in a 
ceremonious bow, the ice-cream pants flapped 
as he clicked his heels, the dark blue coat was 
stunningly cut, and he wore a Yale tie. At 
his request I got to my feet somehow. Then 
his arm was around me and I was whirled away 
in the most heavenly hesitation waltz. For 
the first time in my life I know what it was to 
dance in perfect unison, and it was a heady 
experience. 
He held me at arm’s length, lightly yet securely, and 
smiled down at me, his gleaming teeth amply compensating 
for a somewhat receding chin. But I was not in a critical 
mood. I was instantly aware that I had met something for 
which I had been inarticulately waiting all my life, and I 
gave myself up to its magic spell. Words were unnecessary 
between us, and at the end of the third encore Cyril pro- 
pelled me toward the porch, unprotesting even when he 
stepped off the veranda, whose lighted confines were con- 
sidered a proper promenade between dances, and led me 
into the starlit night beyond. 

Without a word he tucked my hand into his arm and led 
me out onto the dock, where the moon made a brilliant 
path on the dark water. Then he found me a seat on a coil 
of rope, first offering to spread his coat over it 

“Oh, no!" I protested. “It won’t hurt my dress a bit!”’ 
He sat beside me and lighted a cigarette 

“Do you mind?” he “My people won't let me, 
you know, but I do, once in a while. Father's a clergyman 
and we have to mind our P’s and Q’s at home.” 

“Where is 


Goodness 


said. 


I'll never peach!”’ I responded gayly. 
home?’ 

“Rochester is our home,” 
in the winter now. That’s our cottage over there 
with the cupola.”” He leaned across me to point it out, and 
I did not withdraw. Cyril took time to make quite sure | 
saw his house, and I liked the smell of the stuff that made 
his hair so shiny. Never before had I been so close to any 
man except papa, and papa used vaseline. Anyhow this 
was quite different. Cyril sat up again and puffed at his 
coffin nail in silence. We stared at the From the 
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“But I'm at Yale 


the one 


said Cyril. 


moon, 
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Europeans Have Never Admitted That We Were Actually a Part of That Division of Animal Life Known as Homo Sapiens, But Have Always 


kick another human being without his resenting 

it; certainly not unless he was positive the kick 
was delivered in the most friendly and playful of 
spirits, and for the past fifteen years—that is, since I 
have achieved any sense at all—if I have felt myself called 
upon to give advice, I have first endeavored to convince 
the victim that my attitude was friendly. Otherwise I have 
refrained unless I wished to inflict or to receive punishment. 

But that, after all, is not giving advice; it is issuing a 
challenge. 

I do not and never will expect a kick prompted by con- 
tempt or anger to be received with affection, and I do not 
and never will expect a man to welcome smilingly my 
opinions if I preface them by calling him a hopeless fool. 
That, I think, is expecting too much. We are living in a 
frank age, which is good. Frankness is excellent, but it is 
well first to know what frankness is. Vociferous personal 
opinion is not in itself frankness. Frankness to be valid 
has to have about it a trace of universality, and it is so 
powerful and precicus a thing that it should be handled 
only by the wise. At least those wise enough to know the 
difference between it and insult, and between it and prej- 
udice. We de not put surgeons’ knives into the hands of 
amateurs; the world will never be so frank that a man who 
clearly dislikes you can attempt with safety to describe 
you to your face. Nor can he, as a matter of fact, ever 
describe you accurately. Necessarily his point of view 
will be warped. It is a requisite of frankness that, to be 
just, it must arise from some degree of understanding and 
compound itself to some extent with sympathy. 


P: RSONALLY Ihave never imagined that I could 


The Rules of Sound Criticism 


4 URTHERMORE, there are certain well-established 
rules of criticism. That they are just at present out of 
fashion and that the recent release of man’s ego has intro- 
duced temporarily a form of criticism, if it can be called that, 
which is entirely subjective does not in the least invalidate 
these rules in the minds of wise men. Nowadays a critic 
says what he likes, or doesn’t like, and there, he imagines, 
it ends. But it doesn’t end, for that is not criticism. 

The first rule of sound criticism is that the critic should 
accept the author’s premises and argue from them; the 
second rule is that the critic should not suggest that the 
author has said or implied anything he has not said or im- 
plied; the third rule is that criticism should be universal. 
That is, the critic, being an Italian, should not detest a 


Regarded Us as Laboratory Specimens 


By Struthers Burt 
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book simply because it is written in Greek, or adore it for 
the same reason; should not, on the one hand, impute 
errors to it solely because it is Greek, or, on the other 
hand, demand of it, for the same cause, especial virtues 
which are uncommon to mankind as a whole. That the 
critic, to begin with, has a knowledge of the subject he is 
criticizing goes withovt saying. These rules apply even to 
the analysis of admitted evil, and the lack of this critical 
attitude on the part of reformers and officials is one reason 
why crime and misery still flourish. 

All of which being very true and very simple and gen- 
erally recognized, I do not see why, as a member of a 
certain race or nation, my reactions or my demands should 
be greatly different from my reactions or demands as an 
individual. They may be broader and more elastic. Their 
edges may fade away more often than not into dilemmas 
difficult of choice. There may be much about my nation 
I do not like and about which I will readily admit my dis- 
approval, I may find large sections of it beyond my con- 
trol, but that is exactly the way I feel about my own small 
personality; and bad or good, that personality is all I have 
to work with, and it is a delicate mechanism with a pride 
of its own. Moreover, it is made up of many things, some 
of which I recognize as influences for which I am by no 
means responsible. 

Back of it there is history, the mistakes and virtues of 
ancestors. legacies helpful and crippling, and it is subject 
to present environment and the painful necessity of curb- 
ing many of its most earnest desires in order that it may 
live at all with the desires of other men and be even part 
way effective. I cannot wave my wishes like a conjurer’s 
wand and have them miraculously fulfilled. For the most 
part I must work like a mole. If I am a wise man I will try 
to improve what I have; a slow, often blind, usually 
broken process, like the gathering together of odd bits of 
sticks and grass by a bird building a nest. Above all, I will 
try to appreciate and use the counsel of those whom I con- 
sider wise, bui should counsel be given angrily, invidiously 
or rhapsodically, I will reject it, knowing intuitively, and 
correctly, that it is not counsel at all but an attempt either 
to cheapen me or make me into something I am not. 

In other words, I am I, with whatever faults and virtues 
I may possess, and in other words, a nation is a nation. 


And whatever you have to say about it, that, as the 

fundamental equation, the starting point, is what you 

have to take into consideration. There is no use, 

for instance, telling the American nation not to be, 

on the whole, a nation of business men, because that 
is what it is, from necessity always has been and will, for 
hundreds of years, continue to be. It would be just as 
sensible to complain because the Florentine Republic was 
a republic of bankers or the Hanseatic League was a league 
of merchants. 

If you wish to spend your time profitably, spend it try- 
ing to implant in these business men the aspiration to be 
the highest type of business man known—a fairly high 
type of human being—trying to make them, for their own 
profit and the betterment of their nation and the world in 
general, as broad-minded, as intelligent, as cultivated as 
business men can be. But do not complain or detest them 
because they are not hardy and thrifty peasants or princes 
of somewhat debatable princely blood. And do not forget 
that 2 business community can achieve a very high degree 
of civilization—a civilization in which the arts, philosophy 
and the graces of life have frequently flourished better 
than anywhere else. 


A Strain on the Ties of Friendship 


HERE is not much sense in a fox telling a bird not to 

build a nest—to dig a burrow instead. There is not 
much sense in insisting that a Jugo-Slav grow into a tall, 
light-haired, blue-eyed Norwegian like yourself. He can’t. 
He is a Jugo-Slav. He can become a good Jugo-Slav or a 
bad Jugo-Slav. He may become an educated Jugo-Slav, in 
which case in many respects he will be more like an edu- 
cated Norwegian than he is like an ignorant Jugo-Slav; but 
educated or not, good or bad, he is still a Jugo-Slav, and 
both his vices and virtues will have to function within 
that physical, mental and spiritual circle known as Jugo- 
Slavism, whatever that may be. It will take two genera- 
tions at least of totally different influences and environment 
to effect much change, and meanwhile, if you cannct find 
any good whatsoever in the circle of Jugo-Slavism, or any 
hope of betterment within its wide, misty, shifting but at 
the same time unbreakable limits, you had better go away 
and concentrate your interests on something else. Your 
opinions will do you little good and humanity less. Simply 
to announce broadcast that you loathe Jugo-Slavs will en- 
danger the comity of nations in direct proportion to the 
ability of Jugo-Slavs to resent your remarks. If you can find 
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no good in a commercial nation, no prospects for its future, 
you, had better seek the byways of some such study as 
heraldry, leaving amateur sociology alone. 

Now I do not mean to imply for ene moment that | 
think a commercia! civilization, or any other form of 
civilization as yet evolved, the highest possible mold. I do 
not in the least object to Utopias, for they are almost al- 
ways stimulating in details and some day the makers of 
them may stumble upon something really useful, although, 
for myself, I do not think that is the way the world ad- 
vances. I have no quarrel even with the phiiosopher who 
condemns the whole capitalistic system, although, once 
more, I think he will have to be made to confine his theories 
to the laboratory until they are workable—if ever they 
will be. Nor do I hold in abeyance the man who frankly 
prefers some other sort of system to ourown. I merely say 
that to me his preference seems academic and that it is bet- 
ter to work with the materials you have. But I do object 
most forcibly to these men, or any critic, when, in putting 
forward their theories, they grant nothing, not even the 
invention or use of a fairly sensible makeshift, to those who 
disagree with them, and when they judge those who dis- 
agree with them, not by their failure to live up te the best 
that is in them, but by their failure to live up to some- 
thing they cannot, at least for the present, be. 

I am weary, as an American, of being judged by men— 
fellow countrymen or Europeans—who do not like Amer- 
ica, who do not understand it, and who take no pains to 
find out what it is. Furthermore, I am weary of being 
judged not as an American and a human being, but as an 
American and not a h’'™an being—something I shall talk 
about later. In the .~ .ntime I can come to the gist of my 
argument and state frankly what I am talking about. 


A Lesson in English Etiquette 


HAT this is an international argument, you have proba- 

bly already guessed. But it is more than that, or rather 
less than that, because it is an international argument 
confined to one very debatable point—debatable in the 
sense that it requires debate and that debate has never 
been sufficiently granted it. The point is this: 

Rightly or wrongly, the average intelligent American 
feels that he has a quarrel with most European criticism, 
and especially with English criticism, because of all peo- 
ples the English should understand him best. Rightly or 
wrongly, he believes that he has always had this grievance 
and that recently, since the war, the grievance has in- 
creased in intensity. That the grievance is just, that it 
contains wounding and irritating features which distin- 
guish it from the usual grievances which exist between all 
nations and that—most irritating feature of all—somehow 
or other, no matter how painstaking or amicabie or pa- 
tient he tries to be, Europe will not listen comprehend- 
ingly to what he is trying to say. Europe wil! not listen 
at all. Europe will not even admit that he has a grievance, 


right or wrong, let alone trying with him to get to the bot- 
tom of it, to dig it up, to bring it up into the light. 

Rightly or wrongly, the average intelligent American 
finds that European criticism about himself and his country 
falls, with very rare exceptions, into well-recognized cate- 
gories, all of which invalidate immediately the criticism 
itself. !a other words, that most European criticism where 
America is concerned breaks all the rules of sound criticism, 
most of the rules of good manners, and is, with a somewhat 
trying monotony, rudely subjective. It is not—to take a 
homely instance, but one which occurs to me, since I was 
recently the victim of it—sound criticism to remark, when 
first eating Delaware shad, bought at some expense by 
your host, ““Humph! It is a bony fish, not like the 
English sole.’”” The Delaware shad is a bony fish and it is 
not like the English sole, but it has a flavor and fineness 
of its own, which make your personal disapproval a mat- 
ter of idiosyncrasy. You are at perfect liberty to dislike 
Delaware shad, but you should not regard the fish as an- 
other instance of the benighted American point of view. 

Rightly or wrongly, then, the average intelligent Amer- 
ican believes these things, and he finds that the two main 
categories under which most European criticism falls are 
dislike and misunderstanding. 

These overlap, of course, or rather, the latter is likely to 
be part of the former, though, on the other hand, there is 
naturally a considerable amount of well-meant criticism 
based on misunderstanding alone. Contained 
within these major categories are the follow- 
ing minor categories, to mention only a few 
ofthem: A complete failure to discriminate, 
where America is concerned, between what 
is best in the country and what is worst, 
and to assess the relative importance of 
the two; a complete failure to recog- 
nize that in America, as in every coun- 
try, there is an educated and ideal- 
istic class with traditions, a future, 
and a power far beyond its num- 
bers; a failure to understand the 
peculiar and intricate political 
and social life of America; a 
failure to realize that the 
America of today is not the 
Avmerica of yesterday or a 
hundred years ago; a fail- 
ure to apply to Amer- 
ica the rules applied to 
every other nation; 
an avidity to seize 
upon all defamatory 
reports and over- 
look entirely any 
that may been- 
couraging; an 
eagerness to 
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is Wasting 
Away for Lack 
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assign to America motives, intentions and actions of which 
America itself is totally unaware; while encompassing al! 
this, conveying all this, adding greatly to its poignancy, 
there is, coupled with the perpetual lack of good manners, 
in many cases a lack of gratitude for kindnesses received 
and an entire unwillingness to meet the American halfway. 
The intelligent Englishman for example, when in France, 
usually will admit that the French have their own way of 
doing things, but seldom, while in America or out of Amer- 
ica, is he willing to make the same generous admission. 


An Interesting Laboratory Specimen 


HE American claims that he is accused of crimes and 

stupidities he has not committed, or, being an intelligent 
American, that he is lumped together with his less intelli- 
gent countrymen and condemned with them for absurdi- 
ties that he detests, is combating, and is quite sure that 
some day he will be able to cure. In short, that however 
wrong he may be about other countries, the European is 
at least inclined to take a bird's-eye view of them, whereas, 
with America alone, he takes a worm's-eye view; that is, 
he insists upon looking from the bottom up, instead of 
looking from the top down, and so never sees the top at all 

For some reason or other, due to our early history I sup- 
pose—the pronouncements of the fathers— Europeans have 
never admitted that we were actually a part of that divi- 

sion of animal life known as homo sapiens, but have al- 
ways regarded us as laboratory specimens. And 
although you may be interested in laboratory 

specimens, you do not like them, and if by any 
chance they do not act exactly as you expect 
them to, you are very likely to execrate them 
I agree that America is an experiment, like 
every other country, and a most interesting 
experiment, but I do not think that the molecules 
which compose it are in their entirety laboratory 
specimens. For my part, although possibly I am 
prejudiced, I have found them very much like men and 
women. Moreover, the scientific point of view, however 
excellent—indeed, the only excellent point of view—re- 
quires in those who would use it some training. The initial 
coolness of glance must be followed up by a subsequent 
coolness of discrimination. It is not enough for the Eur >- 
pean to approach the American with a coldly scientific eye, 
if the eye merely conceals passionate prejudices. 

For the thoughtful American it is not difficult to see why 
all this is true; his difficulty lies in getting the European 
to see why it is true. Should he be abie to obtain this re- 
sult, he feels that at once half the misunderstanding be- 
tween Europe and America would cease. At all events, he 
feels that it is of paramount importance t« attempt re- 
peated explanations under the assumption-—perhaps an 
ingenuous one—that there may come a time when well- 
intentioned Europeans will discover what is at the back of 


his mind. (Continued on Page 80) 
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SAND=-AND GRAVEL 


By A. W. Somerville 





NCLE PETE PENDLETON could be 

termed a captain of industry—the news- 

papers had done it not infrequently—for 
Unele Pete was the reason why more than a thou- 
sand men drew down pay envelopes 
every second Saturday afternoon. 
He was the Pendleton of Pendle- 
ton, Herd & Co., the man with the 
wide brass hat; he was the man 
who promoted a large percentage 
of the contracts that his company 
made money on and all the con- 
tracts that his company lost money 
on. He it was who held a loose- 
jointed, far-flung, hard-boiled out- 
fit together by means of a clubbed 
fist, a profane tongue and a better 
mind than most. Creed, belief or 
color meant nothing to him. 

‘* What do I care if he’sa Dago?”’ 
says Uncle Pete. “Can the big slob 
work?” 

He had been known to declare in 
loud and resonant fashion that he 
was in the construction game for 
the purpose of constructing things, 
and that the making of money was 
only of secondary importance to 
him. 

“And kindly get the hell out of 
my office,” says Uncle Pete. “For 
how the devil can a man figure how 
to do a job if you’re going tostarta 
lousy argument over what it costs? 
We'll come to that later,” says 
Uncle Pete. 

Yet he seldom lost money on a 
job, and Pendleton, Herd & Co. 
prospered. The company grew as 
do the weeds in the garden. They 
bought machinery and equipment, 
drag lines and steam shovels, gravel 
leases and rock quarries, and their 
investment ran into the millions. 
So the newspapers could not be 
called exactly in error for naming Uncle Petea captain of 
industry. Rather let it besaid that they failed todohim 
justice. For he was nota captain of industry—positively no. 

Uncle Pete got his rating from his own men, the men who 
put a graveled, flat-faced dump and one-hundred-and-ten- 
pound rail through the Mississippi swamps and plastered 
their faces and hands with axle grease so that the mosqui- 
toes would slide off without biting; the men who built two 
railroads and placed the quietus on fifteen revolutions— 
as a subcontract—in order that bananas might be extracted 
less painfully from the wilds of Central America; the men 
who constructed Harbor Cut-Off for a Western trunk line, 
laid rails and ballast waist-deep in yellow flood and sank 
the barges to get a foundation—and made good on the 
contract limit by dragging a locomotive and three box 
ears over the submerged right of way by means of cables 
rigged to a steam-shovel drum on the opposite bank. The 
engine couldn't get over under her own power, because the 
water came a foot over the grate bars, and an engine can’t 
run without steam. And the contract specified that by 
such-and-such a date the track must be in condition for 
traffic to pass over. So they passed the traffic over. 

Such were the men who called him Uncle Pete when he 
was out of hearing, such were the men who gave him his 
proper rating—-not newspaper reporters who wouldn’t 
know the difference between a gravel-washing plant and 
a swing engine. These men called Uncle Pete the top 
kick. 

Believe the printed word, the worthy Mr. Pendleton 
was a first sergeant if ever there was one. You can call 
ammonia perfume of sweet lilacs if you want to, but am- 
monia will retain the qualities of ammonia regardless. 
Thus also you can call Mr. Pendleton a captain of industry, 
but a top sergeant he will remain. For Uncle Pete was 
what he was and not what the newspapers blah-blahed 
about. 

He was a hard-nosed individual, was the gentleman in 
question, and he was constructed as the ideal top kick is 
constructed—broad at the shoulders, lean at the flanks, 
long-legged and long-armed—and when he wasn’t in an 
argument, he was always in a fight. And he disliked argu- 
ment. But he liked to yell. When riled, he would attack 
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His Body Came Over the Prow of the Dredge in a Short But Awing Arc; 
He Smacked the Water a Resounding Smack and Was Wrenched Under 


anything from the camp cook to an entire battalion of buzz 
saws; and it is stated here, merely as a historical fact, that 
at one time he practically pulled a steam shovel apart—be- 
cause the operator said, ‘And who the hell are you, guy? 
Run along and catch flies. I don’t need your help!” The 
entire camp turned out and by desperate efforts saved the 
steam shovel, but the operator was marked down as a total 
loss. 

Assuredly Mr. Pendleton should not be called a captain. 
It would be best to make him a top sergeant, endowed with 
the prerogatives of two major generals, a staff adjutant, a 
colonel of aviation and a couple of admirais thrown in for 
good luck. If ever there is another war, you will find him 
striding up and down before a paralyzed soldiery d 
raising so much verbal hell that no sensible barrage ..ill 
come within five miles of his stamping ground. 

He was, as all business men are that rise above the aver- 
age, a most inveterate gambler. He had to be; the con- 
tracting game is nothing more or less than a gamble—a 
gamble in which you back your judgment and knowledge 
and the ability of your men against the acts of God and the 
forces of Nature. Since he either had to gamble or go to 
work for someone who would gamble, he gambled; first, 
because he liked to—who doesn’t?—and second, because 
he preferred to stay in business for himself. He had more 
fun; he could bellow and squall and fire the cheap clerks 
and the hired hands and the schoolboys; and then he could 
bellow and squall and hire them all back again. 

He enjoyed this phase of his business; in twenty years of 
hire and fire, and fire and hire, he had yet to run an employe 
off permanently. He was always at work figuring out a 
reason why he should let someone come back to work. 
Thus he handled his personnel, having a fight occasionally 
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with someone he was particularly fond of—and he 
gambled constantly. 

He had to gamble on the weather every time he 
G took a big construction job; he had to gamble that 
gravel and crushed rock inspectors 
would be reasonable, intelligent 
humans and not technical dummies 
with a blue print for a head and a 
specification sheet in place of 
brains; he had to gamble that his 
superintendents in the field would 
stay sober long enough to finish a 
contract; he had to gamble that 
the railroad wouldn’t come to him 
three years after he finished a con- 
tract and say, “‘ Hey, guy, you for- 
got to do this’”’; he had to gamble 
that his test crews and estimators 
would shoot square and not lay 
down on the collection of facts that 
have flattened more than one 
builder of railroads and digger of 
ditches. 

He had been gambling so long 
and he did it so well that he might 
be called a professional. 

Uncle Pete had a daughter and 
her name was Maryanna. She was 
the only person known to Pendle- 
ton, Herd & Co. that could make 
the top kick do what he didn’t want 
to do. She was a red-haired girl 
with straight and slender legs, the 
kind of girl who gets accustomed 
to being stared at. She had large 
brown eyes that it was most unfair 
for her to possess, because no one 
person should be so well equipped; 
her hair was endowment enough 
for fifty girls. She owned to a 
legion of freckles, and, miraculous 
as it may seem, she made each in- 
dividual freckle an asset, and she 
cashed in on each asset at all times 
and inall places. She was as decent 
and lovable to her father’s hired 
hands as she was to the boys with 
wide-bottomed pants that cluttered 
up the front porch. She had two 
birthdays coming before she could 
vote; she had gone East to finish- 
ing school, but she still liked to talk 
to mule skinners; she was Uncle 
Pete’s daughter, and to prove it, 
she not infrequently wrapped him securely about one small 
finger and took him to hear an opera. 

Maryanna could tell without looking at the score card 
whether Wagner had done the dirty work, and during 
recess she and her father would probably discuss which 
was the hardest to move—black gumbo or yellow clay. 
Uncle Pete didn’t care much for operas, because they 
wouldn’t let him smoke cigars there. He grumbled a lot 
about going, but he always went, and the reasons for it 
were because his daughter wanted him to go and because 
both he and his daughter liked music. 

Thus he gambled and yelled and fired people, and took 
jobs that he couldn’t make money on because he wanted to 
keep his men busy; and his men knew this, and as a most 
natural result saw to it that Pendleton-Herd made money 
where there was no money to be made; and he swore and 
wrangled and annexed an occasional black eye; and he 
watched the sun rise and set in the hair of his Maryanna— 
and he called life good. 

The biggest contract that Pendleton-Herd owned was 
the gravel plant at Laguna Leon. Three mighty trunk-line 
railroads constricted Laguna Leon in steel coils. Uncle 
Pete furnished two of these hard-hearted corporations with 
ballast—with good, clean gravel ballast from the hills of 
Laguna Leon. They had dredges here—two ugly, big- 
snouted dredges—that sucked away at the hills day in and 
day out, night in and night out, that leveled the hills and 
made them lakes clean-swept of gravel and sand. And as 
a result much gold came from the coffers of these two rail- 
roads and clinked musically in the vaults of Pendleton, 
Herd & Co. And much ballast was laid on the dumps and 
through the cuts of these two railroads, and heavier trains 
went through on faster schedules, to the mutual benefit of 
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the raflroads and of the parties who owned Laguna Leon. 
But ¢he third railroad, the one that bought none of the 
clean, sharp gravel from the dredges—that lay as a large 
and*much diseased fly in the ointment of Uncle Pete. 

So it came about that on a delightful morning in early 
winter Uncle Pete betook himself to the general offices of 
this railroad, this railroad that bought none of his dredge- 
picked product, and he went to the office of the engineer 
of the maintenance of way. The chief engineer and Mr. 
Pendleton proceeded to the sanctum of the vice president 
in charge of operation— commonly and properly known as 
the Old Man. 

Here Mr. Pendleton regulated his voice to the pitch re- 
quired by soft carpets, excepting one how]. He stated with 
great distinction that he was not trying to get rich over- 
night; that he wanted—yea, craved—to sell them gravel 
for the good of their souls and the general benefit of the 
railroad; but that he didn’t want to go to the poorhouse 
just because he was big-hearted. 

Subsequent to this outburst and to the discourteous 
reply that followed it, there was a great scratching of pen- 
cils and of heads, and afurrowing and mining for files that 
were better left buried—so thought Uncle Pete—and a 
corresponding amount of bell pushing and the opening and 
closing of doors. For every pencil scratch and for every 
file brought to light, the gravel producer was cut closer to 
the bone, and after many hours of politely but nevertheless 
bitterly contested nickels and dimes, Mr. Pendleton was 
reduced to the point where he battled desperately for a 
penny where before he had squalled for a dollar. By this 
time, however, he had become so anxious to get the job 
that the profit he might make became a minor item—an 
item, of course, that he must battle for, but which he didn’t 
give a particular personal damn whether he got or not. 

At this precise moment the two railroad officials—who 
had dealt with Uncle Pete before and knew his foibles—the 
Old Man of Operation and the Old Man of the Mainte- 
nance of Way, turned on the works, caught Mr. Pendleton 
betwixt and between them, and before he quite realized 
the what and the why, he had made concessions that gave 
any apparent profit 
permanent paralysis. 


of the contract that here was the most excellent chance he 
had ever encountered to lose not only his shirt but also his 
pants, and there was considerable assurance that before he 
got through pouring gravel on a certain roadbed, with due 
regard to contour and elevation, he would undoubtedly 
smoke his cigars down very close to the nub. 

He knew what it cost him to produce gravel at Laguna. 
He knew what he was going to get for this gravel. A com- 
parison of the two figures failed to reveal where the profit 
came in. In the contract, in legal and flowery phrases 
amongst the epidemic of whereases, was the fact that, if 
Mr. Pendleton so desired, he might exercise a certain op- 
tion as to the amount he was to get for each yard of ballast. 
Because both parties were cognizant of the fact that it 
would require additional equipment at Laguna Leon to 
produce this material, it was agreed that the railroad 
would advance the sum of two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars; and whichever sum was ac- 
cepted was to be used for the purchase of the necessary 
equipment, and that the price per yard of the gravel pro- 
duced was to be so many cents. 

It was a pitiful price for good, sharp, specification gravel. 
Now, if Mr. Pendleton felt that the sum of two hundred 
thousand dollars was insufficient, he was privileged to 
draw on the railroad for this additional fifty thousand 
dollars. But if he kicked the kitty to two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, he must reduce his price per yard. 

The contract was operative for eighteen months; at the 
end of eighteen months the equipment becathe Mr. Pen- 
dlieton’s. In other words, Mr. Pendleton dug the gravel at 
practically cost; his profit was the ownership of the plant 
after he had fulfilled the requirements of the contract. The 
sum of money he accepted from the railroad he must give 
bond for, and if he failed to produce the minimum amount 
of rock per month as per the letter of the contract, his bond 
became forfeit. If he accepted two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars and built the plant—having, of course, 
made bond for two hundred and fifty thousand dollars— 
and failed to deliver, then it was just too bad. He lost the 
works, plant, bond, probably his shirt. The price that he 


got per yard for his stuff was so low that there was a first- 
class chance to lose money every hour they operated 

The fog of smoke that encircled the chandelier was no 
thicker than the fog of depression that gathered in the 
brain of Uncle Pete. After lighting the fourth cigar, he 
sprang vigorously to his feet. Action-——what he craved was 
action. He removed the chair from under the door knob 
and bawled for his secretary. He could have pressed a 
button and got just as good service, but he preferred to lift 
the voice. When a very good-looking secretary appeared, 
he told her that they would hold a stockholders’ meeting: 
that he didn’t want any argument-——what he wanted was 
a stockholders’ meeting, to get all the stockholders to- 
gether that could be found, and that those that couldn't be 
found please to leave out. Also that should the secretary 
happen to see Mr. Herd, she should tell him that Mr 
Pendleton wished to confer with him. 

The secretary did some frantic telephoning, dispatched 
messenger boys in a frenzy. She finally found Mr. Herd 
imbedded in an entanglement of blue prints and dug him 
out after a ten-minute argument. Mr. Pendleton had sug- 
gested that they hold this meeting before supper—at nine 
P.M. they had a quorum; at any rate Mr. Pendleton said it 
looked like a quorum and that he’d be damned if he’d wait 
any longer. Most of the important ones were there, with 
the exception of the superintendents out on the jobs. The 
legal adviser had arrived—one Lawrence; he was never far 
from Mr. Pendleton. You might cal! him Uncle Pete's 
shadow were it not for the fact that he was built along the 
general lines of a push ball. The main reason for his emi- 
nence as counsel was the reputation he had attained 
through keeping his employer out of legal entanglements 
Assault-and-battery cases were his specialty. He was a 
man who had missed his calling; he should have occupied 
the throne when the Hague Tribunal! assembled to settle 
the Balkan Wars. Mr. Lawrence would have settled the 
caldron of Southern Europe as salt settles froth. A man 
who could follow Uncle Pete about for ten years and keep 
him free from litigation and open warfare would find the 
problems of international law and the sanctity of nationals 

¢as easy to handle as a 
ear with four-wheel 





He had agreed to pro- 
duce enough gravel 
practically to plug the 
Mississippi, at a price 
per yard that even a 
lowly white wing in 
a city street would re- 
fuse to dig it for. He 
was hot-boxed and 
thoroughly flim- 
flammed, and before 
he could catch his 
second wind they had 
haled him into the 
inner sanctum of the 
railroad, to the office 
of the president. He 
couldn’t afford to 
crawfish; they had 
him cold-turkey. The 
contract was signed, 
sealed, witnessed and 
made duly imperish- 
able—and Uncle Pete 
found himself with a 
nice railroad cigar be- 
tween his teeth, a 
swell soft carpet to 
stand on, three nice 
right hands to shake, 
three sets of congrat- 
ulations to listen to, 
and one of the closest- 
stitched sacks to hold 
that was ever given to 
mortal man. 

He returned to the 
office of Pendleton, 
Herd & Co. and gave 
himself over to the 
process known as 
thought. He braced 
a chair under his door 
knob to keep the 
salesmen and the 
schoolboys out, and 
he blew smoke at the 
chandelier from three 
successive cigars. It 








brakes. 

The banker was 
there, the financial 
adviser, one Chidson, 
a beetle-browed man 
from whose over- 
hanging forehead one 
could almost hear the 
clicking of compound 
interest and the tin- 
kling of golden guil- 
ders. In spite of the 
fact that he had been 
accused of having 
frog’s blood coursing 
through his veins, he 
had backed Uncle 
Pete time after time, 
to the consternation 
of the local banking 
fraternity, and had 
never lost yet. Not 
infrequently he had 
been nervous, how- 
ever. Primarily be- 
cause he felt that the 
man with the first- 
sergeant complex was 
a friend; because he 
and Uncle Pete were 
friends— which is 
hardly indicative of 
frog’s blood. A judge 
of character was 
Walter Eldridge 
Chidson and, despite 
the much-acclaimed 
coagulated corpus- 
cles, a rather unselfish 
man. He might not 
loan you the last 
nickel in his pocket, 
because he was a 
banker, but he had 
been known to give 
away the last clean 
shirt in the Gladstone 

John Jay Herd was 
there. He knew that 





was quite apparent 
from the mere reading 


**You’re in Charge of the Dredge, Aren’t You?’ She Asked. ‘‘I’m the Foreman,"' He Answered 
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But it Was Not Mrs. Marsden's Bathing Suit That Caused Mrs. Breede to Gasp. It Was Her Astonishing, Her Breath:Taking Beauty 


ER son was twenty-five, but she was 
H only forty-three. And as small, as 

slight, as childlike in body now as 
when, a frail girl of eighteen, she had held 
an incredibly huge baby in her proud though 
aching arms. The cabmen all called her Signorina: 
“* Signorina, garrotz’? Garrotz’, signoriaa?”’ 

“Oh!” She camouflaged her pride in the American 
fashion. ‘‘Oh, they must think I am an old maid.” 

“A girl, mother—my sweetie.” 

Oh, this was a son worth having! Worth traveling three 
thousand miles and more to see! 

She had told everyone on the boat about him: ‘‘ My son 
is with the Standard Oil Company in the Levant. He 
can't get a long-enough vacation to come home, so I’m 
going to him. I mean, we’re meeting halfway. Well’’— 
with a little laugh —‘‘of course it’s more than half for me. 
But I don’t mind going more than halfway to meet my 
son!” 

Mrs. Breede’s face was not so young as her body, of 
course. There were frank lines about the really beautiful 
blue eyes, round and candid as a child’s, and about her 
sweet, thin mouth the compression of suffering long re- 
strained. For, oh, how she had suffered when Roddie went 
away. 

A year ago—a whole year since she had seen her son. 
Roddie, who used to be with her every day; Roddie, who 
used to be part cf her life; who, once, had been part of her. 
Oh, this was worse than birth—why did they talk about 
the agony of birth, when this so much greater agony was to 
be endured after your child was grown—the separation 
from your child when he is grown! 

Yes, she loved her husband. But Roddie was the well- 
spring of her life. 


TLLUS TRATED Br H. R. 


By Elizabeth Alexander 


BALLINGER 


She felt a little compunction now. She wrote to Jim 
every day—long letters she tried to make him see every- 
thing—while something within her whispered: ‘It was he 
who should have gone.” 

They couldn’t both afford it. Jim had taken the money 
out of the savings bank. ‘‘Don’t let’s wait until we are 
dead, Nan. Somebody will have to bury us. Take it and 
have a real spree.” 

“Oh, Jim, come too! We could, if we’d do it cheaply.” 

He shook his head and bit his pipe. “No. Don’t want 
to. Rather be comfortable here.” That meant: “I'd 
rather you’d be comfortable there.” 

He knew how she hated to travel in any way except the 
very best—not out of silly pride, but from a catlike fastidi- 
ousness. Oh, she had meant it. She would have been 
brave. But she would have been awfully cross sometimes 
too. Jim knew that. She hoped he didn’t know, too, that 
she’d rather go to Roddie alone. How dreadful of her; how 
selfish! Poor Jim. But she wanted Roddie alone. 

And it was really too good to be true. She had never 
before had her son so completely to herself—not since he 
was a tiny baby. They knew oniy two people in the whole 
hotel. And to stumble upon Agatha Syllysbee and her 
daughter was only an added attraction; for they were 
such nice people. The daughter, Eleanor, not one of those 
forward, impertinent flappers at all. A nice girl, a pretty 
girl, though a little fat for American taste. Agatha Syllys- 
bee had married an Englishman, and her daughter had a 
perfectly enchanting voice. 


“Don’t you just love the way she laughs, 
Roddie?” 

“Sounds like water gurgling out of a jug.” 

She thrilled at his curt indifference, but 
thought Eleanor nicer than ever. 

“Do come and have coffee with us after dinner, in the 
garden,” she invited Agatha and Eleenor. 

“Oh, isn’t it romantic to sit out here under palms,” said 
little Mrs. Breede, looking about the starlit garden. 

“Paims!”’ Agatha let out a rude whoop of laughter. 
Her voice wasn’t enchanting. She had changed a great 
deal since she left Bairdsville many years before; her con- 
versation was as carefully sophisticated as her dress, but 
her tones had refused to ripen in the mellower English air. 
“Palms—oh, my dear! I positively believe that they 
manufacture those great horrid things out of tin. Have 
you ever heard the rain on them? To me semitropical 
scenery is frightfully triste.’’ 

Triste—that was French for sad. Aggie was fond of 
French phrases. How could anything be sad on this en- 
chanted island? But Agatha was constantly complaining. 
She criticized everything—the food, the rooms, the whole 
island—‘“‘a terrifying place, my dear. To me, I assure you, 
sinister. Those great jagged rocks, the moonlight 
ghastly! Like something by Poe, or Dante’s Inferno. No, 
I mean it. The Doré illustrations, really!’ 

How affected of Aggie. Now she was complaining of the 
dullness of the season. ‘‘There’s positively no one here! 
There’s positively nothing to be done!”’ 

“Why, mummy dear,”’ Eleanor fluted, each perfectly 
rounded word a pearl. “‘Why, mumriy, the bathing!” 

“Silly girl! One can’t bathe the whole day. And what’s 
one to do in the evening?” 


ov 


Yes. What can you do at night?” 
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Was that Roddie speaking? A little thrill of apprehen- 
sion shot through Mrs. Breede. Was Roddie bored? Only 
two days and three nights with his mother and Roddie was 
bored. 

In the empty, marble-paved ballroom an orchestra was 
playing—a piano, a violin and a guitar. They were playing 
an American jazz tune of two seasons before, without the 
jazz. 

“Why, Roddie, you can dance!” cried his mother 
brightly, and yet reproachfully too. “‘There’s dancing 
every evening.” 

“Who's dancing?” 

“‘T meen there’s music every evening.” 

“Do you call that music?” 

“It’s rahther nice dahnce music, I think,”’ said Eleanor. 

“Poor child!” cried her mother. ‘‘She’s never been to 
the States.” 

“Why don’t you young people dance?” asked Mrs. 
Breede, now quite determined to amuse her son. 

““Don’t make me dance with that girl every evening,” 
said her son when the evening was over. 

“Why, Roddie, you—you said there wasn’t anything to 
do and I ——” 

“I'd rather sit with you in the garden, mother.” 

She thrilled with pleasure. Camouflaged her pride, 
though: “‘Why, Roddie, don’t you like to dance with 
Eleanor? Doesn’t she dance well?” 

“‘She’s English.” 

“Oh! But what do you mean? I thought she looked 
graceful.” 

“‘Oh—well, yes, graceful.” 

Mrs. Breede was bewildered to find that an attribute so 
much admired in her own youth was without value now. 
But secretly she couldn’t help feeling pleased at Roddie’s 
disparagement of any other woman. Aggie made quite a 
boast of never having been near the too-famous Grotto. 
But of course Roddie took his mother there, and up the 
steep road, boldly carved from the cliff, to the white-roofed 
and ancient peasant village. 


Oh, those were happy days for a time while she and 
Roddie explored the island. She was sorry, though, to get 
out of breath so quickly when they were climbing—every 
walk wasaclimb. And the cruelly brilliant sunlight often 
gave her a headache. 

She had such a terrific headache one night that she 
couldn’t come down to dinner. And the next night after 
dinner Mrs. Marsden joined them. 

It was the strangest thing. Mrs. Breede had never seen, 
had never even heard of the woman before. Yet she just 
walked straight out of the dining room and straight up to 
their table in the garden. And she said, bold as brass, but 
in that very soft purring voice some foreign women have 
a voice that is as deep as a man’s, yet very feminine: 

“Would you mind if I join you?” 

Why! Mrs. Breede just stared, her breath completely 
taken away. 

But Roddie jumped up—he jumped up so quickly his 
chair turned over—and his mother had never seen him 
look so handsome, with so bright a color. 

“Mother,” Roddie said, ‘‘this is Mrs. Marsden. 

My mother.” 

Why, he knew that woman! Little Mrs. Breede blushed 
and hastily held out her hand, ashamed of what she had 
thought of the stranger, who wasn’t a stranger after all. 

““Why, how do you do?” she fluttered cordially. “Sit 
down and have some coffee with us, won’t you?” 

“Yes, I shall,”’ replied Mrs. Marsden. 

And this seemed to Mrs. Breede an odd way of accepting 
an invitation. But you mustn’t judge foreigners by your 
own standards—that was very provincial, Roddie had told 
her. 

While she poured the coffee she discreetly observed Mrs. 
Marsden. Even after an introduction she still seemed a 
strange woman. Her skin was sunburned to a darker 
shade than Mrs. Breede could have believed possible to a 
member of the Aryan race. She was not reddish tan like 
Roddie, nor even brown; she was almost black. And her 
hair was lighter than any blond hair Mrs. Breede had ever 


seen. It was the color of tow, pale and lusterless, and stuck 
on her head like a doll’s wig—a short, casual mop. What 
an ugly contrast! Mrs. Breede pitied the poor woman 

Her face, too, was to be pitied. Mrs. Breede wondered 
how old, or how young Mrs. Marsden might be? Impos- 
sible to tell, though that in itself is a sign. In that sun- 
darkened face you could scarcely distinguish anything 
except the eyes, which were light, small and twinkling-—or 
was it something less friendly than a twinkle? Yet there 
was a look—a queer look, somehow —that warned you the 
woman was not so young as she wished to be. A queer sort 
of turned-up look in her face, as when you squint your eyes, 
your nose, all your features, against the sun. Why, she had 
an almost monkey-like, small face! Yes, decidedly ugly 

Mrs. Breede felt brisker and better. She handed the 
small coffee cups, she was gay, she chattered. She felt 
quite sorry, quite friendly, toward this poor oldish-young, 
monkey-faced woman. And she was happy to observe 
that Roddie was not bored. What a sweet boy, so kind, so 
chivalrous! 

The time passed very pleasantly, except for Aggie 
Aggie was inclined to be captious. She said, when Roddie 
and Mrs. Marsden were dancing—she was a tall woman, 
her head came right up against Roddie’s-- Aggie said that 
she believed she knew who “this Mrs. Marsden” was 

“She’s a Hungarian, I believe; married an Englishman 
the last time,” said Agatha significantly. ‘‘What a hideous 
dress she has on. She dresses like a German.” 

“But what do you mean by ‘the last time’?”’ asked Mrs 
Breede anxiously. 

“Oh, she’s been married any number of times,”’ declared 
Aggie, who was fond of exaggeration and never depended 
entirely on facts for her information 

“TI don’t think her dress is pretty,” admitted Mrs 
Breede, who always felt inclined to defend the peopie whom 
Aggie criticized, ‘but I suppose she’s still in black for her 
husband?” 

“Well, 1 don’t know whether it’s for her husband.” 

(Continued on Page 58 
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**Would You Mind if I Join You?’’ 


Why! Mrs. Breede Just Stared, Her Breath Completely Taken Away 











HEN the producer 
breaks into the pe- 
troleum reserve he 
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specific narrative of the fields 
that are largely responsible 
for the situation. 





usually taps the fountain- 
head of human interest as 
well. In no other industry, 
perhaps, runs such a strain 
of romance born of swift 
and sudden fortune. The t 
poor wildcatter of today be- . 
comes the millionaire of to- 
morrow; semiarid cattle 
ranges develop into teeming 
areas and railway flag sta- 
tions are transformed into 
bustling communities. Life 
and myriad activities rise 
with the derrick. The gold 
rushes to California and 
Alaska have had their par- 
alleis in many oil domains 
from Spindletop to Cushing. 

The new flush fields that 
have helped to bring about 
the present crisis, with its 
attendant price slump, near 
demoralization and emphasis 
on the vital need of conserv- 
ancy, maintain the familiar 
traditions of the business. In 
almost every instance they 
disclose vivid drama from 
inception to peak. The pic- 
turesque is always to be 
found in the oil effort. 

The bonanzas do more 











We will begin with Texas, 
which, with Oklahoma and 
California, comprises the 
backbone of our oil empire. 
Four years ago Oklahoma 
was believed to have the 
greatest petroleum poten- 
tialities of any common- 
wealth. Today the theory is 
disproved by the develop- 
ment of two vast belts in 
the Lone Star State. It 
shows how the element of 
uncertainty clings to oil. 


In the Wild West 


HOUGH Texas has had 

four distinct oil epochs, 
linking Corsicana, the first, 
with Powell by way of 
Svindletop, Electra, Ranger 
and Burkburnett, only the 
central, north central, south- 
ern and southeastern sec- 
tions of the state were 
developed. Scant attention 
was paid to the extreme 
northwest and west. Stretch- 
ing in a southeasterly direc- 
tion from the New Mexico 
border is an area of roughly 
and it is very rough—55,- 








than bestow the Midas touch 
on royalty owner and oper- 
ator. They account for the 
recurrent overproductions which make for so much dislo- 
cation. Half our entire supply of oil comes from 4 per cent 
of the production—that is, the flush fields. This is all the 
more remarkable when you realize that at the moment 
318,000 wells are producing oil. 


The Tale of Too Many Klondikes 


F ONLY one petroleum Klondike came in at a time there 

would be no tale of woetounfold. Itso happens that they 
break in groups. Hence the flood of oil which is usually 
disastrous to everybody involved except the land pro- 
prietor and the ultimate consumer. 

What is going on just now is another evidence of how 
petroleum history repeats itself. In 1926 the industry was 
congratulating itself on the fact that something like equi- 
librium between demand and supply was being brought 
about. 

The deluge of California and Arkansas had subsided, 
leaving considerable stocks above the ground. These could 


BORN-KILLINGSWORTH 0. G.'S CO., SEMINOLE, OKLAHOMA 
Seminole in 1908 —-An Abandoned Railway Coach Was the Station 


have been assimilated in a normal course of events. But 
petroleum is abnormal in its manifestations. 

Before 1926 had passed into the category of the years 
trouble was once more afoot. Four new domains—Semi- 
nole, Panhandle, West Texas and the reborn Spindletop, 
to say nothing of Seal Beach and Ventura Avenue in Cali- 
fornia, were going strong. One of them, Seminole, in 
Oklahoma, which reached the maximum of 527,400 bar- 
rels a day last July, is the greatest collection of pools in one 
area that the world has ever known. This is why the busi- 
ness is in the dumps again, and why the acute situation 
may provoke some kind of Federal regulation. One thing 
is certain—the point has been reached where rational pro- 
duction must be achieved in some way and our reserves 
safeguarded. Otherwise the competitive driliing that has 
precipitated the present pass will continue to jeopardize 
our oil future. 

In the preceding article I told the story of overproduc- 
tion in its economic aspects, together with the adva: 
in oil discovery and recovery. We can now go into ir 


000,000 acres, including 
Pecos, Reagan, Crane, Wink- 
ler, Midland, Upton and 
Crockett counties. These counties constitute the new oil 
El Dorado. 

For years this domain was the abode of the Indian and 
the buffalo. When the venturesome white man, first the 
Spaniard and later the Mexican, appeared, the territory 
became like that older Kentucky—‘‘a dark and bloody 
ground.” It is linked with the epic struggle for independ- 
ence and is associated with the valor of Houston, Crockett, 
Lamar, Milam, Austin and the others who eventually 
brought Texas into the sisterhood of states. 

Until the oil development it remained more or less re- 
mote. The vast and open spaces were spanned by only one 
railroad, and the land, fit in the main only for cattle graz- 
ing, was seldom worth more than twenty-five cents an acre. 
Ranches of 100,000 acres were not uncommon. It re- 
mained for that eternal revolutionizer, which is oil, to make 
it drip with wealth. 

So much for what might be called one phase of the ap- 
nroach to the story to be unfolded. The second deals with 
the connection of the University of Texas with this area. 














Seminole, Okiahoma, in 1927, After the Oil Strike—a Bustling Place of 
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You must know it in order to comprehend the astonishing 
caprice of fate that evolved there. 

As far back as 1839, when Texas was still a republic, the 
authorities dreamed of an institution of higher learning 
that might be established sometime in the future. The 
government therefore set aside fifty leagues, equivalent to 
about 200,000 acres, as an endowment. The land was in 
part of the black belt of North and Central Texas. When 
bestowed, it had no value. Thirty years later it was sold 
for $600,000. This money became the nucleus of the uni- 
versity building fund. 

In 1858 the legislature donated every tenth section of 
the public lands to the university. Eighteen years later, 
when the property began to increase in value, the act was 
repealed. Subsequently an outright donation of 1,000,000 
acres in the western part of the state was made under a 
provision of the constitution. A legislative act of 1883 
granted an additional 1,080,000 acres in the same locality. 

Nobody attached any particular importance to these 
holdings, because, as I have indicated, they comprised an 
immense semiarid range. 
The best that the uni- 








versity could do was to 
lease it to cattlemen. By 
1923 the entire revenue 
derived from the vast 
acreage from’ grazing 
amounted to $235,000 a 
year. 


A Miracle Story 


T FOLLOWED that 

the university was up 
against it financially. The 
legislature is prohibited 
by the constitution from 
appropriating any money 
for buildings. Its grants 
are restricted entirely to 
maintenance. The build- 
ing fund consisted there- 
fore of the proceeds from 
the sale of those fifty 
leagues and the income 
from grazing, augmented 


























by contributions from 
publie-spirited citizens. 

Meanwhile the student body had increased to 5000 
during the long session and 3000 for the summer session. 
Just at the time when the problem of new buildings was 
becoming acute the oil discoveries were made. From scant 
bounty the university passed to princely endowment. This 
sets the stage, so to speak, for a miracle story in real life. 

A strange chain of circumstances led to the petroleum 
development, proving once more how chance makes a 
game of oil production. In 1923 the Texas Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Geology and Technology made a report on geolog- 
ical conditions in the western part of the state. In it the 
area now known as the Big Lake Field was indicated as 
having favorable oil formations. This fact was sand- 
wiched with other information in a document that bristled 
with statistics and few people paid any attention to it. 

One of the persons who saw it was Rupert Ricker, a 
graduate of the University of Texas. He had served as an 
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officer in the American forces in France during the World 
War, returned to Texas and found himself at a loose end in 
1923. He had never been in the oil business, but when he 
read about the formations on university land he decided 
to take a chance. At least it offered an opportunity to get 
into some kind of activity. Through his old connection 
with the institution he leased a considerable area in Reagan 
County, paying a bonus of ten cents an acre 

Ricker had the leases, but he was a long way from pro- 
duction, because Texas wells range in cost fror $25,000 to 
$40,000. While walking along a street in Fort Worth soon 
after the lease deal was closed he met Frank Pickerell, who 
had been asergeant in his company in France. Pickerell had 
been graduated from an El Paso candy shop into the Army 
when we entered the war. It was their first meeting since 
demobilization, and each asked the other what he was do- 
ing. It happened that both were disengaged. 


Main Street in Borger, a New Oil Town in the Texas 
Panhandie Fietd. At Left—The Heart of Borger 
Field, Showing the Unevenness of the Ground 


Ricker said, “I’ve got some oi! leases on university 
land in West Texas. You are a good salesman. Why 
don’t you sell them for me?” 

Pickerell took him up. Out of this accidental! en- 
counter came the opening up of the West Texas field, 
with its rich gleanings for Ricker’s alma mater. 


When Luck Held the Divining Rod 


HE former candy man lived up to his reputation as 
a salesman. He organized the Texon Oi! and Land 

Company and began to sell the stock broadcast. Soon 

he had more than enough money to put dewn a well 

When he made no gesture in the direction of drilling, 

the stockholders began to protest. They had a perfect 

right to do so, because, under the present blue-sky 
laws in Texas, oil-stock sales must be backed up by some 
activity in the field. 

Pickerell therefore engaged a geologist and selected a 
site near the right of way of the Kansas City, Mexico and 
Orient Railway, the only railroad that runs through Reagan 
County, and at a point twenty miles east of the town of 
Big Lake. The tools, timber and other equipment were 
dumped off the flat cars on the bare prairie. 

When the time came to transport it to the site selected, 
the foreman in charge said, ‘‘ There is no use in moving al! 
this heavy stuff across the sagebrush. Let’s drill here.”’ 

The well was put down within sight of the railroad tracks 
and brought in oil at 3000 feet. It was only a ninety- 
barrel daily production, but it proved the area. The strik- 
ing fact is that had the site first selected been drilled, a dry 
hole would have resulted, as was afterward shown. 

Continued on Page 65) 














Nearly 30,000 People. 


In 1926 the Population Was Not More Than 500 















HAT made you want to 
come here?” asked Tap- 
pen. 


“‘My thoughts were all broken, 
but it seems they were 
heading one way, after 
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“Where did you find him?” 
“Nowhere. He found me. He 
came in one night without any- 
body seeing him and took his place 
in the corner. The others 
went, he stayed. When 





all. There wasn’t the 
slightest doubt of its 
being John-—not for an 
instant—but after that 
I saw the misery of that 
place. I fell back into 
the cab and I kept on 
seeing it. I knew, what- 
ever happened, I 
couldn’t leave him there. 
I thought of a lot of 
things, and then I found 
myself thinking of this 
apartment and it 
quieted me down. I 
thought if I could only 
get here and work hard 
for a while, cleaning 
things up, that would 
help a lot—and it did. 
I don’t know what we’re 
going to do, but we’re 
going to do something.” 

“Yes, we'll do some- 
thing,’ said Tappen. “I 
suppose in the back of 
your mind you saw him 
living here, perhaps 
with Abdul to look after 
him.” 

“‘Something like that, 
Corny. For a while 
anyway.” 

“Right at the start 
let me ask you some- 
thing: Are yousorry we 
did what we did—you 
and I? Don’t stop to 
think it out.” 

‘No—oh, no, I’m not 
sorry. I’msoglad-——”’ 
She broke off and began 
again. “TI can’t tell you 
whatI’m feeling. Love, 
of course, but that’s 
nothing. Gratitude— 
that’s more like it; a 
huge gratefulness that 
you happened—that 
you're still here.” 

He sighed his relief. 








I found out he was blind 
I couldn’t make myself 
force him to go. He 
stayed and stayed. He’s 
stayed ever since. We 
tried to start him as a 
beggar, but it was no 
use. I gave him a stool 
beside the door and fixed 
the matter with the po- 
lice. He would have 
nothing of it. He tore off 
his beautiful card and 
threw his cup in the 
street. Then he crept 
back to the seat in the 
corner.” 

“Why didn’t yousend 
him to the Hétel Dieu or 
the Phare de France?” 

“T did, but there was 
nothing to prove he was 
of the war. Then the 
children took a fancy to 
him, and soon every- 
body else. People would 
come in and say ‘For the 
blind man’ when they 
bought a drink. More 
people came. They had 
the good heart, as you 
know. They liked each 
other and they came 
again. He has brought 
me good luck. I do not 
grudge him his bench by 
day nor his corner by 
night. Itistruehehasa 
mouth to be fed, but he 
pays many times over 
forhissoup. The barber 
shaves him, Ninette 
takes him to his bath, 
Monsieur Doudenou 
pays forit,and Monsieur 
Jacques gives him the 
clothes once a year. 
Thus weeach dowhatwe 
can. ‘Who knows?’ we 
say. ‘He may be of the 
war.’”’ 








“Then it’s clear sailing. 
It isn’t knowing where 
you're going that mat- 
ters; it’s knowing where you are. If you’ve got that, there’s 
never a night you can’t sleep or a day you can’t face.” 

“Corny!” She sank against him comfortably. 

“Your plan is as good as any, but I wish —— 

“What do you wish?” 

“That your people had gone.” 

“Why?” 

“‘Because in the end we'll have to take him to the 
chateau.” 

“No!” 

“You'll see it for yourself when the time comes, so don’t 
let's worry. I’m going back to Berthe’s in a little while.” 

“What for?” 

“A lot of things. I’ve got to find out all there is to 
know. Then I've got to get acquainted with him—not with 
the man you knew but with tne man he is. I can’t place 
him without seeing him again. I’ve got to make him over 
in my mind. Do you want me to bring him here tonight?” 

“Do whatever you think best when you've talked to 
him. I suppose I hurt that Berthe, and I’m sorry. I 
couldn't help what I did. She locked like such a good 
sort-—a whole-hearted soul, and then she turned hard as 
rock. I don’t blame her. I would have done the same.” 

“Don’t worry. I'll fix all that.” 

“Do you think it would help if I went with you?” 

“No, not tonight. It would make it harder. Perhaps 
tomorrow, if there’s any doubt about who he is.” 


” 


‘*When I Found Out He Was Blind I Couldn’t Make Myself Force Him to Go’’ 


“There’s none, Corny, none whatever. He's thin—ter- 
ribly thin—but his face hasn’t changed at all. It hasn’t 
even grown older—not a day. It seemed empty, even 
though he was looking straight at me. But I didn’t know 
he was blind.” 

Tappen appeared to be his old self when he stepped into 
Berthe’s and answered the greetings of a few of the habit- 
ués in his usual manner. She merely nodded to him, her 
mouth pursed in a moody smile and her slanted eyes throw- 
ing glances like darts at him from under half-closed lids. 
He paid no actention until the crowd grew boisterous, then 
he managed to isolate her at one end of the bar. 

“Madame sent me back to beg your forgiveness for her 
rudeness. But she wasn’t rude, Berthe; she was taken ill.” 

“T gave her a headache,” jeered Berthe. “A fine lady 
like her, and Berthe la Fine could give her a headache! 
Jealous of me, who never so much as ——”’ 

“It wasn’t you. She got a shock from something else. 
Will you quit pouting?—and I’ll open those fine eyes of 
yours. I’ll put a wave in your lovely hair for nothing.” 

“Ah, but that!” cried Berthe gayly, her rancor quickly 
forgotten. ‘An economy, hein? Give me the treatment.” 

“Not so fast. Tell me about the blind man. What’s his 
name?” 

“You have said it—the Blind Man.” 

“You know no other?” 

“If he never talks!” 





“He is,” said Tap- 
pen. 

“Hein?” 

“He is of the war. There’s no doubt about it. Madame 
recognized him. He is of her people.” 

“And she did not come in?” asked Berthe, her eyes 
round. 

“Ttold you. It wasaterribleshock. It was half an hour 
before she could tell me.” 

“Fine ladies, eh?” said Berthe in simple wonder. “They 
are like that.’”” She nodded her head gravely as though she 
had learned something, then a shrewd look came into her 
face. “Perhaps since he is of her people, she would like to 
pay for all the soup he has had?” 

Tappen laughed. “Perhaps, though you just told 
me —— But never mind. I’m going to talk to him fora 
while.” 

He sat down beside the blind man but did not speak to 
him at once. Instead he joked with Ninette, played with 
Charlot and jumped the still more youthful Berthe-Marie 
on his knee. He jumped her so high that she grew fright- 
ened, scrambled down and ran away, with Ninette at her 
heels and her brother tagging after. 

Then he said conversationally in English, “You never 
drink, do you?” 

The blind man’s face underwent a faint convulsion. His 
mouth opened, closed, and then opened again. “Ah— 
ah—I Ps 

It was a strange sound, like a baby learning to talk, only 
much louder. It evidently sounded oddest of all to the 
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man himself, even though it had startied the rest of the 
room into absolute silence. He closed his mouth tightly 
as all the men surged toward him, directing excited in- 
quiries at Tappen. 

“Did he talk?” 

“Was it really him?” 

“What did he say? It sounded as if you’d given him a 
pinch.” 

“Go ahead, old man,” said Tappen in English. “Don’t 
mind these chaps. Finish what you were going to say.” 

The blind man shook his head from side to side. There 
were explosive cries that he had understood. Berthe came 
from behind her bar. 

“*Get out, all of you,”’ she said with good-natured gruff- 
ness. ‘‘ Leave him alone with Monsieur Tappan for a while. 
In that way only we shall learn what we shall learn.” 

Some protested that they had not emptied their glasses, 
but the others went out in a body, to be followed at inter- 
vals by the laggards. The room grew strangely quiet for 
that hour of the evening. 

“What about a whisky-and-soda?”’ asked Tappen. 

The blind man opened his mouth again. It was almost 
a contortion. He spoke, but seemed to think a long time 
before each mouthed word. ‘“Ah—ah—I—haven’t— 
had ——”’ He stopped. 

“You haven’t had a drink in 2 long time,” said Tappen 
quickly. “Is that it?” 

“Yeh—yes-s.”’ 

“Do you want one now?” 

“No. Ah—I want—I want to talk.” 

“That’s fine,”’ said Tappen, thinking to himself, ‘‘ Thank 
God, Paula’s not here to see this!’’ ‘“‘I’d like to talk too. 
My name’s Tappen—Cornell Tappen. What’s yours?” 

The blind man frowned. Presently he shook his head 
sadly from side to side. ‘“I-—I don’t know. I couldn’t 
remember.” 

“Tt isn’t John, is it? John—John - - 

“Yes, that’s it—John Tennant Oliver.” 

It was Tappen’s turn to pause and think. After a while 
he took his resolution and said, “I’ve been with a friend of 
yours this evening. During the afternoon she looked in 
here and thought she recognized yuu.”’” He paused again. 
“Her name was Paula Newcombe.” 


“Paula Newcombe,” repeated Oliver quiet'y. 

“You remember her, don’t you?” asked Tappen, con- 
scious of a sudden hope and an elation of which he was half 
ashamed. 

“Oh, yes,” said Oliver, “I remember her. I remember 
her better than anybody else.”’ His blank face seemed to 
come slowly to life. “I'd like to see her again.” 

“You will,”’ said Tappen, humoring the misstatement of 
the blind. “She wanted to come tonight, but I thought 
I'd better make sure you were you. She wishes you to have 
anything you want.” 

“She was always like that. She was a fine girl.” 

“Is there anything you'd like to have—anything at all?”’ 

Oliver's face appeared to open to a smile as gradually as 
an unfolding flower. Moments passed before he spoke. 
“ Anything?” 

“Anything at all.” 

“I'd like to have nice clothes and a new stick with a rub- 
ber tip. I'd like to sleep in a big bed and have bacon and 
eggs or a grilled kidney for breakfast.” 

“‘ Anything else?” 

“Yes. I’m tired of the horse-hair cigarettes they give 
me. I'd like to have a pipe again. Perhaps it would make 
me sick, but I’d like to have it.” 

“There must be something more,” said Tappen. 

“T’d like to talk a lot.” 

“You can have all those things,’’ said Tappen. “‘ You 
won’t mind leaving this place, will you?” 

“No.” 

“T’ll come for you tomorrow and take you to a decent 
place. You'll have somebody to look after you, and Paula 
will come to see you. How would you like that?” 

“Very much.” 

“Good night then, until tomorrow.” 

“Good night.” 

Tappen went to the bar, where Berthe was dozing, and 
woke her. “Berthel”’ 

"Tea." 

“He is the man I thought he was. I want to take him 
away tomorrow.” 

“Ah! But no!” She began to bluster. 

“Wait a minute,” said Tappen sharply. “What do you 
think I owe you for his board? Name the round sum.” 


Her eyes narrowed. ‘Ten thousand francs?” 

‘Ten billes is about right,” said Tappen, “but if I say 
yes, you'll stay awake all night wondering how much more 
you might have asked. To put a stop to all that, and 
merely for the sake of your fine eyes and the children, I'l! 
give you twenty thousand for yourself and five thousan 
more to pay the barber and Morsieur Doudenou and 
Monsieur Jacques and anybody else who ever did anytt 
for him. You will give me a formal receipt with stamps « 
it. I'll pay for the stamps.” 

He stopped at the main post office on his way to the 
apartment and sent a wire instructing Abdul to hire a c: 
go to Dijon and come to town by the first train. Then he 
went on to pick up Paula. He found her sitting befor: 
open window, almost as he had left her two hours before 
She held up one hand and drew him down beside her 

“Was it hard on you, Corny?” 

“No.” 

He told her everything that had happened, leaving out 
only the strain of those ghastly moments while Oliver was 
loosening his unaccustomed tongue. When he had finished 
they sat for a long time, saying nothing, their hands lightly 
joined. On the same impulse they got up and walked back 
to the Rue Singer 

“T’m frightfully hungry,” said Paula. 

“So am I.” 

They went into the kitchen and she found some eggs 
and scrambled them. They sat on the edge of the tabi 
munching crisp bread and eating the eggs off the same 
plate. 

Before Tappen awoke in the morning Abdul had arrived 
by an early train. He looked bleary-eyed and disgusted 

“Plenty trouble, Abdul,” said Tappen with character- 
istic directness, ‘“‘and you've got to help me out. Look 
pleasant.” 

“ All right,”’ mumbled Abdul. 


“Come on now. I’ve got enough to worry about with- 


out having to cheer you up. Look pleasant or I'li beat the 
lights out of you.” 
“All right.”” Abdul produced a sickly yellow grin. 
“That’s awful,” said Tappen solemnly. 
look pleasant any longer.” 


(Continued on Page 38 
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Corporation Profits 


IDESPREAD use is being made of certain data in 

the Treasury reports for 1925, purporting to indi- 
cate that a large proportion of corporations in the United 
States are doing business without profit. Something like 
forty-one per cent of the reporting corporetions were able 
to show no net earnings. Something like twenty-five per 
cent of the corporations earned less than $2000 during the 
year; twelve per cent earned more than $2000 and less 
than $5000; less than seven per cent of the corporations 
earned more than $10,000. The number of corporations 
reporting earnings in excess of $1,000,000 was about one- 
quarter of one per cent of the total, and their combined 
earnings represented nearly two-thirds of corporate in- 
come of the country. About forty per cent of companies 
manufacturing leather, rubber and chemicals reported 
net losses for the year. Of agricultural units reporting 
to the Treasury, about fifty-three per cent showed losses. 
The worst showing was made in mining and quarrying, 
where more than seventy per cent of the reported cor- 
porations indicated losses. 

Does this all mean what the bare figures might indicate? 
Nothing of the sort. Disregarding the necessary qualifica- 
tion that the accountings in the different lines are not com- 
parable, it is misleading to judge corporation business on 
the basis of percentage of incorporated units instead of on 
the basis of capital invested and outturn of goods. What 
proportions of capital invested in corporations reported 
net losses and net profits respectively for the year? What 
were the volumes of commodities produced by the cor- 
porations reporting profits and losses respectively? 

If the situation were really as black as depicted in the 
percentage figures, profit-insurance companies for cor- 
porations would be as necessary as life-insurance compa- 
nies for human beings. If more comprehensive surveys and 
analyses of corporation business could be assembled, we 
are convinced that they would give an entirely different 
picture. 


To Tax or Not to Tax 


REASURY proposals that future issues of United 
States bonds be exempted from al! Federal taxation 
deserve the most careful study on the part of Congress. 
Several reasons may be urged for such action. First comes 
the matter of equity involved. To promise to pay a given 
rate upon a Government obligation and then to diminish 
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that rate by the imposition of a tax is obviously open to 
question on grounds of common fairness. The confidence 
we repose in our Federal Government lays peculiar obli- 
gations upon it; in all matters involving fairness, equity 
and business ethics it should be prepared to lean over 
backward. 

At the present time money is cheap and interest rates rule 
low. This may not be the case when the time comes to re- 
fund outstanding Liberty Loans. It may very well prove 
to be of decided advantage to the Treasury Department 
to have the interest on new issues free of tax when it goes 
into the market for large sums in competition with states, 
counties and other political borrowing units. In the matter 
of tax exemption these units already enter the money 
market with a substantial advantage. In the opinion of 
many financial students, their borrowing is made too easy 
for them and they are yielding to the inevitable temptation 
to overborrow. 

The cost of all forms of local government is growing by 
leaps and bounds. City, state and county taxation is 
steadily becoming heavier. The Census Bureau has lately 
issued some striking figures on the increasing cost of city 
government. In 250 cities the average per capita cost rose 
from $37.43 in 1925 to $39.18 in 1926. In New York City 
the per capita cost in 1917 was but $25.64. In 1925 it had 
mounted to $50.27, and in 1926 to $52.98. Similar ratios 
are to be observed in other sections of the country. Many 
states, counties and school districts show costs which are 
double those of a decade ago. Low interest rates and easy 
borrowing, which ought to work to the advantage of the 
taxpayer, cost him dear in such periods of free spending. 
There is small consolation in saving a dollar on interest 
charges, if it means spending twenty or thirty doliars on 
account of the principal of a debt which should not have 
been incurred. 

No one can doubt the sincerity of the present Adminis- 
tration in its determination to conduct the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the strictest economy; and no one who 
studies the figures can believe that a like spirit prevails 
in local affairs over the breadth and length of the country. 
It would, therefore, seem wise to make the best possible 
market for the thrifty borrower’s securities, even though 
such action might have some small tendency to harden 
the rate on state and municipal loans. 

Perhaps the best adjustment between these competitive 
borrowers would be to remove ali taxes from the interest 
on Federal obligations and at the same time do away with 
the United States inheritance tax and thus leave un- 
impaired those resources upon which the states have pe- 
culiar claims. 

In all the world the obligations of the United States 
Government have’ no superiors and few if any equals. 
They should be among the foundation stones of every 
American fortune, great or small. They should maintain 
their universal popularity in times of peace as well as in 
times of war. They should be the very symbol of material 
wealth. Their distribution should be universal. There 
should be no bar to their unlimited purchase except the 
moderate interest rate which is inseparable frora securities 
of the highest grade. The removal of the tax upon the 
interest accruing to them would permanently assure the 
supremacy of their popularity. 


Drinking at Home and Abroad 


HE bootlegging in this country is bad enough, from 

every point ef view. But when it is put into units of 
currency and contrasted with the drink bill of Great Brit- 
ain, it makes a small showing. During 1926 the alcoholic 
beverages smuggled into this country were estimated by 
the Department of Commerce to have had a value of forty 
million dollars. Only a small part of the population con- 
stitutes the market. In the same year the expenditures for 
drink in Great Britain were around a billion and a quarter 
dollars, which would amount to a drink bill of three billion 
dollars for our population. Quite a difference! 

The Economist, commenting on the maintenance of 
brewery prosperity during 1926 despite strikes and unem- 
ployment, observes that ‘It seems as though many house- 
ho:ds which were forced to economize in 1926 preferred to 
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maintain their spending on drink and to reduce expenditure 
in other directions.” 

During 1926 we are supposed to have purchased goods 
under installment buying to the extent of some six billion 
dollars, half unpaid at the end of the year. Our population, 
of some one hundred and fifteen millions, at the end of the 
year owed three billion dollars on goods they still had in 
possession and use. In Great Britain a population of some 
forty-five millions had spent nearly half that much for 
drink. To our notion, the comparison is all to our advan- 
tage. 


Bridges 


HERE is a persistence today in overcoming distance 

and conquering mere physical obstacles that is a new 
expression of man’s struggle with Nature. High standards 
of life, the all-pervading automobile, and beyond that the 
urge for commerce among all sections of the country— 
these have ushered in an era of bridge building that should 
command attention. Great natural obstacles, such as the 
larger rivers, bays and estuaries, are being overcome on a 
scale that has largely escaped public notice. 

The completion last year of the bridge between Phila- 
delphia and Camden helps to open the empty spaces of 
Southern New Jersey to the teeming population of the 
country’s third largest city. There is no need oi moralizing 
on the International Peace Bridge, which was opened last 
summer at Buffalo. The satisfaction which comes from 
any closer linking of Canada and the United States is 
obvious. 

Less is known generally of the Carquinez Strait span or 
of that bearing the name Chowan in North Carolina. The 
former crosses the upper portion of the San Francisco Bay 
waters and greatly shortens the trip from Sacramento and 
inland regions to such East Bay cities as Oakland and 
Berkeley, and to San Francisco. The various portions of 
San Francisco Bay extend far inland, north, east and south, 
the only direct land approach to the city by the Golden 
Gate being along a narrow peninsula. It has been a city 
with a bottle neck, bux the grip of what is to this extent an 
adverse geography is now partly broken. 

The Chowan Bridge, which has been opened within the 
year, restores to North Carolina its six lost counties. Look- 
ing at a map of the state, one sees in the upper right-hand 
corner a group of counties cut off from the rest of the state 
by Albemarle Sound and the Chowan River on the south 
and west, with the Atlantic Ocean on the east and the 
Virginia line on the north. 

A few months ago ground was broken for the great Hudson 
River Bridge, which will cross, it is hoped in five years’ time, 
from Fort Washington to Fort Lee. There is also now the 
Bear Mountain Bridge in the mountainous section up the 
river, another is under way, and in time it may be necessary 
to link lower Manhattan with the Jersey shore. 

Manhattan Island is far more closely riveted by bridges 
and tunnels to that portion of New York State which lies 
to its east than with equally distant sections of New Jersey 
to the west. More bridges across the Hudson will help to 
restore the balance of a somewhat lopsided development. 
The metropolis cannot continue to grow unless the rivers 
and channels which surround its heart are spanned in many 
places. Circulation is its imperative necessity. 

Many of the newer bridges are owned and operated by 
private corporations, but with a limited or terminable 
franchise. In this way the immediate users pay for the con- 
struction, and at the end of, say, forty years the state or 
contiguous counties become the owners of the property. 
In the meantime tolls pay off the capital which has been 
invested and a sufficient income upon the same. 

We see no reason why the building of great bridges 
should not go on, for there are many more physical ob- 
stacles to be overcome. New York needs several more 
spans, and San Francisco is not satisfied as. yet. Private 
capital is willing to do much of the work, and can be in- 
duced to accept many a commission on a limited rather 
than a perpetual franchise. In this way the state secures a 
bridge in course of time without a penny’s cost to the tax- 
payers. The taxpayers seem to have plenty of other uses 
for their money, and as long as private capital can and will 
provide facilities, it should be encouraged to do so. 
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HEN the Sherman Antitrust bill was 

\ \ brought up in Congress in 1890, the chief 

source of its strength was the fear of the 

empty dinner pail. Although it did not originate 
and was not put through strictly as a labor measure, 
friends of the workingman and his representatives in 
many union organizations saw in it a powerful new 
weapon in his age-old struggle against the mastery of the 
employer. The hereditary hostility of these groups had 
been steadily increasing since the ending of the Civil War. 
On the one side this was manifest in a low-wage policy 
leading to the importation of foreign labor, and on the 
other by recurring strikes. Since these conflicts reached 
their greatest intensity among the employes of large cor- 
porations, it was perhaps only natural for the public as 
well as for labor to trace all industrial evils to mere size. 
This background of social feeling probably had more to 
do with the passage of the bill than the specific commer- 
cial ills it was designed to correct. A great deal was said 
in sympathy for the little fellow in business who was being 
driven to the wall by the trusts, but in the echoes of four 
decades much of it sounds rather hollow. The tradition 
that business was essentially a form of piracy was still 
very much alive, and in the mass mind the reaction to 
the failure of a commercial enterprise was similar—except 
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among those who thereby lost their jobs—to what the 
average man feels today when he reads of a battle between 
bandits in which lives are lost. It was deplorable, but a 
menace had been removed and men breathed more easily. 

No doubt there was a wealth of commercial evidence to 
justify the antitrust law, yet in the light of present knowl- 
edge it is possible to marshal an equal array of facts to 
indicate that the fear of restraint was exaggerated, to say 
the least. 

The ten years preceding the passage of the bill had been 
marked by the greatest industrial development in the 
history of the world up to that time. In that period we 
had added 70,000 miles to the length of our railroads, car- 
rying them for the first time into every state in the Union. 
The shift from agriculture to industry had brought about 
an increase of 60 per cent in the number of manufacturing 
wage earners, as against a 26 per cent increase in popula- 
tion. Business in many lines was growing too rapidly to be 
handled by small units, to be sure; yet in spite of the huge 
combinations of capital being brought together, the coun- 
try had actually added more than 100,000 factories and 
hand and neighborhood industries to its total during the 
80’s—an increase of 40 per cent. 

In the light of these figures, one need not be an economist 
today to recognize that the country was suffering from too 
much competition rather than too little. We are now 
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aware that the remedy of restraint was econom- 
ically unsound, apart from any question of legality, 
because it was based on two false premises. One 
of these was that a wage is essentially a cost and 
that profits may be increased by reducing it. The other 
was that the public had no interest, moral or legal, in the 
affairs of corporate enterprise. But when this much is 
granted, it is still undeniable that many of the trust build- 
ers whose names became anathema saw farther ahead than 
their critics. By substituting regulation for restraint and 
agreement for compulsion, we have attained a stabilization 
of industry and a distribution of prosperity never ap- 
proached before in the history of civilization. Moreover, 
the corner stone of this structure is the very size that 
terrorized our peopie forty years ago. 

In passing, it might also be noted that the Sherman Act 
had another effect which, had it been foreseen or antici- 
pated, might have prevented its passage. It has taken on 
the aspect of a Frankenstein to organized labor. Eighteen 
years after its adoption, the Supreme Court of the United 
States determined in the Danbury Hatters’ case that the 
legislators had intended the act to include combinations of 
labor as well as of capital. 

Since then there has been a growing list of decisions 
tending to bring the acts of labor unions more and more 
within the scope of the law. During October of the pres- 
ent year the Supreme Court affirmed two interpretations 
by lower courts, both against the United Mine Workers, 
which, in the opinion of one liberal journal, will result in 
“paralysis to the activities of a national union.” For the 
first twenty years after the passage of 
the act most of the criticism of it came 
from capital. During that period labor's 
chief objection was that it had failed to 
work. Today the great volume of com- 
plaint is that it works too wel! in the cur- 
tailment of the activities of labor combina- 
tions. (Continued on Page 79)} 

















The Man Who Writes the Arithmetic 
Books Joins the Information Bureau 


OW far to Chicago? Well, now, if half the distance 
were two-sevenths of the distance from here to Cin- 
cinnati and the distance from here to Cincinnati were 

six times as long as the distance from here to Worcester, 
which is exactly forty-seven miles, it would be eight thousand 
miles. I hope that answers your question. Don’t mention 
it. . . . The 5:18 to Scarsdale? John, after giving one- 
third of his tracks to Mary, one-ninth to David, and three- 
thirteenths to Alice, has twice the number of the track on 
which the 5:18 leaves. . . . You’re welcome. . . . Pardon 
me, madam? . . . That gets you into Pittsburgh at—well, 
A can get to Pittsburgh in four hours while B can do the 
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But it’s hard to look 
Al some who cook! 


They have to cook. 

That's the only bait 

They own. No charm. 

And I'd really hate 

To have to look at one every 
day. 

I may like my eggs done a 
certain way, 


But I'd rather hair with a 
bit of a curl 

On the saucy head of a bit 
of a girl 





“Bert, Would You Have Suspected a Cat of Possessing a Wallop Like 


That in Either Mitt?’’ 


same traveling in two and a half hours. You 
will travel exactly one-half as fast as A plus 
one-third of the difference between A’s and B’s 
time, and your train leaves here at two P.M. 
“Yes, sir. It will cost you, to go to San 
Francisco, twenty-five dollars more than seven 
times the cost of going from Topeka to Kansas 
City plus 6 per cent of the difference of $5000 
compounded quarterly at 5 per cent and a 
thirty-day note for $10,000 at 7.5 per cent. 
“Newport? Quick now! Five, add seven, 
subtract two, divide by two, subtract three, 
multiply by seven, add one, divide by five, 
add nine, multiply by three, divide by six 
and—oh come, come, you’reslow! Try it again. 
Seven -—— Officer! Help! Quick! Qu——” 
— Parke Cummings. 


Teo a Noncooking Lady 


— to marry a girl who cooks, 
Not one who looks 


ORAWN BY WILLIAM TEFFT SCHWARZ 


Like the fashion books. 


New Year. 
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Some of Our College Graduates are Telling the Self-Made Millionaires 


With a happy heart and a 
jest about her; 
I don’t care much for the 
rest about her. 
The girl who wins the heart 
of a man 
Doesn't always win with a 
frying pan! 
Mary 
Carolyn Davies. 


Ennui 


’D LOVE to lilt a sere- 
nade 
Beneath a massive hem- 
lock tree, 
To lure you along a fairy 
glade 










“*] Wonder What New Stunt I Can Play With This Year*’ 





Where to Get Off 


And hear your laughter, light and free. 
My dear, I'd do all this, and more, 

If only it weren’t such a beastly bore. 
James Gabelle. 


Willie Learns What it’s All About 


““TDAPA,” said Willie, with the mingled feelings of one 

who has suffered a great loss and, at the same time, has 
made a substantial gain—‘‘ papa, I am throwing away my 
library.” 

“Great Scott, son,” said the surprised father, ‘‘I thought 
your books were your most valued possessions!”’ 

“They were once, but no more. I have suddenly come 
to realize that I am the victim of a lot of insidious propa- 
ganda. Without knowing it—that is, until now—-I have 
been guided into certain lines of thought. My likes and 
dislikes, my reactions, my very prejudices have been made 
to order for me. Even now it may be too late to do any- 
thing about it, but I shall 
try.” 

“‘Surely,’’ answered the 
father— ‘surely there is a mis- 
take.” 

“No,” stated the lad, “‘it is 
all too plain. I shall never 
hear the name of Frank Merri- 
well again without something 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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When you want the soup 
to be a big part of the meal 


Someone asked us for our explanation of the remarkable 
popularity of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup and why its use has 
increased with such leaps and bounds in the past few years. 

Aside from the delicious quality of the soup, there are 
two important reasons. First, the growing preference for 
vegetables in the daily diet. Second, the heartiness of 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup—the fact that this substantial 
vegetable food can be made the principal dish of many a meal. 

Here is a dish that is right in line with the latest dietetic 
teaching to eat more vegetables. 

Fifteen different vegetables. Beef broth. Cereals. Herbs 
and seasoning. Thirty-two ingredients in all. You simply 
add an equal quantity of water, bring to a boil and simmer 
a few minutes. So convenient! 



















A different soup for 
every day. See ket of 
2/1 kinds on label. 










12 cents a can 
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~/ No I like my books, but Campbell’s cooks 
eet Are “works” that I adore. 
Se Such perfect taste—I always haste a -CAMpppy Seued PANY 2 
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characteristics which, embodied in one hu- 

man form, were Arthur E. Stilwell of forty 
years ago, and which, for that matter, are still 
the same individual, I pick confidence in myself 
as the outstanding and most prolific of all traits. 
My object in mentioning it here is my wish to 
put you in sympathy with it, that you may dif- 
ferentiate sharply, as I have always tried to do, between 
self-reliance and conceit. Conceit I not only abominate 
but look upon as just as much a detriment to the poor 
devil afflicted with it as confidence is an asset to the lucky 
person possessed of it. To mv mind there is no pithier ex- 
pression than “conceited ass.” 

My attitude in connection with the rather unusual 
events in finance and railroading I am about to describe I 
ask, therefore, that you charge up to this spirit of depend- 
ing upon myself to go about the performance of certain 
tasks in defiance of accepted conventions and recognized 
methods. One phase of it I want to stress with particular 
emphasis. Though at times I was presumably acting en- 
tirely on my own initiative I never lost sight of the fact 
that standing back of me was the powerful group of busi- 
ness leaders whom I always assembled in the directorate of 
any enterprise with which I was connected. My acts, 
though perhaps self-suggested, had the sanction of these 
men and I was merely their emissary to go out and do what 
all of us had conceived as proper. In other words, I was 
the work horse. 


I: RETROSPECTIVE self-analysis of the 


The Fever of Expansion 


NCE my good friend and coworker, E. L. Martin, had 

caught the fever of expansion, his policies and mine re- 
garding railroad building and operation harmonized splen- 
didly. Martin for a long time had had an idea of extending 
a railroad south to Hume, Missouri, about eighty miles 
away, where there were fair coal fields which could supply 
Kansas City on short haul. We bought the fields at Hume, 
but knowing something about the quality of the coal they 
produced, I was fearful they would never 
amount to much. [I also appreciated 
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BY RAEBURN VAN 
that if we started out on this venture and made a failure 
of it, it would be very hard to apologize and do the work 
some other way. Which also involves a general policy I 
have always adhered to. 

“We will not stop at Hume,” I said to Martin. “We 
will go down to Pittsburg, Kansas, where there are good 
coal fields, and then to Joplin, where the great lead and 
zine business is, and if the Hume coal is no good we won’t 
have all our eggs in one basket.” 

What I was really thinking more about ail the time was 
building a railroad to the sea, but I was afraid that if I 
sprang it on Martin and the other people at this early 
stage, they might object. If we could get to Joplin I was 
sure I would have no trouble raising the money to go on 
still farther. Martin and my friends in Philadelphia 
thought my idea about not pinning our faith to Hume 
alone was sound and that we had better make Joplin our 
destination. 

“But all this is going to involve a lot more money. 
Where are you going to get it?’’ Martin asked. 

‘I’m going to form a construction company with $2,500,- 
000 capital. Philadelphia’s been a good old town as far as 
we’re concerned, so we'll call it the Philadelphia Construc- 
tion Company.” 

“You'd better have some bankers help you; it’s quite a 
job raising $2,500,000,” Martin and the others said. 

So I went around to the brokerage houses in New York and 
Philadelphia and they all wanted 20 per cent commission. 
I reported back to my associates what we were up against. 

“Tf we give any such commission we cannot make the 
thing pay what we are expecting it will,” I told them. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T am going to place every 
share of the stock myself.” 

Since the Kansas City Subur- 
ban Belt Railroad had proved 
such a profitable investment to 


those who had taken a chance on what seemed to 
have beei: an uncertain quantity, I had excellent 
potential material with which to work. Doctor 
Woods, the Kansas City banker, was my first 
point of attack, and he took $100,000 in the pro- 
jected railroad. Church White, cashier of the 
Bank of Commerce, bought $50,000; Richard 
Gentry, of Kansas City, $100,000; Mr. Drexel, 
$100,000; Mr. Stotesbury, $50,000. Other of the belt-line 
stockholders came in as fast as I could go to them and 
explain the project, and in about six months I had the 
entire $2,500,000 placed. The money raising had been en- 
tirely a one-man enterprise, but neither a burdensome 
nor a disagreeable task for me, as I got a keen relish outeof 
convincing people of the soundness of the proposition and 
seeing them sign their checks. 


Mr. Martin Steps Out 


E CALLED the road in those early days the Kansas 

City, Pittsburg and Gulf, but since the name was 
changed to Kansas City Southern subsequently and since it 
is identified in the public mind solely as the Kansas City 
Southern, I shall avoid confusion by using the latter title 
only. Mr. Martin was elected president of it and Mr. 
Stotesbury and I vice presidents. Mr. Stotesbury’s banking 
interests kept him in Philadelphia most of the time, but 
he would make frequent trips West to see how things were 
progressing, using on these journeys the private car he now 
had as the road’s vice president. On one of these visits he 
and Mr. Martin got together for a long chat. 

Mr. Stotesbury said, “‘ Martin, you are up to your ears 
in commercial business—a banker. We all know that Stil- 
well built this railroad. He is the one who raised all the 
money and who is known among the moneyed interests in 
the East. Don’t you think it would be the proper thing 
for you to resign as president and for us to put him in that 
office? It seems to me only right that he should have the 
presidency and you and myself the vice presidency.” 

Martin meditated for a few 
moments. “It’s curious I hadn’t 
seen it in just that light before, 
but now that you mention it, of 
course I think it’s the only fit- 
ting thing to do.” 

So dear old unselfish Martin 
stepped out and I was elected 
president of the Kansas City 
Southern at thirty-two. I recall 
with a great deal of interest how 
the newspapers of the country 
the next day were more con- 
cerned with the youth of the 

company’s new head than 
they were with the fact a 
change had been made. It 
was stated then, and I as- 
sume it was true, that J 
was the youngest railroad 
president the United States 
had ever known. 

The output from the 
Hume fields was inferior, 
and by the time the road 
got to Joplin the only coal 
we were hauling into Kan- 
sas City was that from the 
Pittsburg mines. It was at 
this moment that I made 
my next move, which was 
asally among my friends 
to gain permission to ex- 
tend the line from Joplin 
to Shreveport, Louisiana, 
where we could connect 
with the Southern Pacific 
for New Orleans and with 
the Houston, East and 
West Texas for Houston 
and Galveston. If I could 
bring this about it would 
crystallize the transcend- 
ing ambition of my life. I 
would have my railroad 
from Kansas City to the 
sea, a direct line and 

Continued on Page 26) 
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187 It was in this manner that G. F. Swift carried 

out his first business venture more than 50 years 
ago, buying a heifer, dressing it himself, and selling the 
meat from a covered wagon. Long after that time meat was 
sold thus in thousands of smail towns. 
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192 Now the small-town meat dealer merely gives 

his order to a Swift salesman and the meat and 
other farm products ave sent to him in spick-and-span 
refrigerator cars. After dropping off his order these cars 
pass on to other towns. 


Supplying the smaller towns 


The local butcher provided fresh meat and 
often peddled it through the streets of the 
village from a covered wagon. 

The quality was uncertain and the manner 
of marketing it hardly sanitary. Yet it was 
the best meat to be had in the smaller towns 
of 50 years ago. 

Today Swift & Company supplies retail 
merchants in thousands of small 
towns with direct refrigerator car 
shipments of meat and other 
products. 

There is hardly a railroad town 
in the United States that cannot 
have meats and other perishable 





products of a quality as fine and in variety 
as great as those enjoyed by consumers in 
the large cities. 


By its direct car route system of delivery 
Swift & Company has made the whole 
nation the market for the livestock raiser’s 
products and for other products of the 
farm—eggs, butter, cheese and poultry which 

are branded Brookfield. 


The volume of small-town busi- 
ness added by this economical 
method of distribution has also 
tended to reduce overhead and 
narrow the spread between the 
price of livestock and meat. 


Swift & Company 


©S. & Co 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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hundreds of miles shorter than those in operation. I would 
be in position to say to the farmers of the Middle West 
upstanding, hard-working Americans: “‘ Here is a railroad 
which will exact from you only a just tribute; here is a 
raifroad which will work with you and not against you 
which will charge you only 16 cents a hundred for your 
export grain and not the 26 cents you have been paying.” 

I must have imparted my enthusiasm to my associates, 
for they fell in readily with my plan for the formation of a 
new $3,500,000 construction company to carry on the work, 
which we called the Arkansas Construction Company. 

There was a short line running from Texarkana north 
about forty miles, known as the Texarkana and Fort Smith 
and owned by a man named Whitaker, who lived in Tex- 
arkana. He had spanned the Red River with a pretty fair 
steel bridge, and that was about all he had which amounted 
to much. The rails were poor and the ties no good. I 
understood that George Gould was rather nervous when he 
heard that I was going to extend the line to Shreveport, as 
he feared it might interfere with his roads—the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain and Southern and the Texas and Pacific 
and that he had been negotiating with Whitaker for the 
Texarkana property. At the time this information reached 
me I had barely begun to raise money for the Arkansas 
Construction Company and had just about incorporated 
it, but here was an emergency which had to be dealt with 
quickly. So I made a flying trip to my favorite haven when 
in need of funds —Philadelphia—got my crowd around me 
and told them I wanted $300,000 in jig time. They came 
through, as they always had, and in just one day I had the 
necessary amount, of which Mr. Waterall, as I remember, 
put in $40,000. I then hurried to Texarkana, and while 
Mr. Gould was looking over his engineers’ report to decide 
whether or not he needed the road to block me, I closed 
with Whitaker for $210,000. As the road had a charter 
to build to Fort Smith, this effectually blocked Mr. Gould. 


Antiques of the Railroad World 


\ J ITH the balance I had left above the purchase price 

of the Whitaker road, I started in to build a road south 
from Joplin to Siloam Springs, Arkansas, less than 200 miles 
from Kansas City. The buying of town sites, laying them 
out, naming the principal streets after the directors of the 
road or my friends, and booming these newly found com- 
munities as desirable places for people to locate, consti- 


tuted no small part of my work. I was anxious, too, to 
make our road a sort of model for economical railroad 
building, which would furnish a striking contrast to the way 
these things were often done in the West at that time. 
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To overcome the 
looseness of prevail- 
ing methods, I let 
out our work in small 
sections to small con- 
tractors, and the 
price, as far as we 
could learn, was 
about 25 per cent less 
than that paid by 
other roads. We 
bought 100 miles of 
our steel rails from Charles M.Schwab, who then represented 
the Carnegie Steel Company, at $16 a ton. Our ties cost 
35 to 40 cents apiece. Our earth work cost us 14 cents a 
yard, our loose rock 35 cents a yard and our solid rock 7¢ 
cents a yard. I offer these figures as interesting antiques 
of the railroad world. Anybody now building railroads 
will look at them in amazement that such prices could ever 
have existed. And to carry our rule of economy to its nth 
power, the financing was done at a cost of 6 per cent, which 
we paid the trust company as fiscal agents, and which 
was about one-third the cost of the financing of any other 
Western road. My salary as president was $5000 a year. 

It took us about two and a half years to build thus far, 
and we were operating trains over a line which had no 
grade greater than 1 per cent, and very little as high as 
that, when the panic of 1893 came. The Wabash and the 
Union Pacific went into the hands of receivers and half a 
dozen other railroads followed suit. Business was in the grip 
of one of the most violent paroxysms it had ever known. 
Money seemed to wither up and vanish into thin air. People 
took a tight hold on their pocketbooks and fled in fear when 
anybody suggested investment to them. It was out of 
the question to raise money in the United States for rail- 
roads. 

A dread that something like this panic might happen 
had made me so conservative that I never went ahead of 
my money. Neither were there any bonds on which to pay 
interest, and we were me.’ .ng expenses. So, owing no 
money and having no interest to pay, we could afford to 
sit back and wait until the panic rolled by. But inaction 
was the last thing in the world I contemplated. 

A hunch came to me. It was that I could go to Holland 
and raise the $3,000,000 we needed to build the road from 
Siloam Springs to Shreveport. The idea became an obses- 
sion. I had never been in Holland except for a fleeting 
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Our Trains Would Carry Them as Far as the Line Had Progressed, From 
Which Point They Would Continue the Journey Afoot or in Wagons Which 
Were Waiting in Anticipation of This New Business 


visit of three days. That had been some years before, when 
I was working for the Travelers Insurance Company, and I 
had become so fagged from incessant toil that Mr. Batter- 
son, the president, had recommended that I take a four 
weeks’ trip to Europe. The incidents of that voyage came 
parading back to view as this new hunch rapidly assumed 
the magnitude of a conviction. 


On the Trail of Another Hunch 


REMEMBERED that Mrs. Stilwell and I had gone first 

to England and then to the Continent and that the assidu- 
ity with which we had visited cathedrals from early morning 
until late at night had so cured us of the cathedral habit 
that we had resolved never to visit another cathedral, 
which we never have. Our ship was the Amsterdam, a 
5000-ton vessel, considered fairly big for that day, with a 
candle in each room for lighting purposes. We had made 
both crossings on the Amsterdam, our tour of Europe 
taking place in the interim while she was unloading and 
loading. On the way back home we had become ac- 
quainted with a young man who had told us he was a Dutch 
coffee merchant of Holland and who had a tongue-twisting 
name for an American to pronounce. Mark this latter 
circumstance; it is important. 

I talked with my friends in Kansas City and told them I 
was going to Holland to raise $3,000,000. They asked me 
if I knew anyone there. I told them no, I did not; that I 
had only been there two days in my life. From which they 
concluded I was probably not all there and advised me to 
go to Philadelphia and talk it over with my friends in that 
city. It is quite possible they also had it in mind that a 
change of scene might be good for my mental condition. 
So dear old Philadelphia saw me again. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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the company was about to be presented 
with another contract, and no power yet 
devised by man could have driven him from 
the scene of possible disclosures. Herd was 
a calm, methodically minded individual 
who could be depended on to find the 
straight line between two given points; and 
having found this straight line by mathe- 
matical processes, on this line he would 
proceed without regard to rock ledges, re- 
fractory property owners, bad whisky, 
heavy rainfall or the meanderings of Uncle 
Pete. As he proceeded, he would gather 
momentum like a landslide. Brother Herd 
was indispensable to the company. 

Maryanna was a stockholder, so Mary- 
anna came to the meeting. She sat to the 
right of her father, and her red hair was a 
flame of warmth in the cold air that is al- 
ways on tap when mere males congregate 
for the transaction of business or the im- 
provement of mankind. Uncle Pete 
whacked on the table vigorously and arose. 
He explained in an aggressive voice the why 
and the wherefore of this most unusuzl as- 
sembly. 

‘‘Now, fellow stockholders,” he said, 
after the details had been duly explained, 
“this meeting was called because tomorrow 
morning I’ve got to leave here for New 
York to square up the details on the 
trusteeship on our dump cars—got to leave 
in the morning, and if I can’t get you to go 
in with me on this, I’m going to try to get 
financed in New York and go it alone. Be- 
cause I believe we can clean this potato 
patch, and I’ll tell you how. A new wash- 
ing plant, a commercial screen, tracks up to 
the washing plant and a thousand feet of 
storage tracks will cost us about sixty 
thousand dollars. And for one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars we can build the 
sweetest twenty-four-inch dredge that ever 
struck these parts, and we can knock out 
more gravel than six railroads can use. 

“T’ve got the dope here; we can take 
this contract and we can mop up. We've 
made money at Laguna and we’ve delivered 
the ballast, but we never have opened up on 
the commercial stuff. The way we're fixed 
there now, we can’t take any outside busi- 
ness; it’s all we can do to fill our ballast 
contracts; but if we had a twenty-four- 
inch dredge free to work on commercial 
stuff ten days out of each month, we’d mop 
up. Wesure would! If we had that dredge 
there, that’s what we’d do! Twenty days 
on double shift and a big dredge like I’m 
talking about would fill this railroad con- 
tract, and that’s allowing a big margin. 
There won't be any repairs, any shutdowns 
for repairs, on the new plant or the new 
dredge for better than a year—and at the 
end of eighteen months we own the original 
investment. 

“We can renew the agreement with the 
railroad if we want to. If I’d had the two 
hundred thousand I’d have put in this 
dredge long ago”—here Walter Eldridge 
Chidson, the banker, permitted himself an 
amused smile—‘‘but I haven’t got it, and 
the company hasn’t got it; but the railroad 
has it, and the railroad wants to put it up. 
I told them this afternoon that I’d do it, 
and,I’m going to. If you won’t go in with 
me, I’ll go it alone. I’ll pump out of the 
north section of Laguna and I'll pay you a 
royalty on every yard I get. But I don’t 
want to go in this for myself; I want the 
company to go in with me. We've got a 
chance to double our production and get in 
the commercial and road gravel business 
down there-—there’s big money in it—and 
we won't have to spend a dime. I’d like to 
hear from some of you.” 

Mr. Pendleton sat down. Mr. Chidson, 
the banker, spoke up. As regards the bond, 
said he, of course that could be arranged. 
He wouldn’t presume to annoy any of them 
with the details; they had arranged for 
larger bends than the one required at 
present; they could consider the matter 
of the bond as presenting no difficulties, 
But he wished to touch lightly on other 
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phases of this proposed contract; he hoped 
his remarks would be accepted attentively 
and that no one would get embarrassed. 

He had seen many contracts accepted, 
said Mr. Chidson, and the machinery for 
these contracts was always decided upon in 
advance, and the cost of the machinery was 
always carefully estimated, as no doubt it 
would be in this case. Never in the history 
of the company, declared Mr. Chidson, had 
they come within the cost decided upon. 
When they built a plant in the stockhold- 
ers’ meeting for forty thousand dollars, it 
cost them sixty thousand dollars before a 
wheel turned. He knew that this proposed 
two-hundred-thousand-dollar plant at La- 
guna would cost in the neighborhood of 
three hundred thousand dollars if the esti- 
mated cost was two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

Where did they think they were going to 
get the extra one hundred thousand dol- 
lars? Hadn’t past experience taught them 
that a railroad always took from sixty to 
one hundred and twenty days to pay off? 
Where was the money coming from that 
would pay for the operation of this mam- 
moth rant before the railroad approved 
and finally paid the rendered invoices? 
Where did the fuel bill, the pay roll, the 
maintenance costs for one hundred and 
twenty days come in? 

Did money grow on trees? demanded Mr. 
Chidson. It would cost in the immediate 
vicinity of a cool hundred additional thou- 
sand to operate for four months—judging 
from past experience. Where did this 
money come from? Would Mr. Pendleton 
object to giving them a tentative outline of 
how he expected to finance the proposed 
plant? Also, any humorous remarks about 
the company not expending a dime were 
most distinctly out of place. Would Mr. 
Pendleton please refrain from any reference 
to dimes? 

“ “hank you,” said Mr. Chidson. 

Mr. Pendleton replied that on the first of 
the coming month they had two drag lines 
and a steam shovel free frorn financial en- 
cumbrance that could be used as collateral; 
also, that the ‘ad a locomotive or so that 
might be used fur some such purpose. Mr. 
Chidson inquired as to what value might be 
put on the machines, adding that he 
thought it inadvisable to try to peddle a 
locomotive—that the market on locomo- 
tives was far from prosperous. 

Mr. Pendleton answered that the value 
of the two drag lines and the shovel, figur- 
ing in depreciation, came close to one 
hundred and ten thousand dollars; that any 
one of several of their locomotives ought to 
be worth at least ten thousand dollars toany 
secondhand dealer, but that if one loco- 
motive wasn’t enough, they could throw in 
an extra one. 

“We've got sixteen rod engines and four 
Shays,” declared Mr. Pendleton; “we 
oughtta raise whatever extra we need from 
them. We won’t need much; we'll stick to 
the estimate this time. We'll just make up 
our minds we got to do it.” 

They discussed the contract for better 
thananhour. Mr. Chidson explained to Mr. 
Pendleton that in event of the company’s 
failure to live up to the terms as laid down, 
they might have to seek additional capital, 
and that should this happen, the terms 
under which the new capital came in would 
no doubt be painful to the present stock- 
holders. 

Brother Herd said little; he listened to 
Mr. Pendleton; he listened to Mr. Chid- 
son; he listened to Mr. Lawrence; he lis- 
tened to the other stockholders; he asked 
Maryanna what she thought about it. 
Maryanna remarked in modern fashion 
that it looked to her as though someone 
ought to follow her esteemed parent around 
carrying a pail of cold water and at inter- 
vals of thirty minutes cool him off; from 
what Mr. Chidson said, that the new con- 
tract was risky, but that since they would 
probably make money on it, they might as 


well assume it; that she would vote to 
assume the contract. 

In the end they accepted the contract, 
and even Mr. Chidson finally confessed 
that there was a faint possibility that they 
might come out on top. He even went so far 
as to agree to try to raise money on the 
gravel holdings at Laguna. 

“But I wish to make clear to you, gen- 
tlemen,”’ declared the banker, “that this is 
a most unusual procedure. I shall un- 
doubtedly be severely criticized for such 
unsound practice.” 

Uncle Pete arose. In the rookie-squad 
voice of a first sergeant he thanked them 
all resoundingly; he prophesied a golden 
age for Laguna Leon; he waxed enthusias- 
tic over more and better gravel. As a fin- 
ishing touch, he made the following sugges- 
tion: That in as much as this new dredge 
was to be more or less of an epoch in the 
business life of Pendleton, Herd & Co., they 
should distinguish it in some way from the 
other dredges. Instead of numbering the 
new dredge, as had been their practice, why 
not dignify it with a name—and what name 
more appropriate than Maryanna? And 
because of a certain well-known physical 
characteristic of a certain well-known fe- 
male stockholder, would it not also be ap- 
propriate to have the Maryanna painted a 
flaming red color? The stockholders made 
a motion of the suggestion and passed it 
unanimously and loudly. 

The dredge was built, the washing plant 
was completed, the tracks had been laid 
and graded. In ten days more they would 
fill the first car under the terms of the new 
contract. 

Uncle Pete had put a young man, Eli 
Sloane, in charge of the new dredge and the 
washing plant. There was a superintendent 
at Laguna Leon—a mahogany-hard old- 
timer named Louis Johnson—who was 
responsible for all the dredges and equip- 
ment; but the local responsibility for the 
dredge Maryanna and the new washing 
plant was to rest on the rather youthful 
shoulders of the young Mr. Sloane. 

Mr. Pendleton was always putting young 
men in charge of work that they had to 
grow up to; it was one of the reasons why 
Mr. Pendleton was what he was. At six- 
teen Sloane had fired a drag line on one of 
the biggest levee jobs that Uncle Pete had 
ever tied into. At twenty he was one of the 
best drag-line skinners—-operators—in the 
company; his machine was clean from a 
housewife’s standpoint and perfect from all 
known mechanical angles. Superintend- 
ents asked that he be assigned to their con- 
tracts. 

The youthful Mr. Sloane was the holder 
of a reputation that he had earned by mov- 
ing many yards of dirt with a minimum of 
breakdowns. At the age of twenty-six he 
went to a business school and took book- 
keeping, because he had noted on several 
oceasions that bookkeepers, and also time- 
keepers, had given superintendents not 
only sleepless nights but also shortages. 
Mr. Sloane thought that the day might 
come when he would have a pencil pusher 
recording his accomplishments, and when 
that day did come, Mr. Sloane decided it 
would be best for all concerned if more than 
one man knew how to put marks in the 
books. He learned slowly, but he finished 
what he started out to do, and when he left 
the school they told him that he was a 
bookkeeper—and he was. When twenty- 
seven, he took the money he had saved and 
went to Mr. Pendleton with a proposition. 

“Here,” said he, ‘‘are three thousand 
good iron men. You take it as the first pay- 
ment on that yard-and-a-half machine at 
Okedee Spur, that T-36 from the job on the 
joint track. I'll give you paper for seven- 
teen thousand dollars for that machine and 
the bucket that’s on her, if you’ll give me 
the subcontract to move your dirt at Fill- 
more. You put the machine down there 
and pay me sixteen cents a yard. I’ll un- 
load her and walk her out to the job. You 
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handle my pay roll from your office, you 
pay my fuel bill from the dirt that I move 
for you.” 

“T didn’t want that job at Fillmore,” 
warned Uncle Pete. ‘‘I bid it high because 
I didn’t want it—it’s a bad job. We got it, 
but I don’t think you’d better try it. I’m 
glad to see you go it alone, but I think 
you'd better wait.” 

“Sixteen cents is big money,” replied 
Sloane; “‘it’ll pay for the drag line and 
leave me a wad to stick in my pocket. Will 
you pay sixteen cents?” 

“It’s a big job for a young squirt, anda 
hell of a country,” said Uncle Pete gravely. 
‘*When you’re busted, come and tell me, 
and I’ll give you a job again. . Yeah, 
I’ll pay sixteen cents.” 

So Sloane went down to Fillmore and tied 
into the job. He was operating on a shoe- 
string, doing the work of three men to hold 
his pay roll down. Thirty days after they 
started digging, the rainy season hit them. 
Uncle Pete was right in what he said about 
the country. 

Every time they moved the machine 
they bogged down. It was not unusual to 
take an entire day to move once. The 
scene of their all but impossible labors be- 
came not a place fit for humans to eat and 
work and sleep in, but a prehistoric, un- 
tracked swamp. They were four young 
fools, Sloane and his three waterlogged, 
overworked men, and Sloane was the most 
unreasonable, stubborn fool of them all. 
He would move his dirt, he swore, if the 
flood came again. 

The only way to stop a man like Sloane 
from doing his job is to knock him com- 
pletely out of the picture. That’s what 
happened. They were working high ground; 
it looked like safe, well drained ground, but, 
underneath, it was rotten from the rains. 
They were making better progress than 
they had since the downpour started. The 
cut was below them, sixty feet below them, 
fourteen feet deep in muddy water. Sloane 
was at the operating levers when it hap- 
pened. 

The fireman screamed at him, the ground 
under the drag line broke away and slid 
toward the cut. There wasn’t one chance in 
ten thousand of saving the machine; an 
aeroplane might have gotten away, but a 
drag line never. Now Sloane knew his ma- 
chine, knew to the inch how far he could 
move it in so many minutes, and he knew, 
also, that he had no minutes in which to 
move, but only seconds. So what he did 
was utterly senseless, entirely idiotic. It 
was simply the courageous gesture of a 
fighter. He threw the cams in gear and 
stayed at the levers, tried to walk the ma- 
chine away from the lip of the bank. She 
went over the side rolling, with the fifty- 
foot boom thrashing mud and air and water, 
and she took Sloane along with her. He 
bobbed up out of the wreckage like a cork, 
and his men threw a rope to him and pulled 
him out. 

Did Mr. Sloane, upon reaching the safety 
of the shore, thank his Maker for his almost 
miraculous escape from death? No, Mr. 
Sloane did not. Mr. Sloane sat upon the 
bank with a bruised body and a very much 
busted nose, and he filled the air with prime 
and poisonous language. He reviewed the 
predecessors of the T-36 that lay in the 
ditch before him, with relish and with rage; 
at no time since Watt first toyed with the 
famous teakettle has a mechanical con- 
trivance been the recipient of such an 
epidemic of foul language. He paused to 
spit out a couple of spare teeth and to wipe 
the blood out of his face, and he began ail 
over again. After he had exhausted the 
English language and a mule skinner’s 
vocabulary of all known epithets, he re- 
viewed the calamity with some degree of 
sanity. He didn’t need a prophet to tell 
him that all the king’s horses and all the 
Army’s mules wouldn’t be able to get the 
drag line out before spring. So he and his 
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hired hands cranked up the flivver and 
swam it back to the railroad. And Sloane 
got on a train and eventually arrived at 
Uncle Pete's office, acknowledged himself 
indebted to the tune of seventeen thousand 
dollars, and asked for a job. And was 
promptly put to work. 

A few months later, when they started to 
build the new plant at Laguna, Mr. Pendle- 
ton bethought himself of the young Mr. 
Sloane, and he brought him to Laguna as a 
foreman. Uncle Pete had heard what the 
young man had been through at Fillmore; 
he had gone in person to Fillmore, and what 
he had seen there convinced him that Mr. 
Sloane would do to take along. 

When they were practically through with 
the building of the dredge, Uncle Pete 
dropped down to Laguna—the dredge was 
about ready for the paint job. 

“‘Ever see my daughter?”’ questioned 
Mr. Pendleton in his first-sergeant voice. 

“No, I never have,’”’ answered young 
Sloane. 

“Got red hair,’”’ said Uncle Pete grimly. 
“We'll paint this barge red—named it 
after her—it oughtta be painted red.” 

“‘Good idea,” said Eli Sloane. ‘‘ What 
kinda red?” 

‘‘What kinda red?” bawled Uncle Pete. 
‘*What kinda red? Why, you fool, red! 
She’s got red hair! Don’t you know any- 
thing?”’ 

“There’s all kinds o' red—different 
shades, Mr. Pendleton,” protested Sloane. 
“We got a lot of good box-car red over in 
the store room, some car repairer left it 
here. I was figuring on using it; it’s real 
good paint.” 

Uncle Pete was speechless for a moment. 

“You young jackass,” he finally bel- 
lowed, ‘“‘do you think my girl’s hair looks 
like a box car? I want a job done on that 
boat, understand? I want it painted red, 
see? Red! If I come down here and find 
that boat looking like a box car, I’ll chase 
you clear to China.” 

Mr. Pendleton stalked off, muttering and 
mumbling about box cars. Mr. Sloane 
thought numerous things—mainly that if 
this daughter of the boss was only half as 
ugly as her father, it would be no more than 
proper and fitting not to paint the dredge at 
ali. He made inquiries of Louis Johnson, 
the superintendent, and developed the fact 
that the hair of Maryanna Pendleton was, 
indeed, red. Mr. Johnson was not sure what 

shade of red it was, but he was quite sure 
it was red. The foreman and the superin- 
tendent went to the nearest hardware store 
and from a great array of samples Johnson 
selected a brilliant carmine. He was not 
positive, he declared, but he thought he had 
come close. The foreman hoped so—he 
had no desire to see China. 

They painted the boat carefully, and the 
man who could stand before it and say that 
it wasn’t red had never seen a fire. The day 
of the christening arrived and Laguna Leon 
swarmed with brass hats and pressed pants 
and female giggles and annoyance for the 
hired hands, Maryanna had been brought 
from school in order that she might crack a 
bottle on the prow of the great dredge, and 
also so that Uncle Pete could have some- 
thing to compare the paint job with. Ev- 
erybody of any importance within a radius 
of a thousand miles gathered round and 
cluttered up the place, and there were more 
silly questions asked than there are graveled 
highways in hell. 

Ataboutthreein the afternoon the conges- 
tion about the boat reached its maximum, 
and Maryanna said ciearly: “I christen 
you Maryanna!’’—under her breath she 
said, ‘ Dig lots of stuff for mamma!’’—and 
she smacked the bottle lustily and broke it, 
and the Maryanna was ready to go to work. 

They warped her out in the middle of her 
nice new pond, they started up the twelve- 
lunged Diesel that ran her pumps and her 
agitator, and she started to throw the gravel 
out. Maryanna was on board with her fa- 
ther and met the young Mr. Sloane. 

“You'd better not be snooty with him,” 
bawled Uncle Pete when he made his left- 
handed introduction. ‘‘He’s the king-pin 
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on this raft and he might throw you over- 
board.” 

Uncle Pete was going out with Mr. Chid- 
son and with Mr. Lawrence to look over the 
new leases; he wouldn’t be able to take her 
back to Johnson’s house. Mr. Sloane could 
leave the dredge for an hour or so—she 
could go with him. Maryanna looked at 
the man in overalls standing beside her, de- 
cided mentally that he certainly looked ca- 
pable, and said aloud that it was agreeable 
with her. They went ashore over the pon- 
toons that carried the jointed pipe, and 
from the shore to their destination was more 
than a mile. Sloane said he had a flivver— 
would she mind riding in it? Maryanna 
said she didn’t mind riding in a flivver, that 
she liked them fine, but that if Mr. Sloane 
didn’t mind, she’d like to walk. Mr. Sloane 
didn’t mind in the least, and they started 
walking. Maryanna stole glances at the 
man walking beside her—he interested her. 
She had heard her father mention him— 
heard him say that Sloane was the kind he 
wished he had more cf. 

“You're in charge of the dredge, aren’t 
you?” she asked. 

“I’m the foreman,” he answered. 

“*You know a lot depends on that dredge, 
don’t you?” she asked. 

“‘How’s that?” said Sloane, taking the 
forty-ninth look at her hair within the last 
five minutes. 

“Oh, ever so much!” declared Mary- 
anna. ‘‘Gosh, to hear them talk, I bet you 
I’d have to wear cotton stockings if any- 
thing went wrong with that dredge!”” She 
looked down at her straight and slender 
legs in sheer and costly silk. Sloane looked 
too. He tried to visualize such a catas- 
trophe. ‘‘ Cotton stockings are tacky,” said 
the girl. ‘‘ You better take good care of that 
boat. Gosh, I’d hate to have to wear them!” 

Mr. Sloane made a supreme vow. He 
looked at her hair again. Maryanna no- 
ticed him doit. She had noticed forty-nine 
out of the last fifty looks he had taken. 

“Is there something the matter with my 
hair?” she demanded, although she knew 
perfectly well that it had never looked bet- 
ter. 

“Uh-uh!”” said Mr. Sloane—meaning, 
“Hell, no!” 

They walked on in silence. 

“The boat leoked fine,” said Maryanna. 

“We painted it the wrong color,” said 
the man sadly. 

“No, you didn’t,” said she; “it was sup- 
posed to be red.” Sloane didn’t say any- 
thing, but looked at her hair. ‘‘ Now don’t 
be silly,”’ said Maryanna. 

Mr. Sloane wrinkled his brow. 

‘The superintendent did it,”’ he declared. 

“Did what?” 

‘*We got a whole bunch of samples,” said 
he, ‘‘and he said he’d seen you a lot of times 
and he knew. So I let him pick it out—and 
it’s wrong.” 

““What’s wrong?” asked the girl. 

‘Why, the boat,”’ said Sloane, as though 
surprised that she should ask. ‘“‘ You see, 
we got a whole bunch of samples and he 
picked out the one he thought was right— 
Mr. Johnson, the superintendent. We got 
twenty-five gallons and we still got about 
five gallons left. We won’t use it now.” 

**T’m sure I don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about,” declared the girl. 

“The boat,” quoth Mr. Sloane. 

“Well, what’s the matter with the boat?” 

“Mr. Johnson ———”’ began the man. 

“For goodness’ sake,”’ cried Maryanna, 
“‘did he saw a hole in the bottom?” 

**Oh, no,” was the answer; “he picked 
out the color.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with the color?” 
demanded the girl impatiently. 

““We were supposed to paint the boat,” 
said Mr. Sloane wearily, “the same color 
as your hair. Your father, he says I better 
paint that boat the right color. So I went 
to Johnson and I told him about it, and he 
said he knew, and we got a lot of sam- 
ples ——” 

“Are you trying to be funny?” came a 
cold voice from Maryanna. 

“Oh, no, ma’am!” denied the young 
man. 
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There was no doubting his sincerity. 
They walked in silence for a space. 

“TI liked the way it was painted,’’ she 
finally said. ‘“‘It was a first-class job.” 

“It would have been better,’ said 
Sloane sincerely, looking at her hair, ‘if 
we had painted it right.” 

“I’m glad you—it’s nice of you to say 
that,’”’ said Maryanna, completely put out. 

They came to the house where Johnson 
lived. 

“It was awfully nice of you to come all 
this way,” she said. ‘‘Won’t you come in 
fora while?” The foreman said he couldn’t; 
he must get back to his dredge. ‘‘Thank 
you so much,” she said, “‘and I’m glad to 
know you. I hope we’ll see each other 
again. Don’t you forget that a whole lot 
depends on you and the dredge. You know 
what I told you about cotton stockings.” 

“T know,” smiled Sloane. 

Maryanna laughed. ‘‘ Perhaps the next 
time we see each other I’Il have on a pair,” 
she cried. 

The man in overalls was suddenly bold. 

“Not if you depend on either me or the 
dredge,”’ he said with gravity. 

Maryanna considered this. She finally 
managed to say, ‘‘That’s nice.”” Suddenly 
she said, ‘‘Good-by, Mr. Sloane; thank you 
so much.” And before Sloane realized it, 
she was gone. 

The foreman walked back to his dredge 
toward the setting sun, with plans for the 
refurbishing of the superstructure in the 
proper cclor scheme racing through his 
mind. Who would ever have thought that 
such an ugly old battler as Uncle Pete 
could have «ch a radiant daughter? Cot- 
ton stockings on a girl like that? They 
would be as much out of place as a set of 
boiler tubes in a Diesel engine. He could 
more easily imagine the Queen of Sheba in 
an army uniform than Maryanna with her 
straight and slender legs swathed in cotton. 

In the weeks that followed, the twenty- 
four-inch dredge spewed gravel and sand in 
a steady, uninterrupted stream into the 
washing plant, and from the washing plant 
the specified ballast dropped by the hun- 
dreds of yards into the spotted gondola and 
dump cars below. The Maryanna was liv- 
ing up to expectations; she had produced 
the monthly minimum in a little less than 
twenty days’ time. 

Pendleton-Herd planned to get a lead of 
a month before they tried their hand at 
commercial rock. It was at the end of 
forty days of operation that the news began 
to seep in—rumors began to come to La- 
guna Leon that the Weather Bureau had 
prophesied the greatest flood in the entire 
history of the Mississippi Valley; that to 
the north the levees had already gone; that 
the Basin and the Bayou of Laguna Leon 
were doomed. 

To give the rumor strength, box cars 
were spotted on the spur at Washing Plant 
Number 1—first three box cars and later 
five more. These box cars were loaded with 
sacks—empty cement sacks in bales—and 
extra gangs were hired and armed with 
bright new shovels, and they filled these 
sacks with sand and pea gravel and loaded 
them by hand. And Johnson called his 
foremen together and told them that for 
every extra yard they pumped and washed 
they were that much surer of having their 
jobs on a corresponding date the following 
month. The foremen told their men that 
a little lost sleep and a little hard work 
wouldn’t hurt any of them; that it would 
be better to lose a littie sleep and do a little 
sweating than to lose their jobs. Anyone 
having different ideas on the subject could 
get his time from the paymaster without 
difficulty. The net result was that Laguna 
Leon went under forced draft and hit the 
ball. 

In the main office of Pendleton, Herd & 
Co., Uncle Pete passed the cigars to the 
president and the vice president and the 
engineer of the maintenance of way. The 
shoe was on the other foot now. If Uncle 
Pete cared to, he could easily make it pinch 
and cause blisters. The railroad wanted 
every yard of gravel that Pendleton-Herd 
could produce, and every yard of sand. 
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The flood was on them; they were the 
shock troops; they were the first line of de- 
fense. If the levees went, so did the tracks, 
so did the farms and the towns along the 
tracks. . 

“This is no time to talk of economy,” 
said the railroads; ‘‘this is the time when 
we must consider not only our existence 
but the existence of our people. We want 
your sand, we want your gravel, we want 
all we can get of it sacked. What do you 
want for it?” 

Now Uncle Pete was a month ahead of 
his contract; he was free to produce and 
sell to the commercial trade; he could get 
a price that would make gravel comparable 
to iron ore if he wanted to. If there was 
ever a time when he could have carved a 
fat hog and cured it with sugar, now was 
the time. 

“It’s my existence, too,”’ replied Uncle 
Pete; “‘they are my people as much as they 
are yours. You can have the sand and the 
gravel at the contract price; you can have 
it sacked for what it costs to sack it. Give 
me the cars,”’ said he, ‘‘and you can have 
the material.” 

The railroad officials thanked him. 

“Whatever you want,” said they, “‘you 
holler for. If we've got it, it’s yours.” 

They ran temporary storage tracks into 
Laguna Leon and they filled them from end 
of rail to main-line switch with gondolas 
and flat cars and gravel dump cars. They 
put an extra switch engine on to facilitate 
the movement before and after loading. 
They deadheaded the two drag lines down 
from Dolphin, and the train crews forgot 
about the agreement to do nothing but run 
trains, and pitched in and helped unload 
and skid them out to location. Brother 
Herd dropped in, drew his mathematical 
and methodical straight lines and followed 
them to increased production. 

Uncle Pete came to Laguna. He told 
them all that the present emergency was 
not a matter of sand and gravel produced 
for a profit, but a matter of humanity; that 
if they could keep the big river out, they 
would save thousands of homes and thou- 
sands of people from privation and suffer- 
ing; tha’ every yard they produced went 
either to the levees or to the railroads, and 
that the material that went to the railroads 
was used so that the levees might be held. 

They set the governors up on the two 
smaller dredges three hundred revolutions; 
they set up the main engine on the Mary- 
anna four hundred revolutions. They ran 
loading tracks out to the two drag lines and 
dug and loaded in a most uneconomical 
fashion. They couldn’t sack the production 
of the Maryanna fast enough, so they 
brought in another big bucket and made a 
stock pile for future reference. They dou- 
bled their production. What they wanted 
was sand and gravel—and they got it. 

Brother Herd put Sloane on one of the 
big drag lines as operator; his shift was 
twelve long hours, and he ate on the job. 
After his shift he would go back to the 
Maryanna. His men wondered if he ever 
slept. They sopped every moving part in 
oil or cup grease, and once every twenty- 
four hours they shut down for fifteen min- 
utes to look her over. Sloane was always 
there when they shut down; he watched 
and nursed and cursed the dredge every 
hour he was off duty from his shift on the 
drag line. Tired as he must have been, 
nevertheless the yardage from his drag line 
was a mark for the rest of them to shoot at, 
and his presence on the dredge seemed to 
lift more gravel into the washing plant. 

“T wish I had a couple more like that 
guy,” said Brother Herd. 

It was eight days after they had set up 
the governor on the twelve-cylinder giant 
that ran the dredge that Sloane found the 
crack in the crank shaft. He sent one of 
the men for the superintendent, and when 
Johnson arrived on the gallop he brought 
Mr. Pendleton and Mr. Herd with him. 
They looked her over. The shaft came out 
of the back end of the engine and was 
supported by a wide bearing. Outside of 
this bearing were three inches of shiny 
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the Timken electric furnace steel which 
helps to make Timken Bearings vir- 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
metal and then came the flywheel, eighteen 
feet in diameter, tons and tons of metal to 
balance the great engine. You’ve seen an 
automobile engine with the flywheel at- 
tached? Imagine an automobile engine 
with a flywheel eighteen feet in diameter, 
with twelve great cylinders in line, with the 
height of the motor equal to or exceeding 
the length of a double-tired truck. Imag- 
ine what it would mean if there was a crack 
in the crank shaft of this motor, between 
the flywheel and the end cylinder. Would 
you care to hang around and watch it run? 

The crack did not run lengthwise of the 
great shaft; it ran square with the end. 
How long it would hold together was prob- 
lematical; it might snap within the hour, it 
might not break formonths. But when it did 
break, with the engine running and the fly- 
wheel a blur of tons and tons of metal, a 
blur of controlled force, a force great 
enough to rock a mountain—if the flywheel 
snapped off the shaft and went wild it 
would go through the bottom of the Mary- 
anna as a swung sledge would smash 
through a packing box. Everybody realized 
that. 

‘“‘Could we weld it?” asked Uncle Pete. 
Nobody answered. ‘‘I asked a question!” 
bawled the first sergeant. 

Sloane finally spoke up. 

“We'd have to take the whole shaft out 
to weld it,” he said. “It’s a chrome- 
nickel shaft—have to heat-treat it.” 

‘‘Well, what the hell we going to do?” 
demanded Uncle Pete. 

‘**T’ll run her till she breaks,”’ said Sloane. 

They dropped the governor back two 
hundred revolutions and started up again. 
All they could do was to order a new shaft 
and hope that the old one would hold until 
the emergency was over; it would take two 
weeks to apply a new shaft; they would 
almost have to tear the boat apart to get 
it in. Herd supervised the rigging of a 
mammoth net of seven-eighths steel cable 
in front of the flywheel to break its momen- 
tum should the shaft snap. They built a 
framework of old rails at an angle from the 
floor and braced it from behind with tele- 
graph poles sawed in short sections and with 
eight-by-eight square timbers, and on the 
face of this framework they laid a double 
row of one-inch planks. 

This extended from the deck to the tin 
roof that topped the boat. It lay before the 
flywheel exactly as you would lay a board 
against a wall or a ladder against a barn. 
They built it at this angle $0 as to break 
the force of the blow by shoving the fly- 
wheel upward, and when it fell—the 
wheel—the net at the bottom would catch 
it. The net lay under the flywheel and clear 
of the deck, for the deck was lower where 
the flywheel hung than at any other point 
on the dredge, for clearance. Rigged as it 
was, the net and the framework looked 
strong enough to hold a tornado. 

“Let the damn thing break!” said 
Sloane. 

It was decided that it would be best to 
keep the boat clear of everyone except the 
operator and the oiler, and that the oiler 
should be on the boat only when oiling. 
Herd took Sloane off the drag line and told 
him that he was to try for one thing, to 
keep one thing in mind—they must get 
every cubic inch of gravel and sand through 
the pipes that would go through before 
the shaft broke. Sloane was to take the 
day shift and run the dredge, the regular 
day operator was to take the night shift; 
and at night, because of the greater hazard, 
the boat was to run at only half speed. 
Sloane offered to take the night shift and 
run her wide open, but Pendleton and 
Herd vetoed this. 

Uncle Pete came down on the boat the 
fourth day that Sloane ran it. He had been 
down on the bank every day, of course, but 
he had stayed off the boat. Not because he 
was afraid of being hurt, for Mr. Pendleton 
was the long-sought scientific vacuum so 
far as fear was concerned, but because 
he felt that the operators, particularly 
Sloane, had enough on their minds without 
being bothered by visitors. But on the 
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fourth day he couldn't stand the inaction 
any longer and climbed aboard. He 
thought he’d cheer Mr. Sloane up a bit. 

“Stay with ’em, son!”’ he yelled so as to 
be heard above the crack of exhaust and 
the rumble of machinery. 

Sloane half turned his head to see who it 
was. He scowled, did Mr. Sloane, and 
muttered words most uncomplimentary. 

“She’s swamping the washing plant,” 
shouted Uncle Pete. “‘ We got a stock pile 
that looks like Pike’s Peak. Great stuff, 
old son! Stay with ’em!”’ 

The foreman had rings under his eyes 
from lack of sleep and from strain. The 
drag line and the dredge had been bad 
enough, but since the shaft cracked it was 
doubtful if he had closed an eye—at least, 
for not more than an hour or so at a time. 
And for four days and nights, even in the 
short snatches called sleep, he had heard 
the hum of the spinning flywheel three 
short feet behind his back, like being 
strapped in an electric chair and waiting 
for the juice to be turned on. It was a con- 
stant mental struggle not to turn and look 
at the thrice-damned wheel. The strain 
and the work and the worry were not con- 
ducive to parlor talk. 

“I wish you’d get the hell out of here!” 
he shouted angrily. 

The top kick stared. He could hardly 
credit his ears. 

“‘What was that?” he cried. 

It was too much for Sloane. “‘ What was 
that?” he mimicked. ‘You long-legged 
dummy, that was an invitation to get off 
this boat! G’wan, get off!” 

“You damn puppy,” shouted the top 
kick, “this is my boat! I don’t see any- 
body big enough to put me off!” 

“You either get off,”’ snarled the young 
man, “or I get off! And if I get off I’ll 
take you with me. And after I get through 
with you, you can come back and run your 
own damn boat!” 

Uncle Pete thought it over. The desire 
to smack Mr. Sloane in one of his bloodshot 
eyes was almost overpowering. But a fight 
under the present conditions would be bad 
medicine. Mr. Pendleton controlled him- 
self by a superhuman effort and got off the 
boat. Before he got off, however, he in- 
formed the unlicked pup in the operator’s 
seat, shaking a fist under his nose, that 
when this flood was over he intended to 
take a certain foreman apart and see what 
made him work. 

Sloane continued to swamp the washing 
plant and build up the stock pile—and to 
hear the low murmur of destruction three 
short feet behind his back. 

Three days later it happened—it hap- 
pened so suddenly that although the men 
on the bank and the two men in the row- 
boat along ide saw it all, no one witness 
ever agreed with another as to just what 
did happen. It was only a few minutes 
until time to shut down and inspect the 
shaft again, and Mr. Pendleton and Mr. 
Herd had just put off from shore in a skiff 
so as to have a look-see. Sloane, of course, 
had his back turned. All he was able to 
say was that he didn’t have time to think 
of anything. This was weeks later, when 
he was in the hospital. The following is an 
explanation, taking all the evidence into 
consideration, of what happened: 

The shaft broke. The whirling mass of 
iron struck the framework that had been 
built to check its mad career; it was mov- 
ing away from the operator, toward the 
back of the boat. It was moving at the 
rate of some thousand revolutions, tons of 
driving metal, and it bounced off the angled 
obstruction straight up into the air. It 
climbed the framework in the flicker of an 
eyelash; it burst through the tin roof like 
an eruption. Even Herd, methodical and 
mathematical, had not dreamed that it 
could climb the framework. For one-ten- 
thousandth of a second it balanced itself 
on the roof beams; the net lay forward of 
the roof beams. Behind the roof beams 
there was nothing but the unprotected 
deck, twenty feet below. The flywheel 
spun like a gyroscope and the beams bent 
under the weight. Then it shot over and 
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down--down on the unprotected deck be- 
low, and, like a battering ram through a 
cracker box, it smashed through the heart 
of the dredge. She seemed to fill and sink 
within the space of one echoing shout. 

The wheel smashed well behind Sloane, 
about fifteen feet behind him, but the lead 
cable that raised or lowered the rack that 
the agitator worked on ran beneath and a 
little to the right of where he sat, and on 
through the center of the boat well into the 
stern. It was three-quarter-inch cable and 
it carried a capacity load, for the stress was 
the leverage of a fifty-foot boom at work. 
This cable was cut by the falling flywheel as 
a lineman clips copper wire, and it whipped 
loose like a snake. 

You’ve seen the statue, or pictures of 
the statue, called Laocoén—three naked 
men caught and being squeezed by great 
serpents? These serpents were angle- 
worms or garter snakes compared to what 
caught Sloane in a steel knot, playfully 
broke both legs and dragged him out to 
drown in the muddy water. When a cable 
breaks under stress, it whips and snarls like 
an elastic band; it is all over in the snap of 
a finger; but a maimed body or death 
sometimes comes within that space. And 
the boom, released and falling, made the 
end of that snarling, slapping cable the end 
of a catapult—and Sloane was knotted on 
the end of that catapult! His body came 
over the prow of the dredge in a short but 
awing arc; he smacked the water a resound- 
ing smack and was wrenched under. He 
said afterward that he didn’t feel any pain 
that there wasn’t time to feel anything. He 
didn’t even know that his legs were broken 
until they told him on the way to the hos- 
pital in Uncle Pete’s car. 

As has been said, Mr. Pendleton and Mr. 
Herd were in a boat, rowing out to the 
dredge, when the accident occurred. It is 
doubtful if Brother Herd drew any mathe- 
matical and methodical straight lines— 
very doubtful. The second time they dived 
they found him, and deep in the muddy wa- 
ter they fought to free him from the cable. 
When they brought him to the surface, the 
two mainsprings of Pendleton-Herd were 
almost as thoroughly drowned as the fore- 
man of the Maryanna. They got Sloane 
into the rowboat somehow, and Uncle Pete 
bent his back to the oars while Brother 
Herd applied the principles of first aid, 
with the patient face down and grotesque 
over a seat. 

At the bank, others carried Sloane ashore 
and Brother Herd applied the principles 
again. 

“He'll come out of it,’ said Herd as he 
worked over the unconscious form. “He's 
too ornery to die.” 

“Don’t lose him, brother,”’ said Uncle 
Pete. “‘We can’t afford to lose him!” 

Mr. Herd proved correct in his diagno- 
sis— Mr. Sloane was too ornery to die. He 
was conscious all the way to the hospital, 
and when they set his legs he had his eyes 
open. When they set the ribs that had been 
broken when he was pulled through the op- 
erating levers he also had his eyes open. 
After they got through mauling him he de- 
veloped fever. 

He was sick for a long while; he was de- 
lirious most of the time. Uncle Pete or 
Brother Herd or some one of the company 
men came to see him every day. Uncle 
Pete was the only one that ever got into 
the sick room. There just weren’t enough 
orderlies or internes to keep him out. The 
top kick would often wonder at the things 
Sloane raved about. 

The sick man would shout: “Cotton 
stockings! Hell, no! On that girl? Get 
your nose down, you loafer, and get the 
stuff out!’”’ Then again: “She was made 
for silk. Get your nose down, get 
your nose down!” 

It embarrassed Mr. Pendleton to hear 
him go on about these cotton stockings, a 
two-fisted guy like Sloane carrying on like 
that—a man with a piston-rod complex 
talking like some sixteen-year-old kid in the 
throes of puppy love! Mr. Pendleton felt 
as though a door had been accidentally 
opened and that he had looked in and seen 









secrets, and that he had no right to know 
these secrets. 

Then one day when he was sitting beside 
the bed the sick man began cursing the 
dredge, then he shouted about red hair and 
he yelled something about brown eyes, and 
he dragged in the cotton stockings versus 
the silk ones; then he cursed the dredge ir 
a frightful manner and declared that the 
only good thing about it was its name. Then 
Uncle Pete knew. 

When Sloane was able to sit up and could 
stand to have people come to see him, he 
had a constant stream of visitors. They 
told him about the flood-—- incidents of hero- 
ism and sacrifice, although they were not 
told as such. Uncle Pete told him that most 
of the main levees had held; that where 
they had not held they had been able to 
get relief trains out in time to save most of 
the people. And he told him in a gruff 
voice and with a seasoning of profanity that 
there had been a bridge over one of the big 
tributaries; that this bridge was the gate 
to safety for two Louisiana parishes, and 
that because of sacked sand and pea gravel 
from a certain stock pile the railroad had 
held this gate open, even though the water 
came up over the rails flush to the ash pans 
of the locomotives; that the bridge was 
gone now, and that although the people had 
lost their stock and their crops, they could 
still go back to their land. If it hadn't been 
for the stock pile, though, said the top kick, 
they'd still be on their land, with the cattle 
and the crops. He told him that the rail- 
roads had accomplished more in the past 
two months toward gaining the faith and 
the good will of the people along their 
tracks than they had in all the years of 
their existence. 

“They put their track men on the levees 
and kept them there; they kept men on 
their pay roll and had them out doing res- 
cue work with launches and tugs; they 
ran relief trains—free trains, old son—pro- 
vided free food, a place to sleep; they were 
the anchor that everybody tied to. I don’t 
see how they did some of the things that 
they pulled off. I’m not knocking the Red 
Cross or the Government—they did their 
stuff too—but the railroads were the back- 
bone of the works. And the people won't 
forget it.” 

How were things at Laguna? asked the 
young man. Uncle Pete told him. The 
railroad shot square about the big dredge. 
The railroad had paid to raise her and re- 
pair her. It had been the sacked stuff from 
the Maryanna that had thrown the balance 
in their favor; they knew it. That one 
bridge alone was worth three dredges to 
them. Uncle Pete acted rather strangely 
at this point. The railroad had heard of his 
accident, said the top kick; they wanted 
Mr. Sloane to realize that they appreciated 
what he had done. Mr. Pendleton glanced 
at the time; he rose and opened the door. 

There were half a dozen men outside the 
door. They all stepped aside and let Mary- 
anna come in first. Maryanna held a small 
box in her hand and she came and stood 
near the head of the bed. The men grouped 
themselves around her. Among them were 
Herd and Johnson and the superintendent 
of the railroad. Maryanna gave him the 
box, opening it for him, telling him that it 
was a token from the railroad for what he 
had done; that with it came the thanks of 
the people who had crossed the bridge at 
Milan. It was a very fine watch, and on its 
back, inside the lid, was engraved: Sand 
and Gravel. False River Bridge, Milan, 
Louisiana, 1927. In Appreciation of a 
Splendid Effort. 

After the others had gone, Uncle Pete 
and his daughter remained. Maryanna 
suggested to her parent that he run along 
also. So the top kick gave a wise grin and 
ran along. In spite of his two badly broken 
legs, Mr. Sloane wanted to get up and 
bound about. She told him how wonderful 
everybody thought he had been, how won 
derful she thought he was— not in so man) 


words. 
“Have they painted the dredge?” h 
asked. 


Maryanna laughed and blushed. 
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“Papa said we would wait till you were 
well,” she said; ‘that you would have to 
see that it was done right.” 

They both smiled and sat awhile in 
silence. 

“T’ll paint it right this time,” he prom- 
ised. 

“T liked the way it was painted,” an- 
swered the red-haired girl. 

“Johnson must have been blind,’’ said 
Sloane sourly. 

Maryanna put her hands up to her hair. 

“And would you care for a sample, Mr. 
Painter?” she asked prettily. 

Eli Sloane very nearly got out of bed and 
walked. He wanted to go after the scissors. 
She prevailed on him to remain in bed, but 


But the last straw has come in the past few 
years with the terrific financial complexities 
which have changed exploration from a 
species of research to something resembling 
a stock-market manipulation. If he does 
not administer the business affairs of his 
expedition economically, he is likely to go 
on the rocks a bankrupt. History proves 
this point only too poignantly. Columbus 
died penniless. Scott, perishing on the 
Antarctic ice, penned a message to the 
English nation pleading that his family be 
cared for. Shackleton, dying in harness, 
left an estate too slight to keep his wife 
and child. Amundsen, Rasmussen, Wilkins, 
Stefansson, Capt. Bob Bartlett and a dozen 
others who have devoted their lives to the 
spread of human knowledge through the 
medium of exploration are all poor men. 
The paradox of the whole thing is that 
the true explorer usually has ideals enough 
not to want to commercialize his work. 
There are several legitimate ways to 
raise funds that cannot logically be con- 
deraned. Lectures are a medium through 
which many conservative people may be 
reached who otherwise would have some 
difficulty in following first-hand an ex- 
plorer’s work. Films, magazine articles 
and still pictures are of more or less value, 
depending on the skill and perfection with 
which they are produced and distributed. 
The expedition leader’s newspaper stories, 
when properly handled, bring good prices 
and give the public well-directed informa- 
tion of an expedition’s progress in the field. 
Such stories cannot be given away. They 
must be exclusive to be of any value. 


Contingent Profits 


The radio has introduced another con- 
sideration—the spot news; that is, the 
day-by-day news of the expedition. For- 
merly the Arctic explorer could not give 
the daily happenings of his expedition to 
the world. When I go to the Antarctic I 
shali have my base 2000 miles from the 
nearest human dwelling. No newspaper 
reporter can get to us. I could readily 
make our spot news exclusive by sending 
my radio messages back in code. But due 
to the extraordinarily unselfish way the 
newspapers of our country have helped and 
fathered aviation—I don’t know what 
aviation would have done without this 
aid-the airplane explorer should not, it 
seems to me, sell his spot news unless his 
financial straits make it necessary. 

These legitimate fund-raising methods 
are by no means assured profits. A news- 
paper story worth $30,000 if an expedition 
is dramatically successful, may be worth 
less than $3000 in case of unavoidable 
failures. Contracts are drawn in advance, 
making price contingent on results. The 
same applies to lectures. If there be no 
story to tell or no film to portray the story, 
a tour of thirty lectures at an average of $400 
each net to the explorer may well shrink to 
half a dozen friendly engagements given 
with little or no profit. 

It is clear then that the modern ex- 
plorer cannot force his burden of debt on 
other shoulders by simply discounting his 
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she couldn’t prevent him from yelling for 
the nurse. The nurse had scissors with her 
and very obligingly snipped off enough of 
Maryanna’s hair to serve for sixteen sam- 
ples. Sloane started to put it in a pill box, 
wrapped in cotton. 

She made him let her have a few strands 
back. She knotted them together and 
opened the back of his watch. Sloane didn’t 
know the meaning of this until long after- 
ward. He had put in most of his time 
working and he was terribly dumb about 
some things. But until he had use for a 
pair of pants and the customary watch 
pocket, he kept that watch on a cord 
knotted around his neck—and he didn’t 
do it because a railroad had given it to him. 


news, film and lecture success. Were he 
able to do so, the wilderness would be 
populous with fantastic expeditions. Little 
does the public realize the widespread craze 
to explore today. What holds most ama- 
teurs in check is purely the problem of 
where to get the money. 

Almost the only way to finance a modern 
expedition is to get subscriptions from 
private citizens, institutions and associa- 
tions altruistically interested in pure 
science. It is easy to picture Mr. Million- 
aire giving a big sum to applied science. In 
such an investment he always has a chance 
of making a killing if the research be a 
success. But contributions to Arctic ex- 
ploration are generally made unselfishly, 
without any chance of dividends. 


Economy in Words 


But before the leader can approach a 
prospective contributor he must have 
established on one hand his ability to do 
the job and on the other the authenticity 
of his plans. 

In my own case I struggled through a 
maze of red tape in 1925 before finally 
emerging with Secretary Wilbur’s approval. 
Officialdom was kind enough individually, 
but for complexity, the mills of the gods 
that grind so slowly give a modern printing 
press a puerile simplicity. What I wanted 
to do was to command the naval aviation 
unit of the National Geographic Society’s 
expedition, then bound for North Green- 
land. 

“T will go to the President,”’ the secre- 
tary told me, signifying I had reached the 
last barrier. 

But I was none too sanguine. President 
Coolidge’s ideas of economy and his nat- 
ural reluctance to let his military personnel 
take undue risks made me feel that my 
chances of getting away were none too 
bright. 

When the secretary took the matter to 
him the critical moment had been reached, 
the moment of which I had been dreaming 
for years. If only I could go on this one 
expedition, I knew I might have a chance 
in the following year to realize my cherished 
hope of some day flying to the North Pole. 

The secretary told me later about his 
interview with his chief. He went thor- 
oughly into detail. 

‘There is still a great deal of blank space 
on our polar map, Mr. President. Don’t 
you think we ought to let Byrd go?” he 
concluded. In complete siler.ce the Presi- 
dent had listened, yet with attentiveness. 

After a moment of thought the Presi- 
dent nodded to his cabinet officer and said 
“Why not?” 

No discussion, no questions. Just that 
pair of words which for prodigious conse- 
quences in my life compare favorably with 
the well-known other couple: “I do.” 

The President’s tacit approval of my 
plan enabled me to get prompt orders to go 
north. Between these orders and the press 
announcements I had something sound on 
which to base my collection of equipment. 
Luckily I needed no money, since the 
Navy was going to let me have my men, 
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Just before Maryanna left she gave him 
wings to use in place of his broken bones. 
Very seriously she said: 

“T really want to thank you.” She 
pointed dow: at her straight and slender 
legs. ‘You see,” said Maryanna, “they’re 
still silk!” 


The newspapers carried long write-ups in 
their social columns about the clothing that 
the bride wore. Her gown came from Paris 
and was as white as her hair was red. She 
wore lace, she wore silver slippers made for 
Cinderella. She was very beautiful, was 
Maryanna, as she came down the aisle on 
the arm of her hard-bitten father. She was 
the proudest bride of all the ages. Her eyes 


equipment and planes. We got away in the 
early summer and, due to the magnificent 
work of the navy mechanics, managed to 
fly with the three machines more than 
5000 miles—the first extensive Arctic avia- 
tion up to that time. 

I might mention here that, like wars, ex- 
peditions into polar regions are won by 
preparations, though it is of course natural 
that the zero hour—the final dash—gets 
the spotlight. Yet behind the scenes there 
is frequently the more interesting drama, 
and even zero hours unwritten and un- 
known may be found there. It is not in 
order to go into the infinite detail connected 
with a polar expedition, but I will touch 
briefly on some of my business experiences. 

The year after our 1925 expedition Ben- 
nett and I launched our plan to conquer the 
North Pole by air. The first man I tackled 
was Edsel Ford. He was near my own age, 
a big man with ideals, and son of a father 
who thought in terms of America’s to- 
morrow. 

It was the big moment. Should he deny 
a subscription. there would be no 1926 ex- 
pedition for me. There were then four or 
five North Pole expeditions under way. I 
laid my cards on the table. 

I told him frankly the plane I wanted 
to use, knowing that this was a machine 
in competition with the new Ford design. 
My reason for using that plane was that 
the particular plane I had in mind had 
been flown 15,000 miles—long enough to 
get the usual kinks out of it. It was a 
ticklish moment, asking a rich man to 
finance a scheme that would be an adver- 
tisement for his competitor. He nodded 
gravely, but did not reply. 

“And if we crack up on taking off our 
great plane with ski,”’ I confessed, ‘‘ that’s 
the end of the party.” 

It is significant of the man’s tolerant, 
broad character that when I finished he 
said simply: 

“Certainly I will help you. I believe 
your expedition will do a lot to increase 
popular interest in aviation in America.” 


A Strain on Credit 


Not only did Mr. Ford promptly give 
me the generous sum I asked for but he 
wrote a friend, urging him also to come in. 

I was now in a position to condition the 
ship which the United States Shipping 
Board had so kindly put at my disposal 
and to order the provisions we had to have 
aboard in case we were forced to winter. 
But though I figured as carefully as I could, 
I soon found myself again in financial 
straits. Well I knew that almost regardless 
of expense my equipment must be of the 
very highest order. A tainted can of pem- 
mican, a poorly sewed ice boot, a mitten 
without a lanyard, an oversize screw 
thread on some insignificant airplane part, 
might well spike my guns long after I had 
left the nearest civilized base of supplies. 

More money had to be got. I had gone 
ahead too far to turn back; yet my credit 
was strained to its breaking point. Put- 
ting my pride in my pocket, I called on the 
president of one of our great corporations, 








saw beyond the stars, her hair was the 
flame of an altar. 

To the waiting bridegroom whatever 
touched her was beautiful, and she herseif 
divine. Yet to him, that which was most 
glorious was the white cotton stockings 
that she wore. 

Many wondered why she wore them, 
but Uncle Pete and Eli Sloane knew. 
Sloane knew, too, that in his grip were 
six pairs of the finest sheer silken stock- 
ings that money could buy—his first gift 
to his girl. That is, he thought they were 
his first gift. Maryanna corrected him on 
their honeymoon. 

“You gave them to me long ago,” she 
whispered. 


a Croesian cliff dweller on Broadway. In 
my pocket I fondled a warm letter of in- 
troduction from an old friend of the great 
man, 

From nine A.M. until after noon I cooled 
my heels in the magnate’s plush-lined 
outer office. Painful waiting it was, too, 
with a thousand details of preparation 
clamoring for my attention. And there 
was none of the consolation that my men 
could sympathize with my apprehension 
as they could when later we faced the haz- 
ards of field work. I scarcely dared tell my 
best friend how thin my funds were for 
fear an adverse publicity might leak into 
the papers, which for years had been cap- 
tious about the undue risks of Arctic work. 


A Business of Giving 


By a side door my quarry slipped out to 
luncheon, leaving word that he would see 
me in the afternoon. I waited. As the sun 
was sinking over the Hudson I got my final 
word—of dismissal. A colored messenger 
came out and told me that Mr. Blank had 
decided he couldn’t see me at all. 

How different were my relations with 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The sequestration 
of great wealth in this country may in- 
furiate demagogues; but whatever be its 
defects, the social system that makes rich 
men possible also makes possible the pro- 
motion of scientific endeavor that would 
scarce be thought of under a more general 
diffusion of wealth. 

I soon found that Mr. Rockefeller had 
made just as much a business of giving as 
the modern explorer must make of collect- 
ing. I believe that to give in such a way 
that progress will be helped instead of hin- 
dered is one of the most difficult and elusive 
things to accomplish. Being of a scientific 
turn of mind, Mr. Rockefeller has developed 
into a past master in the art of giving. But 
he is broad enough to value and heed ad- 
vice from specialists, so he has hired some 
of the best brains in the country to help 
him decide what enterprises promise results 
and human profit, and what do not. Mr. 
Rockefeller came to my rescue by match- 
ing Mr. Ford’s contribution. 

The thing that astonished me about 
these men, as well as others of their class 
with whom I have come in contact, is the 
wide disparity between the public’s picture 
of them and the men themselves. Take the 
young Mr. Rockefeller. Even fiction writ- 
ers are chary about giving their heroes such 
a fortune as the Rockefeller estate. To the 
average man this wealth suggests a sort of 
Sybaritic solitude, full of gilded joys made 
sweet by a quintessence of ease. In con- 
trast, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., slaves away 
daily just about like any other business 
man. He isn’t working at making money, 
but at the far more difficult task of super- 
vising its spending. He is an excellent 
speaker. And his athletic prowess, on which 
any man can build a sane philosophy, he 
probably prizes higher than his fortune. 

As the day of my departure north ap- 
proached once more, I saw my liabilities 
outdistancing my assets. Perhaps there is 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
something in telepathy, for about this time 
Vincent Astor sent for me and wanted to 
know how I was coming along. 

“I’m worried about your finances,” he 
said, throwing down the guard that all rich 
men must wear. 

He offered to go on my note for any 
amount that I needed, asking no more than 
my signature. It was a strong temptation 
to accept. If things broke right in the north 
I should have no difficulty repaying the 
loan. But I admitted that my name had 
nothing back of it now that the expedition 
was already in debt. As with Edsel Ford, 
I further explained that a crash on our 
take-off in Spitzbergen would likely pre- 
cipitate bankruptcy proceedings when we 
came back. 

“What difference does that make?” he 
asked. “I’m simply betting on you, am 
I not?” 

Again I saw how quickly and completely 
a big man can make up his mind on oc- 
casion. 

Nine men and one woman subscribed for 
my polar flight. 1 know that all gave for 
unselfish reasons; but some went so far as 
to refuse to let me even publish their 
names in connection with the enterprise. 

I remember paying a call of pure cour- 
tesy on a rich citizen of Virginian descent 
two months before we sailed north. As I 
got up to leave he said quite unexpectedly: 

“Byrd, I want to donate something to 
your expedition. But I will do it only on 
the condition that you do not mention me.” 

It pleases me, now that I am free from my 
promise, to reveal this public-spirited man 
as Peter Winchester Rouss, of New York. 

Another gentleman exclaimed: “I will 
not give you one cent to help you go to the 
North Pole and break your neck!’’ Then, 
after letting these words sink in for a few 
moments, he added, with a twinkle in his 
eye: “But if there happens to be a deficit 
when you get back just let me know and 
maybe [ can help.” 

That was my friend Van Lear Black, of 
Baltimore, who, after worrying about the 
perils I should face, has since flown more 
than 50,000 miles, including his well-known 
air jaunt of 20,000 miles from Holland to 
Batavia and back. 


Debts Before and After 


I recall one night lecturing in Washing- 
ton before the Massachusetts Society of the 
District of Columbia. To my surprise Con- 
gressman Louis Frothingham, of Massa- 
chusetts, hurried up and insisted that I let 
him give something toward my new ad- 
venture, as he put it. 

There is mere than altruism in that sort 
of enthusiasm. I think it reveals a little of 
the love of romance lurking in the hearts 
of most people, far beneath the sleek enamel 
of civilization. 

This fund raising goes on generally until 
the day of departure, for the explorer 
nearly always leaves with a deficit facing 
him. When I left on our North Pole ex- 
pedition I had a deficit of nearly $30,000, 
which, before our expedition was disor- 
ganized, swelled to nearly $40,000. The 
Amundsen - Ellsworth- Nobile expedition 
had a much larger deficit after the flight of 
the Norge. Wilkins is writing and lecturing 
to make good the debts incurred on his last 
Arctic expedition. 

Peary returned from his first expedition 
with a deficit. To pay off his debts he went 
on a lecture tour, giving 168 lectures in 96 
days, and had enough funds left over to 
help finance his next expedition. Peary told 
some of his friends that he had never made 
a trip that was harder on him than this one. 

When sailing day finally came the ex- 
pedition was only partially built by the 
dollars that had passed through my bank ac- 
count from the hands of generous friends. 
For instance, we had procured the 3500-ton 
steamer Chantier for the charter price of 
one dollar a year so long as we should need 
her. Armour & Co. gave us meat. The 
Pioneer Instrument Co. gave us instru- 
ments and experts. The Weather Bureau 
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sent along William Haines, one of its most 
experienced meteorologists. Johns Hopkins 
University loaned us Dr. Daniel O’Brien, 
as agreeable as he was able. The Wright 
Aeronautical Company donated Doc Kin- 
caid, noted last summer for having nursed 
the engines of all three planes that suc- 
ceeded in flying the Atlantic. Of the fifty- 
one men on the ship, I paid only five their 
accustomed salaries. This shows in some 
measure the untrammeled eagerness behind 
such a venture. 

Indeed, the success of my North Pole ex- 
pedition was due far more to the patriotism, 
unselfishness and loyalty of a great many 
people than to any peculiar competence on 
the part of Bennett and me, who simply 
had the divine privilege of riding the win- 
ning horse. A dozen times the half hundred 
volunteers with me, by super-human effort 
up in the bitter weather of the Arctic, saved 
the day for Bennett and me. I believe this 
wide diffusion of indispensable support is 
one of the chief peculiarities of a modern 
expedition. 


In the Public Service 


I am now preparing for my forthcoming 
voyage to the Antarctic. I propose to leave 
New York in September, 1928, and, if pos- 
sible, fly across the South Pole in the season 
of ’28-’29 or ’29-’30. 

Few people seem to realize that one in 
my position has to support his family in be- 
tween times. His mail is mountainous, yet 
he must bear the secretarial expense of 
handling it. And he is considered high-hat 
if he does not answer promptly and satis- 
factorily everything from a demand for an 
autograph to an application for member- 
ship in his next expedition, both of which 
come in daily by the hundred. Telegrams 
become a prodigious item of expense as 
time passes. 

Then there is the so-called public service 
which the hard-working explorer is called 
upon to shoulder. This includes being pres- 
ent at innumerable ceremonies, many of 
which have not the remotest connection 
with him or his work; charities, conven- 
tions, civic drives, political shindigs and 
scores of other kinds of logrolling. 

At all times he is being called upon to use 
his nicest judgment about accepting busi- 
ness offers. One offer would have given me 
$5000 a week to talk at a string of moving- 
picture theaters for fifteen minutes every 
time my polar picture was shown. Some of 
my enterprising friends urged me to send our 
North Pole plane around the country, tak- 
ing up passengers at ten dollars a head. 
Since we could have held ten at a time, that 
meant a profit of almost $100 every ten 
minutes, or close to $10,000 a day. That 
was most tempting, but had we done that 
we would have been commercializing our 
expedition in such a way that we would 
have defeated one of our main purposes, 
which was to help aviation. Instead, we 
chose to arrange with the Department of 
Commerce and the Guggenheim Fund for 
a tour around the country on behalf of avi- 
ation. Bennett piloted the plane to forty- 
four cities in the same way Lindbergh so 
successfully did last summer. Bennett’s 
batting average was high, not missing a 
single engagement on his list. I talked on 
aviation in more than fifty cities. Had we 
commercialized the expedition instead of 
doing this, we would not have been worthy 
of support. 


I find it a toss-up as to whether the ex- © 


plorer has a harder time with his complica- 
tions before or after an expedition. It isa 
heavy strain to get ready; but the after- 
math of a successful trip is in some ways 
worse. Crossing the Polar Sea and the 
Atlantic were fatiguing flights. Yet both 
times I had to get busy the moment I 
landed and write long articles for syndi- 
cates that had bought my story of the 
flights. When civilization is reached there 
springs up an unavoidable round of social 
engagements. At such periods only the 
hours between midnight and three A.M. are 
available for answering wires and cables, 
drafting instructions to personnel, making 
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important decisions of policy, considering 
invitations and attending to innumerable 
other items of business. I have averaged 
only three or four hours of sleep a night 
after both my polar and Atlantic flights, 
despite the fact that I have never felt so 
much the need ef rest as I did at those times. 

The legacy of troubles bred in days like 
these isa long one. I amstill receiving bills 
which came out of the confusion of our 
North Pole flight. 

“Of course a reporter wrote your story, 
didn’t he?’’ so many people say to me. 

Frankly I don’t believe in having some- 
one else write one’s statements to the news- 
papers. Occasionally it can’t be helped. 
After our landing at Ver-sur-Mer, when I 
had had a total of only about two hours 
sleep over three days and three nights, I 
found myself under contract to produce 
copy for the papers. Pure physical exhaus- 
tion and an official delegation from Paris 
led me to dictate my first installment to a 
journalist. I did not see his version until I 
returned on the Leviathan. It was well 
done and, in the main, true. But had I 
written it myself I should not have re- 
peatedly declared, as the reporter did, dur- 
ing my flight that I was completely lost. 
We weren’t. While over the ocean, three 
hours before we reached France, we knew 
our position and course very exactly. When 
we found Paris smothered in fog we were 
able to navigate back to the coast, the only 
place we could make a safe landing and 
save our lives. Asmall point in the layman’s 
mind, but a vital one in the aeronautical 
record. 

Yet an explorer must live up to his press 
contracts or forfeit his profit, the lifeblood 
of his expedition. 

Lecturing is a vastly overrated way of 
raising money for explorations. It is the 
most trying work I know. With its one- 
night stands, receptions, banquets, irregu- 
lar hours, disordered régime, long periods 
of standing and general nervous strain, it 
can well break the strongest man in a few 
months. In addition to all this, the active 
explorer is generally carrying on much cor- 
respondence in connection with the prep- 
aration for his next expedition. 


The Goal for Girts 


The order of the lecturer’s day is fairly 
similar in each city. Usually he is met by a 
delegation of friendly citizens. Luncheon 
that is really a daylight banquet follows. 
There are speeches of welcome, culminating 
in an address by the distinguished visitor. 
Sigh:: of the city come next—a vague 
method cf pseudo entertainment that may 
mean anything from a series of cocktail 
parties to a hundred-mile motor trip over 
the local parkways. Often there is an after- 
noon reception, engineered by the ladies. 
Then the big banquet and lecture of the 
evening. The explorer is lucky if he gets 
back to his hotel by midnight and is free to 
plunge into the pile of telegrams, letters 
and long-distance telephone calls awaiting 
him. 

My attitude may seem captious and un- 
grateful. But I am only trying to give a 
dispassionate picture of what men in my 
position go through. In fact I find that, 
when fully aroused, the generosity and 
hospitality, the civic pride and the innate 
kindness of the average American city 
transcend those of any race or nation in the 
world. I have felt humble and grateful for 
the wonderful kindness and hospitality I 
have received. 

Another thing, I do not by any means 
accept the warm applause that so often 
greets me and my men as a personal tribute 
to ourselves and our exploits. I believe 
that intrinsically the cheering is for Amer- 
ica’s young manhood and her splendid 
greatness, and that for the moment only 
we merely symbolize that youth and great- 
ness just as does the flag. 

Just when the explorer is trying his best 
to be a hard-boiled business man and get 
the threads of his mountainous debts un- 
raveled, he often finds himself tangled up 
in an altogether new set of complications 
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which I believe the average business man is 
rarely called upon to face. I mean person- 
alities— personalities of men and of women; 
of men and women who write letters; of 
men and women who want to give money; 
of men and women who compose audiences, 
and so on. 

For example, each audience has its own 
personality. One of the warmest I ever 
faced was that collected by the Junior 
League in conservative Boston. One of my 
coldest was in New Orleans; I am a South- 
erner too. One audience will have little 
sense of humor, another a lot. Some are 
serious and detached, others are gay and 
responsive. The speaker must guard against 
succumbing to the mass mood of those who 
face him. 

School children are irresistibly enthusi- 
astic. Thousands of my letters are from 
boys and girls in their teens. Yesterday 
came a letter from a young African boy, 
fifteen years old, who had just learned to 
write English. 

“‘T will be ever grateful,” he said, “‘to you 
if you will take me out of the darkness.” 

I suppose he meant help educate him— 
one in hundreds of such requests. 

In this connection it is significant that 
girls outnumbered the boys ten to one in 
asking to go on my Atlantic flight, whereas 
applications for the South Pole come in 
now at a rate of twenty boys to one girl. 
Looks as if the girls want to keep warm— 
or else get to Paris—doesn’t it? 


The Eternal Question 


Probably the most personal, surely the 
most insistent thing that keeps cropping 
up through all the explorer’s business, 
through all his lecturing and writing, amid 
all his money gathering and on all his trav- 
els, is a question. Strange to say, this ques- 
tion is unanswerable. No, let me modify 
that: it is not satisfactorily answerable to 
the average person. This question is: 

What is the sense of Arctic exploration 
anyway? 

And the more the questioner knows 
about this question, the harder it is to 
answer. But let me frame my own reply: 

The Antarctic continent, my next desti- 
nation, is roughly the size of Australia and 
Europe combined. It is a huge high pla- 
teau, most of which appears to be covered 
by a vast ice sheet. Save on a tiny fringe 
at one or two spots where seals and penguins 
abound, this white wilderness is, so far as 
we know, lifeless as space and nearly as 
cold. 

It does at first sight seem unreasonable 
to spend large sums of money and face 
great hazards in order to know more about 
so uninviting a part of the world. The 
only thing its exploration can promise is a 
tithe of abstract scientific information, 
though our expedition will be purely a 
scientific one. 

What then is the good of adding to man’s 
store of abstract knowledge? 

The answer to this must come ultimately 
in material results, if at all. For example, 
as a result of centuries of apparently aim- 
less research we now have the telephone, 
the telegraph, radio, airplanes, anesthesia, 
antitoxin, illuminating gas, electric lights, 
X rays, automobiles and a thousand other 
devices that make life safer and happier. 
Every one came suddenly and seemed to 
be the work of an inspired inventor. But 
that was not true. Each was the culmina- 
tion of generations of plodding abstract in- 
quiry into the unknown, and more often 
than not the inquirer was jeered or feared 
for being a necromancer. 

Arctic exploration is just such inquiry 
after abstract knowledge. We anticipate 
no immediate gain, unless it is from our 
meteorological investigations, no applica- 
tion of our discoveries to commerce. The 
expedition’s scientists can perhaps only un- 
fold something of the past. Our justifiable 
incentive is that we shall add to man’s 
store of knowledge in the abstract if only 
by gazing upon and mapping a portion of 
the 4,000,000 square miles of Antarctic ter- 
ritory as yet unseen by human eye. 
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He picked out a couple of pairs of his 
nicest silk pajamas, some of his finest linen 
and socks and a suit of clothes. He knew 
the suit would not fit Oliver, but it would do 
foratime. Abdul could take him in it to be 
measured at the tailor’s and to get shoes 
anda hat. When the things were packed he 
told Abdul to take the bag to the apart- 
ment, but to do his marketing on the way. 

“You go back live there?” asked Abdul 
sadly. 

‘‘No. I tell you plenty trouble and you 
might as well make up your mind you’ve 
got to go through with it. I havea friend, 
a blind man. You're going to look after him 
for a while.” 

Once Abdul laid eyes on Oliver his whole 
manner changed. He did not become gay, 
but he saw that here was a man, a white 
man and a gentleman, who needed serious 
attention. He became absorbed in giving 
Oliver a bath, shaving him, rubbing down 
his emaciated body and dressing him as 
smartly as possible. Tappen’s linen served 
excellently, but the trousers of the suit 
were six inches too short and the coat hung 
loosely, almost in folds. 

“Do you know a good tailor around here, 
Abdul?” asked Tappen. 

“Yes, master. Tailor around corner. 
Plenty good man.” 

“You can take him there the first time 
he goes out and have him measured for a 
couple of suits. Let him feel the stuff and 
pick out what he wants, but don’t show 
him anything but grays and browns. Get 
him some good shoes, very comfortable, and 
a hat. Here’s the money.” 

Abdul’s face glowed with satisfaction. 
Next to having clothes made for himself, 
he knew no greater pleasure than ordering 
them for somebody else. 

Already his master’s guest was trans- 
formed, but Abdul looked forward to pro- 
ducing those finishing touches which would 
make him reflect still greater honor on his 
attendant. 

“You told me your name,” said Oliver 
to Tappen, ‘but I’ve forgotten it.” 

“Tappen— Cornell Tappen, and this boy 
who is going to look after you is a Swahili 
named Abdul. He doesn’t talk much, but 
he'll understand everything you say to 
him.” 

“That’s very nice,” said Oliver, frown- 
ing. ‘‘ But who’s paying for all this?”’ 

“‘Come over here and I’ll tell you,”’ said 
Tappen, taking him by the arm and leading 
him to the small couch which still stood be- 
fore the open window. He went on to ex- 
plain exactly where they were. ‘ You’re 
three stories up and sitting in front of a 
window with an iron balcony.” 

“I know. The window is wide open. I 
can feel the air, and the sun on my feet and 
knees.” 

“‘There’s a tremendous view,” continued 
Tappen. “Tree tops right under you, hid- 
ing the river, and on the other side miles 
and miles of roofs, all the way to the hori- 
zon.” 

“That's great. 
but ” 

“I’m coming to that,” interrupted Tap- 
pen. ‘You're paying for everything your- 
self. There’s a lot of bonus, compensation 
and back allowances due you. There’s no 
reason for you to worry from now on.” 

Oliver's brow cleared at once and a look 
of profound peace settled in his face. “It 
was certainly a bit of luck, your finding 
me," he said with a contented sigh. 

“It wasn’t I who found you,” corrected 
Tappen. “I had seen you dozens of times 
without ever dreaming you were English. 
It was Pauia.” 

“Ah, yes— Paula Newcombe.” 


I’m glad you told me, 


‘She isn’t Paula Newcombe any more,” 
said Tappen, after along pause. ‘‘She’s my 
wife.” 

‘‘Who was that came into the room?” 
asked Oliver. 

Tappen turned and saw Paula standing 
in the door. 


She was very erect, but her 
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face, always pale, seemed abnormally 
white. It made her eyes look enormous. 

“Tt’s Paula,” said Tappen, rising. ‘‘I’ll 
go out for a while and let you have a goed 
talk with her.” 

She stood aside to let him pass and then 
walked forward steadily, took his place on 
the couch and laid her hand on Oliver’s. 
Her lips parted, but she found she had 
nothing to say. A look of fright was creep- 
ing into her eyes, but it retreated as soon 
as Oliver spoke, he was so completely at 
ease. 

“Well, Paula, this is certainly a bit of all 
right.” 

‘I’m so glad, John, for—for you.” 

“A sort of glorious dream,”’ he continued. 
“Never thought I'd feel like this again.” 

“‘You’ve been living in a nightmare, 
haven’t you?” 

“No; oh, no. Very comfortable, but 
nothing like this. Everybody was fright- 
fully kind, of course, but not at all like this. 
What a tub that blighter Abuul gave me! 
Boiled me. Scrubbed till it hurt. Feel my 
hand. Pretty clean, eh?” 

“Yes, it’s very clean.” 

“I’m that way all over. And the break- 
fast on the way here with that friend of 
yours! What’s his name? Tappen—Cor- 
nell Tappen. Fine chap, Tappen.” 

“*He’s not only my friend, John. We’re— 
we’re married.” 

“So he told me. Asked for bacon and 
eggs and he got ’em. Tea, too. The tea 
wasn’t so awfully good, but it was tea. 
Then there was marmalade and toast—long 
slivers of toast. Made a hog of myself, 
but he didn’t seem to mind. I feel bloated— 
as if I’d stretched the old tum-tum.” 

““You need a lot of food. You’re terribly 
thin.” 

“Food, air and talk. Lots of air. Haven’t 
had much air for years, and no talk—none 
whatever. Noise, of course. Plenty of 
noise at Berthe la Fine’s. Jabber, jabber 
every night, but no talk. Played with the 
children. Fine kiddies, but not very clean. 
All in one room, you know. Very awkward 
at times—positively nasty. But Berthe’s 
all right. Always kind to me.” 

“How did you come to go there?” 

He had been talking rapidly, but now he 
seemed at a loss and the placid look passed 
out of his face. ‘‘That’s strange,”’ he mut- 
tered, frowning. “‘I don’t know. I actually 
can’t remember.” 

“*You’d been wandering around for a 
long time, hadn’t you?” 

“Yes; ever since I left you. Didn’t play 
the game with you, old dear. Knew it all 
the time. Knew I should have waited until 
we could have had a pucka marriage. My 
fault—all my fault.” 

She caught her breath. ‘‘ But, John, after 
that, where did you go? What happened?” 
He shook his head slowly from side to side. 
““You—you weren’t blind then, you know.” 

“That's so.” His frown deepened. ‘“‘I 
don’t believe I was.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“‘Can’t say. All I know, I was thinking I 
hadn’t quite played the game, and then I 
was blind and miserable and I’ve been that 
way ever since. I tell you nothing has hap- 
pened from the time I left you—nothing at 
all. Lots of jabbering, first one sort and 
then another.” 

“German?” 

“*Perhaps. Couldn’t say, really.” 

““Were you a prisoner?” 

“No; I don’t remember ever being 
locked up exactly. Always could get up 
and go, and I always did. Always moving 
about, you know, but nothing ever hap- 
pened. I say it served me jolly well right. 
Dirty trick I played you, Paula. Every- 
body was doing it, but it was a dirty trick 
just the same.” 

His forehead was knotted so tightly that 
it changed the entire aspect of his face. The 
drawn skin and salient bones would have 
suggested a death’s head if it had not been 
for a film of glistering sweat. 


THE STRANGER AT THE FEAST 


(Continued from Page 19) 
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“Stop thinking about it,” said Paula, 
tightening her hold on his hand. 

“May I?” 

“Of course. Forget it absolutely, or just 
remember that you never did anything un- 
kind to me in your life—never. You see, 
I’m happy, John—deeply happy.” 

“You always were a plucked one,”’ he said. 
A smile twitched the corners of his lips, but 
slipped back, too weak to gain a foothold. 
His forehead smoothed out, but his skin 
retained its unhealthy pallor. “‘You must 
have come a purler, but they couldn’t keep 
you down. Nice chap, Tappen.” 

“He's fine, John. You'll find it out more 
and more.” 

“Tell him?” 

“Yes, I told him.” 

“Good girl.”” He closed his sightless eyes. 

“You're tired. I’ve tired you out.” 

“What wouldn’t I give for a bed—a big 
bed!” 

She called Abdul,and Tappen camein with 
him. They took Oliver into the next room 
and put him to bed. He fingered the cool 
sheets with a look of wonder, rubbed his 
cheek caressingly against the smooth pillow 
slip, spread his long legs wide, and worked 
his toes like a man in deep water trying to 
touch bottom. Suddenly all his body re- 
laxed. 

“This is a bit off the crisp,’ he mur- 
mured, and fell asleep. 

He slept for twenty-four hours. Several 
times during the following morning Paula 
came in, and finally, frightened by the ab- 
normal stillness of the sleeper, she went in 
search of Tappen. 

He reassured her as soon as he laid eyes 
on Oliver. 

“He’s all right. It’s the best thing could 
happen to him. Haven’t you ever seen a 
baby asleep? Well, this is the same thing. 
I’ll bet I could roll him all the way over 
without waking him.” 

“Don’t talk so loud,” whispered Paula. 
“Don’t touch him. He used to be good- 
locking, but now he’s different. He’s 
beautiful.” 

“It’s that head,” said Tappen. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t know he has a: body.” 

“Yes. I don’t think he knowsit himself.” 
She turned to leave the room, but as she 
reached the door she swayed and put out 
her hand to save herself. He caught up 
with her and started to help her. ‘Don’t 
touch me, please.” 

“Paula, what’s the matter, dear?” 

She steadied herself on the back of a chair 
and gradually straightened. ‘‘Corny, am I 
doing the right thing?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“Don’t answer so quickly!” she cried, 
exasperated. ‘‘Can’t you think with me 
for a monient, and not of me? Can’t you 
try to see where I stand? Do you know 
what I’ve been g»ing through for hours— 
ever since ——”’ 

She choked on her words. 

“‘T’m not altogether a fool,” said Tappen. 
“At first you were panic-stricken. Then 
you jumped into feverish action, doing 
things with your hands, sweeping, dusting, 
trying to steady your brain. Then you ap- 
peared quite calm, matter-of-fact, appar- 
ently taking the thing as it came. But 
now —— Do you want me to tell you 
what’s happening to you now?” 

‘No; I'll tell you,” she said, abandoning 
the chair and facing him. ‘I’m beyond 
weighing things for myself. If you ask me 
to do it, I’ll put John where he’ll have every 
comfort, every attention, where I can visit 
him as one may always visit the sick, but 
where he’ll be beyond touching our life to- 
gether—yours and mine. I'll do it if you 
ask me—if you say it’s right.” 

“If we could arrive at that easy sclu- 
tion,” said Tappen, eying her steadily, 
‘how you and I would despise each other!” 

“T might have trusted you!” said Paula, 
her lips smiling and two spots of color show- 
ing in her cheeks. ‘I think, Corny, per- 
haps you and I have stepped back a few 
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years together. We’re—we’re not only re- 
membering the war.” 


x 


RATHER pitiful letter from Joan 

awoke Paula with a start to the neces- 
sity of ordering her life anew. At the first 
flush the easiest solution seemed to be to 
send for her parents and the child, but the 
house in the Rue Singer could not accom- 
modate such a large family with any degree 
of comfort. Besides, Joan had been spoiled; 
she was clamoring for Abdul. 

“‘Aren’t there some interesting events 
about due in the millinery world?” asked 
Tappen. 

“Yes,” said Paula, rather bewildered. 
“There are the autumn showings. Why?” 

“Write a note about them to your 
mother. You'll want the car, so I'll go up 
by train tomorrow and send her down with 
your father. You can’t have Joan around.” 

“You wouldn’t mind, Corny?” 

“I'd like it. Joan and I will have a great 
time together. I'll warrant you she’ll for- 
get to miss Abdul before the week is out.”’ 

“T would like to go too,” said Paula 
slowly, “‘but you realize I can’t, don’t 
you?” 

“‘T realize that both of us can’t leave him 
at the same time. It would be brutal. 
Don’t forget to invent a class in something 
or other that will give you a couple of hours 
a day to yourself—a couple of hours you 
can spend on him, I mean.” 

“Yes, I’ll have to do something like that. 
But be sure you get father to come. I 
couldn’t leave mother if she were all alone.” 

The next afternoon found him back at 
Nuits-St.-Georges, and he was glad to be 
there. The reappearance of John Oliver 
had dealt him a shrewd blow. He felt no 
jealous envy of a man who was all head and 
no body, but he had a sense of sudden loss. 
There are more ways than one by which a 
man may be robbed of his wife. The return 
of the soldier who had been missing for nine 
years had seemed so improbable that it was 
the one eventuality for which he had not 
planned and Paula had not been prepared 
It was the chance they had both declared 
they were willing to take, and having come 
to that decision, they had felt as if the risk 
had been disposed of in some definite man- 
ner. Now he saw how t tally it had been 
ignored and that they sicod in the shadow 
of impending complications. 

It was an easy matter to persuade Paula’s 
mother to exchange the chateau for Paris, 
but Mr. Newcombe had to be pried loose 
from the tendrils he had already managed 
to fasten on the life about him. Never be- 
fore had he had the sense of being part and 
fiber of an integral community. Here wasa 
town, not much more than an overgrown 
village. Yet if you could roll it up carefully 
and unroll it on some other world, it would 
not know it had been moved. That was in- 
dependence, and Mr. Newcombe had the 
intelligence to see it. Chivalry in its 
mildest but most persistent form forced 
him to leave his researches and escort his 
wife to the city. It was enough that Tap- 
pen seemed horror-stricken at the thought 
of her going alone. 

As a great treat, Joan was allowed to go 
to see them off at Dijon, where they could 
take the express. On the way back she cud- 
dled up against Tappen and he thought she 
was about to wheedle him into promising 
the speedy return of her mother, or Abdul, 
or both. 

How he misjudged her! How far he fell 
short of measuring her quality, capacity 
and stature! She had been born‘to decent 
breeding, and on that stock had been 
grafted the charming flower of the French 
intention to please yourman. “Qh, Corny,” 
she whispered, “isn’t it wonderful! to be 
alone for a while—just the two of us?” 

He gasped, which only made his asser- 
tion, “It’s great, Joan,” ali the more im- 
pressive. ‘‘Look,’’ he cried, as they drew 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


Don't 
be lulled 





into false security 


by the weather 


Science proves cold weather no pro- 
tection for baby’s food. Without safe 
refrigeration food spoils and health 
1s menaced in winter as in summer 


“ “ “ 


| ] Weather Bureau Survey shows vital 
e Je need of Frigidaire throughout the year 


Cold weather, all too often, lulls us into false security. 
And we are led to depend on outdoor temperature 
to keep foods properly from fall till spring. Thus, in 
some homes, even baby’s food is intrusted to the vaga- 
ries of winter weather! But a recent U. S. Weather 
Survey proves the folly of this method. Out of the 
average year, this survey shows, there are but 19 days 
when the weather is suitable for safe refrigeration. 
During the remaining 346 days, food spoilage is a 
constant menace unless proper safeguards are provided. 
» 

SIZE FOR SIZE, 


FRIGIDAIRE COSTS 








Thus old, makeshift methods of refrigeration —the win- 
dow box, the cellar store-room, “‘outdoor’’ refrigeta- 
tors—areall frowned upon. Health authorities urge that 
food be safely kept in a constant cold-storage temper- 
ature, as with Frigidaire. In Frigidaire’s clean, dry at- 
mosphere, food stays fresh and wholesome 4 to 5 times 
longer. The dangers of contamination are avoided. 


Protects the Purse Strings, Too! 


Aside from all-important health protection, Frigidaire 
saves money far beyond its cost. Also, it costs far less 
than ice refrigeration. To verify this fact we sought 
the verdicts of some 10,000 users. In many cases, sav- 
ings were far above the average mark—sometimes, it 
is true, they were less. But from carefully tabulated 
records, the average yearly saving reached the amazing 
sum of $105.36, over and above all operating costs! 
There's no ice to buy with Frigidaire. No waste of 
food. No spoilage. Hence, these savings. One day, a 
pint of cream. Another day, a grapefruit or an orange. 
Left-over meats, etc. These savings, in the aggregate, 
reach astounding totals. 


Leads the Field. Yet Undersells It 


Yet, size for size, Frigidaire costs less than any other 
electric refrigerator nationally distributed. We com- 


LESS THAN ANY OTHER ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATOR 
















bine General Motors’ purchasing power with huge pro- 
duction. The savings thus achieved are passed along 
to you in the form of lower prices. And today there 
are more Frigidaires in use than all other makes 


Small Deposit. Terms to Suit 


Call at the nearest Frigidaire Display Room. Choose 
the Frigidaire that suits you best. A small deposit puts 
it in your home. The balance? Easy terms arranged to 
suit your purse as well as Frigidaire will suit your 


kitchen. So don't delay. 
FREE BOCKS. Write Today 


Two books are offered free. One tells easy ways to 
make frozen salads and desserts. The other reproduces 
interesting letters from Frigidaire owners. Both books 
are well worth reading. Write for them today. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Dept. B-1023, Dayton, Ohio 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 

















Only $180 f. 0. 6. Dayton 


A complete Frigidaire, all ready to plug into any con 
venient electric outlet, at the lowest price in Frigidaire 


history. Larger models correspondingly inexpensive 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 
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| with thousands of 


big car owners 


You would be astonished to know how many owners of two 
or more cars leave their larger cars at home, to drive the 
Essex; for they sacrifice no comfort or performance their 
larger cars can give, and they enjoy definite advantages in 
driving ease and handling. 





And these same advantages appeal to every owner, no matter 
| what his previous car experience. Essex ownership is a pro- 
gressive discovery of satisfactions and enjoyments that grow 
| with possession and of which performance is but an item. 


Essex is engineered and balanced toa sion motor converts waste heat to 
riding ease thatseems toerase the ruts power, developing more than 2% 
and ripples of the road, and oper- _times the power its size ordinarily 
1) ation ease is so simple and effortless _rates it. 

| that the lightest gesture controls it. 





In performance brilliancy it achieves 
The Essex Super-Six high-compres- a new high mark even for Essex. 


2-passenger Speedabout, *700 + 4-passenger Speedster, 835 + Coach, *735 + Coupe, 735 + Sedan, *835 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 












Gruen Cartouche 14 kt. solid gold, 
Precision movement, $65 


Other designs $500 to $35 


Gruen Paris Square VeriThin, $60 
PRECISION movement 
Other pocket watches $500 to $25 
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Gruen Pentagon VeriThin (Pat'd) 
PRECISION movement, $75 
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“The Croix de Guerre for 














NVA 


American Achievement’’ 


Other Pentagons $2500 to $75 





















for the 


How do you look upon that 
check you received from some 
beloved person this Christmas? 


Is it to become so much currency, 
to be spent here and there, as acci- 
dent may dictate? 

Or is it to be devoted to the pur- 
chase of one particular thing, 
hereafter to serve as a definite 
token of the giver’s affection and 
good wishes? 

Surely, the latter is the more 
worthy use! And properly to ful- 
fill its purpose, the article you 
select should have two qualities 
above all. 


What better us 


Gruen Cartouche, $35 
14 kt. solid gold, $40 

Set with diamonds, $60 and $75 
Other diamond-set designs $2500 to $60 


Gruen Imperial Tank 
14 ke. solid gold, $50 
Other strap watches $175 to $25 
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From the windows of the Gruen Guild's 
European workshops in Biel, Switzer 
land, the modern creftsman looks 
down upon many a relic of the Middle 
Ages. Here is shown part of the origi 
nal wall that once fortified the town 


money you got at Christmas ? 


First, it should be something 
that will last and be usefui for 
many years. Second, it should be 
something that will be shown 
with pride wherever you go. 

A Gruen Guild Watch! Meeting 
a genuine daily need. Yet far re- 
moved from the ordinary. To be 
worn everywhere, because it can 
not be dispensed with. And every- 
where to be shown with pride! 

For every Gruen Guild Watch 
is the product of an art that is 
centuries old, carefully fashioned 
by a modern watchmakers’ guild— 
workmen who have been brought 
together for the express purpose of 


upholding the traditions of 
that art in their purest form. 

These men, with their in- 
herited skill, and with the 





You will see this 


Watch creations to show you, 
in great varicty and at a 
wide range of prices. You 
will surely find among them 


most advanced of modern <mblem only on the timekeeper exactly suited 


jewelry stores of 


methods and machinery at = “haracter 


their disposal, are producing time- 
keepers that have long enjoyed 
an enviable prestige in America. 

Above are pictured a few exqui- 
site examples of Gruen Guild art. 
To see them, visit the Gruen jewel- 
er nearest you, always one of the 
very best in your community. His 
store is marked by the Gruen 
Service emblem shown above. 

He has many other Gruen Guild 


Gruen Guild Watches 


to your needs—and one of 
which you will be proud to say 
to the giver of money, “‘This is 
your gift to me!" 


GRUEN WATCH MAKERS GUILD 
TIME HILL, CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 
Branches in various parts of the world 


Engaged in the art of making fine watches for more 
than balf a century 





PRECISION 


Trade Mark Reg 


This GRUEN pledge mark is placed 
only upon watches of finer quality, 
accuracy and finish. Made only in 
the Precision workshop 
’ r r 


Look for the mark Precision on the dial | 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
near Nuits-St.-Georges, ‘‘they’ve begun to 
harvest the grapes.” 

He slowed down the station car, which he 
was driving himself, and brought it to a 
stop at the side of the road. Here, there 
and everywhere stretched the corrugated 
patches of the vineyards. Long lines of 
stunted stumpy grape standards in full 
summer leaf, waist high toa man. Clots of 
women in gray fustian, barred by varied 
aprons and with handkerchiefs of every 
color on their heads, bent over the vines. 
The topknots of busy children barely ap- 
peared. Huge horses, hitched to small- 
wheeled wagons with hogsheads on the 
low-swung bed, waited patiently. Men stag- 
gered under loaded panniers. Vines, earth, 
beast and man were drenched in that far- 
famed sunlight of the Céte d’Or which no 
synthesis of chemistry has ever been able 
to approach. 

“Oh, I knew the vintage was coming,” 
said Joan. She chuckled. “I’ve been steal- 
ing grapes for days.” 

“That’s wrong,’”’ murmured Tappen in- 
differently; “‘very wrong indeed. I’m sure 
they would give you all you want.” 

“Of course they would,’’ said Joan. 
“There are loads on the sideboard. Let 
them rot.” 

That woke him and he laughed aloud. 
“You're a precious child, Joan.” 

She was all animation to meet his mood. 
She twisted around and locked her hands 
on his arms, her head thrown back. “ Let’s 
get out and help them. Shall we? Come 
on, Corny!” 

“Great!” 

He jumped out, caught her under the el- 
bows and swung her across the ditch. They 
raced along parallel ruts to the nearest 
group of harvesters, demanded a pannier 
between them and got it. Children trilled 
a welcome to Joan, but were shyly subdued 
at the sight of Tappen. A woman, a friend 
of Tine’s, broke into voluble protestations 
and uttered a cry as the first stain showed 
on Joan’s frock. She tore off her apron, 
folded it, and still covered Joan’s front from 
neck to ankles. 

The peasants were shocked, jolted out of 
the stride of immemorial custom. Those 
who lived in the great house as masters had 
certain duties of benevolence, but also cer- 
tain restrictions of dignity. They were sup- 
posed, for instance, never to be seen walking 
outside their own extensive grounds. Who 
knows where that prejudice originated? 
Perhaps from the implication that an estate 
was small and mean if its pleasances could 
not meet the requirements of its owners. 

Of course these same peasants had been 
shocked before. Things had changed. The 
chatelaine had been queer enough, but 
here was m’sieur, ready to bend his back 
under 4 laden pannier! Rumor had it that 
he had worked with plasterer, mason and 
plumber, but that had been within the 
limits of the chateau and could be put down 
as a hobby along with the king who had 
fancied himself as a blacksmith. This genu- 
ine democracy of the heart did not appeal 
to them at all. They disliked it profoundly, 
but showed no sign beyond an acid touch 
to their laughter. Happily it was imper- 
ceptible to Tappen and Joan, who were en- 
joying themselves tremendously. 

Gay hours, wet with the honey of the 
grapes, sweet with their fragrance. Tappen 
worked fast, but never failed to compliment 
Joan on her speed. As soon as the pannier 
was filled he would shoulder it, carry it to 
the nearest cart, dump it and start back. It 
was here that he would pause, arrested by 
the subtle beauty of an old and settled 
world. Memories of Africa rolled up like 
billows, as if to shake this inconspicuous 
peace. He tried to shed them with a 
quivering shrug of his shoulders, a move- 
ment like the ineffectual quivering of the 
withers of a horse under a swarm of flies. 
Was he really here—and happy? Where 
was he going? Where was Paula? She was 
sitting in their window, giving comfort and 
eyes to a beautiful head and no body. She 
was translating the street calls, wafted up 
from below. ‘‘China mended, porcelains 
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made as new.”’ Or now it would be that 
deeper, more authoritative cry: ‘‘Casks, 
wine casks, casks for sale.”’ 

“Corny! Do come!” 

He hurried back to Joan. But with an- 
other basket filled and dumped, he would 
forget, and stand again and dream. Ban- 
ished the troubling vision of Paula and 
Oliver, gone the vague threat of Paula's 
parents, hanging like twin clouds above a 
misty horizon. He was alive. He breathed 
a perfumed air. He beheld the sheer beauty 
of the naked world. Just the physical worid 
itself, stripped of all the excrescences of 
emotion, secure behind the play of jeal- 
ousy, hatred, bigotry and human grief. 
Why suffer? Why be a fool? Twin ques- 
tions those two, like the far-away clouds 
above the veiled edge of the visible earth. 

This time it was no impatient cry but 
silence that startled him into action. Where 
was Joan? Nowhere in sight. He has- 
tened back, to find her sound asleep, curled 
up on an apron in the shade between two 
tufted vines, another apron rolled up and 
placed for a pillow beneath her amber head. 
He gathered her in his arms without wak- 


‘ing her, murmured his farewells and carried 


her toward the car. She was like lead from 
exhaustion, but a smile was on her lips, 
dotted with tiny glistering globules of per- 
spiration. Her eyes were only half closed 
and gave him a fright as he glanced down 
at her. Was she really awake? Then she 
opened them and he perceived the vast dif- 
ference. But she did not speak; she was 
still too sleepy. He propped her in the seat 
against his shoulder, drove home and de- 
livered her to a wordless though outraged 
Tine. 

Busy days, followed by soundless nights. 
The drowsy air, rising hot from the humid 
earth, but broken and cooled by a lazy, 
vagrant breeze. The wide distances of the 
rolling sward against the crowded intimacy 
of cottage, lodge, sheds, byre and stable. 
The creaking of the high-wheeled wains, 
the rattle of the low-wheeled carts. Laugh- 
ter, far away, rising like a bird to the sky, 
and falling. 

“‘Some woman getting kissed,’’ remarked 
Joan with distaste. 

““Why, what do you mean?” demanded 
Tappen severely. 

She looked up at him, surprised. “You 
don’t know? When a woman or a girl 
leaves a bunch of grapes on a picked vine 
the man who finds it has the right to kiss 
her. She runs, but he always catches her, 
and then they all laugh. Really, Corny, 
didn’t you know that?’”’ 

“No, I didn’t. You've taught me some- 
thing.” 

“T know a lot of things.” 

“Tell me some more.” 

“The white wine goes straight through 
the presses, and no matter how red the 
grapes are, it’s always white.” 

“Not really!” 

“Yes.” 

“Then what makes red wine?”’ 


“‘That’s when they put the grapes in the, 


big vat and let them stay for seven days be- 
fore they press.”’ 

“T should think they’d spoil.” 

“Of course they do, silly. The big vat is 
in the cave and little girls aren’t allowed to 
go there, nor big women either.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because when the grapes are dumped 
two of the men get naked and walk round 
and round to mash them down. They do it 
twice a day.” 

“T hope they take a bath before they 
begin.”’ 

“Not before, Corny. What would be the 
use of that? They wash their legs after they 
come out, of course.” 

“Look here, are you trying to spoil my 
wine for me?”’ 

“Now you are silly. You don’t even 
know that the wine cleans itself. It sends 
up every bit of dirt, even the teeny-weeny 
little bits you can’t even see, and they take 
the dirt away. That’s why wine is cleaner 
than water. Water is full of bugs.” 

“You certainly know a lot,”’ said Tappen 
admiringly. ‘‘Who taught you?” 
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“Tine. She knows everything, but she 
won't always tell,”’ 

“No?” 

“No. She says every cow must keep 
some milk for its own calf.” 

“That seems only fair,” said Tappen 
judicially. ‘“‘What shall we do now? Go 
for a ride?”’ 

With the aid of the pony she could run 
his legs off, but his eyes never tired of 
watching her, nor his ears of listening to 
the careful diction of her quaintly sophis- 
ticated speech. He had told her grand- 
father she was like champagne, and now, 
after days of her sole companionship, he 
could not better the phrase. She bubbled, 
shone and flashed in the sunlight, glowed in 
shadow, and would some day go to a :nan’s 
head. 

It was in the evenings, after she had gone 
to bed, that he had to fight off a host of blue 
demons, unrecognizable at first because 
they were of a species new to his expe- 
rience. In the low veldt he had felt lonely 
for years at a time, but this was not loneli- 
ness. It was something essentially different 
and yet the same. It was decidedly puz- 
zling to feel that your life was particularly 
full and you yourself distressingly empty. 
It was like drinking from a brimming gob- 
let and having the wine stop short of your 
parched throat. Then he discovered it was 
Paula alone whom he missed. He missed 
her like the devil. 

But what could he do about it? He 
could not even whine, for he had the cha- 
teau and Joan and billowing fields, the rus- 
tle of leaves about his feet when he walked, 
the pungent odor of the forest in his nos- 
trils, the harvest sun of the Céte d’Or, a 
whopping appetite and Tine to cook his 
dinner. 

Hang that against nine years of Africa! 
Or even against Paula in Paris, harassed 
by her parents on one side and John Oliver 
on the other, bending her mind once more 
to keeping her left hand from knowing what 
her right was doing. 

He could see Mr. Newcombe, nervously 
at a loss in the midst of so many things he 
would not permit himself to do, pottering 
about after a needlessly early breakfast, 
reading the paper, going to the window and 
coming back, getting his hat, going halfway 
to the door and coming back. He couid 
hear him say despairingly, “Paula dear, 
what do you suggest for today?” 

But what he could not hear, being a man, 
was Mrs. Newcombe’s voice cutting in, 
modulated, gentle, well-bred, but inde- 
scribably tenacious: ‘ Do you know, Paula, 
I think I'll take the voile noir, after all. I 
was lying awake thinking about it. It does 
hang rather close, but it’s black, and you 
said it wouldn’t look a bit too young. Would 
it be a lot of trouble just to telephone and 
have them change?” 

“Not at all, mother. I'll see to it at 
once.” 

“‘T could go down this afternoon for an- 
other fitting.”” Pause. ‘Of course it would 
be nice if you could give up your—your les- 
son for this once.” 

There was the thrust, deadly by reason 
of its utter unexpectedness after so suave 
an opening. In such a juncture Tappen 
had called for aid on his quick wit, and it 
had helped him out. But Paula’s defense 
was of another caliber. She had learned a 
better way than to ‘’aste time in measuring 
wits with any woman. Her lips set but 
twisted presently into a smile which was 
for herself alone. She knew her mother 
through and through. She smiled, because 
she knew what Tappen could by no possi- 
bility have guessed, and that was that Mrs 
Newcombe was without conscious guile. 
Like many another, she was a prey te her 
own vice of curiosity without knowing she 
had a vice. 

Negation was Paula’s weapon—a smooth, 
blank wall of negation. 

“T shall be occupied as usual this after- 
noon,” she said, without particular empha- 
sis. “I'll arrange for a fitting tomorrow 
morning.” 

She did not spend all of her hard-earned 
free moments with Oliver, for the habit of 
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solitude is as hard to shake as any other 
With the passage of time, fears had dwin- 
died and the Allée des Cygnes had come 
back into its own. But now it was solace 
more than refuge. She would go slithering 
down the Rue Berton at a dangerous pace, 
and walk rapidly out on the bridge, along 
the full length of the promenade, and then 
back to the apartment through the stair 
which debouched so close to its door. Once 
she had entered, Abdul was free to go out 
to stroll where fancy led him 

Her hours with Oliver were not awkward, 
for they had developed a flavor all their 
own. She was happier here than with her 
parents, but it was a happiness altogether 
different from that she had experienced in 
this same setting with Tappen. It was a 
strange conjunction of sensations from 
which he was not altogether excluded. Ir 
fact, the moments when she was most at 
ease were exactly those which brought her 
the keenest sense of his lingering presence 
She even caught herself trying to pass on to 
Oliver some of the gayety which was Tap- 
pen, some of his vital youth, of his philos- 
ophy of living hitched to a shrewd wit. 

“You're very fond of him, aren't you?” 
said Oliver without envy. 

He sat slumped in one end of the couch, 
his legs sprawled, his arms gangling, but 
his head incongruously erect. His blue 
eyes, beneath a high smooth forehead and 
thick waving hair, tossed back iike a mane, 
stared unblinkingly at the sunlight. The 
pallor of his skin was startling, so startling 
that even custom could not du!! the edge of 
its recurring surprise. It was a pallor that 
held and charmed the eye with its sugges- 
tion of a supreme withdrawal from the 
ordinary evidences of pulsing blood and 
bolstering flesh. His hands were fine, long 
fingered, thin and nervous. 

“Yes, John, I love him. I don't know 
whether it makes you unhappy to know it, 
but I couldn’t be here without telling you.”’ 

“Of course not.”” His brows knitted, but 
immediately smoothed out. He had a way 
of frowning after a thought, and looking al! 
the more peaceful the moment he had 
caught up with it. “You know, Paula, old 
dear, I don’t think that sort of thing wor- 
ries me a lot. It certainly doesn’t make me 
unhappy. I was just trying to think what 
would make me unhappy. Being dirty 
again, perhaps, or hungry.”” He smiled with 
his mouth only, and yet gave a faint im- 
pression of mischief. ‘‘Or having anything 
happen to this new suit of clothes.” 

“Oh, John,” she protested, ‘you can al- 
ways haveanother. You can have a dozen."’ 

“It wouldn’t be the same. That's the 
way with you women. You can’t under- 
stand that a man can love an old hat, or a 
stick, or a suit of clothes, almost the way 
he loves a dog. Here—fee!.’’ He groped 
for her hand, caught it with her help and 
rubbed it along histhigh. “‘Isn't that jolly 
stuff?” 

“Yes. It’s rough and very handsome.” 

“T picked it out myself. Abdul took me 
around and gave me a heap of samples to 
choose from, but | picked it by the feel. | 
said ‘This is what I want,’ and the tailor 
told Abdul I'd chosen the finest bit of goods 
in the shop.” 

“Isn't there anything else you want 
John?” 

“Try to think of something I haven't 
got.” 

“You pass so many hours all by your- 
self. I thought perhaps I could hire some 
English girl, or some boy who is here study- 
ing and a bit hard up, to come and read to 
you.” 

“Oh, no; 1 don’t think I'd care about 
books at all. I’ve got Abdu, you know. | 
can talk to him, and once in a while he 
comes back with an answer. He's got some 
surprising views, I can assure you-some 
that give me 2 good laugh, but would prob- 
ably make you shirty.”’ 

‘*T hate that expression,” said Paula 

“It means getting your goat in Amer- 
ican,” he explained placidly. ‘‘Then I sit 
here for hours waiting for you to come. The 
longer I have to wait, the bigger the thrill 

Continued on Page 46 
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Buick émproves upon Buick 


the standard for the year 
is set 


ILLIONS will attend the great national Automobile Shows of 1928. 
And millions will leave them with two definite conclusions — 


First—this year’s cars mark a brilliant forward step in automotive 
manufacture. And second—rising head and shoulders above the 
crowd is Buick for 1928, with its smart, low-swung bodies by Fisher. 


Nowhere in the Buick field will the millions find comparable 
luxury — because nowhere are there cars possessing such dashing 
lines, vivid color harmonies and magnificent upholsteries and 
appointments. 


Nowhere will the millions find comparable engineering —because 
nowhere are there cars providing the advantages of Buick’s famous 
Valve-in-Head six-cylinder engine, new and exclusive double-drop 


frame and built-in Lovejoy Hydraulic Shock Absorbers. 


Nowhere will the millions find comparable value—because nowhere 
is there a manufacturer combining the skill, facilities and money- 
saving volume production to achieve a similar blending of quality 
and economy. 


This is the secret of Buick leadership. This is why more people buy 
Buicks than any other car having a base price above $525. This 
is why it is everlastingly true that when Buick improves upon Buick 
the standard for the year is set. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


BUICK” 1928 


Hticone %Q WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT Pe Se BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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when you arrive. But it wouldn’t work un- 
jess | were sure of you every day.” 

“That’s something I wanted to talk to 
you about,” said Paula, troubled. ‘I don’t 
live in Paris all the time, John.” 

He thought the statement over. ‘You 
don’t, eh? How far out?’’ 

“A long way. About four hours by 
train.” 

“Yes, that’s a long journey.” 

His face saddened by imperceptible de- 
grees, like the slow fading of a northern 
twilight. She felt a sudden compunction, a 
stirring of the sources of remorse and com- 
passion. She took one of his hands and 
leaned toward him. ‘‘You mustn’t look 
like that. What if I sent Corny to take my 
place? Would it help?” 

“Tappen?”’ asked Oliver, and she was 
startled at the abruptness with which his 
features became illumined. 

“Yes; his name is Cornell and we call 
him Corny.” 

‘‘That would be top hole,” said Oliver, 
his lips curved in a wavering smile. ‘You 
see, he’s a man,” he continued apologeti- 
cally, as if through his fingers he had sensed 
the tensing of her nerves. “‘I’d just as lief 
have you, old girl. You know that without 
telling, don’t you?” 

“Of course.” 

“But Tappen’s a man, and that is differ- 
ent.. He’s just the sort of chap who talks 
my language. The lucky blighter’s been in 
Africa. Did you know that? Years in 
Africa, and I only found it out through Ab- 
dul. Just wait till I get at him again!” 

‘I could go tomorrow,” said Paula rather 
faintly, ‘‘and send him down the next day.” 

“Oh, no,”’ said Oliver, feeling her hands 
nervously. “Don’t let’s rush things. I 
didn’t mean he could take your place, old 
dear. I only meant it would be a change, 
and I could think of that and it would keep 
me from missing you too awfully much.” 

“T understand,” she said truthfully. 


needed, more than anything else, to escape 
from herself. It would almost be a relief 
to have Zinc Bent knock her unconscious 
Zine or a quartof gin. Anyhow, she had 
tried the gin, but it merely increased her 
restlessness. It magnified her discontent. 
Coral examined herself realistically; she 
detested what she called emotion. Was 
this just another kind of nerves? A mood? 
‘‘Am I really useless? Do I make sense?” 
A very fleeting humility touched her. Per- 
haps there was nothing in her to justify 
well, marriage. She knew vaguely what the 
word inheritance meant, and it might well 
be that hers was incurably bad. It might 
be that nothing could save her from an en- 
tire life of restless excitement. ‘“‘I may be 
poisonous,”’ she reflected, raore sunk than 
ever. 

She didn’t actually think so. She was, 
really, quite nice; in fact, her present re- 
alization showed that she was as nice as pos- 
sible. Coral’s arrogance slowly returned. 
She was getting older, that was all. She 
required more than an existence of eternal 
noise. The people who knew her best re- 
peatedly said that she was a hard bargainer. 
She wanted to get everything that was 
possible from life—and give no more than 
was absolutely necessary in return. Men 
had been very decided, and often nasty, 
about that. It didn’t, however, disturb 
her— she instinctively disapproved of gen- 
erous women. She barred them as much as 
practicable from her familiar life. She could 
be extremely prudish, particularly with peo- 
ple in circumstances less socially impressive 
than her own; she dismissed affairs intimate 
to her with the hasty and unscrutinized 
term love. It was her bargaining spirit, 
Coral reflected, which had saved her from 
threatened disaster. As she thought of 
what, without it, she might have surren- 
dered to, what with great ease could have 
happened, her painted mouth was pinched. 
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They sat for a long time, talking of noth- 
ing in particular, but always talking, for 
Oliver had had his fill of silence. The plain- 
tive horns of the taxicabs passing below 
called up at them interminably “‘Wah-ha- 
hoo! Wah-ha-hoo!”’ without distracting 
their attention; but when a street crier 
came along, Oliver would ask, “‘What’s 
that one now? The chap that ends up with 
the funny tune on a fife?”’ 

“*Rush worker, cane worker,’ translated 
Paula; ‘‘‘rush-bottom chairs!’ And then 
the little tune. He mends chairs.’’ Or it 
would be the man with a bell. ‘‘‘ Knives, 
scissors! Sharpen your knives! Scissors, 
knives!’ Do you like that one?” 

Oliver did not answer. He had fallen 
asleep. 

She walked slowly back through the Rue 
Singer, laying her plans, wondering how 
Tappen would take to spending in town the 
time when she was at Nuits-St.-Georges. It 
would be awkward at best. She looked up 
as she drew near the house and saw her 
father standing in one of the windows, his 
hat on his head. He snatched it off as he 
caught sight of her, smiling rather foolishly. 
Poor man! What a bore the gayest of cities 
must be to him! 

“Well, father,”’ she asked, forcing her- 
self to cheerfulness as she entered the cool 
drawing-room, ‘did Bazire take you and 
mother for your ride?”’ 

“Yes, the usual thing, my dear. We did 
the Bois.”’ 

“Oh! I should have thought you would 
have had time to get out to St.-Germain at 
least. The natural forest is so lovely and so 
huge.”’ 

“It’s too flat,”’ said Mr. Newcombe in a 
tone that might have been taken to de- 
scribe life in general. ‘‘ Beautiful oaks,”’ he 
added, as if deprecating his own lassitude. 
“Nothing finer in that line. But we just 
stayed in the Bois.” 

‘“Where’s mother?” 

“She’s lying down for a bit.”’ 





EVENING POST 





Paula went to her mother’s room and en- 
tered quietly for fear she might waken her, 
but Mrs. Newcombe was not asleep. Her 
eyes shone in the half light with unusual 
brilliance. 

“Tired out, mother?” 

“Not particularly. I couldn’t think of 
anything else to do.” 

‘“‘T wish you and father would let me take 
you to the theater tonight.” 

“Hardly, my dear. Not again.” 

Paula did not press the point even to the 
extent of smiling. She knew to what her 
mother referred. The memory of her elo- 
quent rigidity as she walked up the aisle 
away from the spectacle she had come to 
see, with her daughter and husband trailing 
after in flushed confusion, was a story Pauia 
had been saving to tell Tappen. But al- 
ready it had lost its edge of humor. Of no 
avail had it been to explain that every 
musical show in town, the only genre that 
her parents could hope to understand at 
all, was spiced with a certain degree of nu- 
dity. Mrs. Newcombe remained convinced 
that she had been initiated into the most 
ribald of the orgies of the pandering under- 
world. 

“But, my dear,’’ Mr. Newcombe had 
protested, ‘‘all you had to do was to close 
your eyes on that part of it.” 

She had stared at him in bewildered 
amazement. It had not occurred to her to 
come back with an obvious retort, far less 
to suspect him of having slipped from the 
standards he and she had shared together 
for thirty years, and before that with their 
parents and their parents’ parents. What 
confused her was his suggestion that the 
ends of morality could be satisfied short of 
some visible profession of faith, however 
embarrassing to themselves or ridiculous to 
others. 

It was this adamant conviction of a mil- 
itant duty, veiled behind so pliable and 
mild an exterior, that had robbed the 
incident of all humor to Paula. She stood 


CORAL 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Martha Lenning was very late indeed; 
eight o’clock had definitely gone before she 
appeared. 

‘I’m bad,” she told Coral, ‘“‘but you're 
no better than insane. You haven’t been 
anywhere and yet you’re not dressed. It 
would be splendid if I had a cocktail.” 

Coral replied that anyone could see she 
didn’t need one. ‘‘ You’ve had enough. Sit 
down and be calm. We're not going out.” 
Martha sat down, but there was an im- 
patient protest in her voice. ‘‘ Well, of 
course—you’re just drunk. Have you for- 
gotten about the Bents’ and the dance at 
the Fallons’? You might come home after 
the Bents’; it wouldn’t matter about the 
dance, but you haveto go to dinner or you'll 
upset the tables afterward.’ Coral de- 
manded, “‘ What will happen if Ido? Would 
you like me to tell you? Nothing. They’ll 
be upset. I’ve ordered milk toast and 
chops—the chops are for you—-here. And 
I’m not drunk.” Martha Lenning inter- 
rupted her: 

“If you're not, it’s worse. It really is. 
I am sick of it and I might as well tell you. 
Coral, you simply can’t run the world the 
exact way you want to. You just can’t. 
It’s all very well that you have so much 
character, and that you are Coral Mery, 
but it isn’t everything. It clearly isn’t. 
You can’t keep on like this. I want to go 
to the Bents’; I promised Fisher I’d be at 
the Fallons’; I came over just to go there; 
_and now, without paying a particle of at- 

ntion to me, you decide, just because you 
* \'t want to go, that we are not going. 

-a'ize that if you make up your mind to 
Stuy away you will stay away. But I am 
going. The truth is--and I have to tell you, 
Coral-- you are getting more selfish all the 
time. You seem to think everyone exists 
only to do what you want. Well, they 
don’t. I don’t. Nobody is fonder of you 
than I am, and I know you do an enormous 





lot for me. I have to say this or I’d be 
crushed flat. You crush everyone flat.” 

“IT think milk toast is marvelous,”’ Coral 
told her, ‘“‘but I wasn’t sure about you, so 
there are chops. There isn’t any broccoli. 
I hope you won’t mind. I couldn’t bear it. 
You think I’m drunk, but the truth is I’ve 
stopped drinking.”’ Martha put in, ‘‘ Until 
we get to the Bents’.’’ Coral Mery merely 
repeated that she had stopped drinking. 
“T’ve decided it’s a nuisance,’’ she ex- 
plained; ‘‘I don’t really like it. I drank 
because everything was so frightful sober. 
Now I am going to get married and I'll be 
too busy to bother.”” Martha gazed at her 
incredulously. ‘‘You are going to marry 
Pierce Fallon-—after all you said?”’’ Coral 
was impatient. ‘‘Don’t be ridiculous. Of 
course I’m not. I don’t know who I’m 
going tomarry. I haven’t the faintest idea. 
The man isn’t important. Marriage is. If 
you'll let me I’ll explain it all.” 

Martha Lenning wished to God that she 
would. 

“T’m not having a good time,” Coral 
proceeded. “Not really. I spend all night 
every night trying to with no success. I’m 
not like that. I am very different. I 
thought perhaps I wasn’t—I mean that I 
was, but I’m not. Or I am, if you see what 
I do mean. My life isn’t successful like 
this, and I hate things that are not success- 
ful. I’m not amused and I’m going to stop 
st.” 

Martha surveyed her curiously. Then 
she rang firmly for Angot. ‘‘ You may have 
stopped drinking,” she told Coral; “I 
haven't. Not tonight anyhow. I need 
cocktails and I need them at once. Not 
soon, but at once. You have always been 
a little queer, but now you’re gone. Do 
you mind if I say you’re mad? Well, you 
are. Quite mad! You want to get married 
and the man doesn’t matter. You intend 
to get married, only it doesn’t matter who 
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tapping the carpet with her foot, her eyes 
staring at the floor in helpless indecision. 

‘* By the way, Paula, is Cornell in town?” 

‘‘Not that I know of,”’ said Paula, look- 
ing up quickly. “Why?” 

“T thought perhaps we were crowding 
him out of the house.” 

“What makes you think he’s in the city, 
mother?” 

“Oh, nothing, except that I thought I 
caught a glimpse of Abdul. But of course 
it could have been somebody else with a 
fez.”’ 

The decision Paula had been vaguely 
seeking rushed to meet her. “No, it was 
probably Abdul. He’s here looking after a 
friend of Corny’s and mine—a blind man.” 

She went to her room and wrote the let- 
ter which Tappen was to read and reread on 
the morning following the evening when he 
had visualized her as battered about be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea. He 
had been right, she wrote—there was noth- 
ing else for it. She could not play a lone 
hand any longer. She missed him and the 
chateau. She needed Joan. She was com- 
ing as soon as she could prepare her parents 
and his friend—Cornell’s friend—John Oli- 
ver for the change. It would be best to 
persuade Joan to move and put John on the 
ground floor, but she left that absolutely to 
Cornell’s judgment. 

Altogether an incoherent letter, but it 
was clear enough to Tappen. He could 
read behind it and see each step of the hard 
stair by which she had errived at the point 
of his prediction. His feelings were mixed, 
but exultation predominated. She: was 
coming back, and that was clear gain. On 
the other hand, the situation was rather 
piling up on itself. But at least it was no 
longer going to be scattered all over the 
map. It would be under their noses, where 
they could regard the whole heap at once 
with measuring eyes. That also was gain. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


to. Practically anybody, if he will marry 
you, will do perfectly. 

“Your life isn’t successful and so ——. I 
don’t believe you. You have made an idiot 
out of yourself and this is how you have 
decided to tell me. You are married to the 
man who runs the elevator.”’ Coral shook 
her head -negatively. ‘‘You always try to 
get more out of things than they have in 
them. You are like that. I’ve told you all I 
know about myself. Even if you don’t 
understand it, you must be polite enough to 
believe me.”’ Her voice became cold, dis- 
agreeable; there was a light of gathering 
ill temper in her eyes. She crumpled up a 
paper cigarette holder and found another. 
“You must admit,’’ Martha said defen- 
sively, “you have been a little sudden. It’sa 
compliment that I believe— about the drink- 
ing. You are absolutely capable of it if you 
don’t want to. You have always been a lit- 
tle queer, Coral. Everyone knows that. 
You are so—so absorbed that you never 
find out what other people really are like 
what they think—about you.” 

Coral didn’t care what people thought 
about her and she said so with a great deal 
of emphasis. ‘‘I don’t mean you, Martha, 
but people. I have to be myself with you 
and I hope you'll understand it. I have to 
be—I suppose the word is honest. I sup- 
pose my bargaining spirit is coming out. I 
want more than I’m getting for what I have 
to give. You see, I have to give my life. At 
bottom, that is what we are all giving. I 
don’t know about you, of course; but I’m 
being cheated. I am cheating myself. It 
can’t keep on, that’s all. I’ve got to get 
more. The point is, if I do I'll give more. I 
will, Martha. I understand the general 
opinion of me better than you think. You 
showed me that pretty clearly a little while 
ago. I’m supposed to be ferociously selfish 
and cold. Of course I'm selfish. I’d be a 

Continued on Page §1) 
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/\ny woman who 
turns a wringer Is 
doing what a motor 
can do for 2% cents 


an hour 


Your electrical company or dealer will show you Let this monogram guide you in the 
selection of electric household appli 


. . = 
a hundred other ways in which a few cents’ worth eis, Wee coe i, oe an 
of electricity can lessen your work and increase nearly every type of labor-saver that 


electrical dealers sell. It is a guarantee 


the comfort of your home. 
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furniture kven 


New Furniture of Surpassing Beauty 
by America’s Designers and Craftsmen 
Coming to You through Your Furniture Dealer 


_-7 N the interest of your home, your dealer will 
| attend at Grand Rapids next month the most 
| brilliant exhibition in the history of Ameri- 

can furniture. The occasion is the celebra- 
tion of the 1ooth Grand Rapids Market—a 
half century of service to the homes of the nation. 


Because of its far-reaching influence on national 
taste and home environment, Grand Rapids has 
long been accorded recognition as the Furniture 
Capital of America. 


Here, semi-annually, the principal manufacturers 
of the United States come to exhibit their new styles, 
and here gather thousands of furniture merchants to 
select for their communities the best in modern 
design. Here the very flower of furniture genius finds 
expression. Here styles originate, and influences for 
better homes spread across the land. Here are born 
those standards of taste and beauty that have made 
the American home the most charming and the most 
comfortable in all the world. 


It is fitting then that artists and craftsmen should 
commemorate this great event with new furniture 
of surpassing grace and distinction. Months of 
creative effort have brought forth exquisite produc- 
tions in wood and color that are destined to become 
the nation’s heirlooms of tomorrow and bring pride 
and happiness to home lovers everywhere. 


This beautiful commemorative furniture of the 
tooth Grand Rapids Market will be brought to you 
by your furniture merchant. Regularly he visits 
Grand Rapids that he may obtain for his patrons all 
that is new and best for their homes: 


Through his stocks of Grand Rapids Market 
Furniture you command the talents of America’s 
great designers and craftsmen. Your dealer's con- 
tact with this great center of arts and crafts gives 
him accurate knowledge of style tendencies. You 
can rely on his taste and judgment. Ask him to tell 
you about the special rooth Grand Rapids Market 
Furniture. 


GRAND RAPIDS MARKET ASSOCIATION 


Grand ‘Rapids~The Furniture Capital of erica 


Send for this Booklet 


"For You and Your Home” is a booklet about the 
1ooth Grand Rapids Market and the beautiful new 
furniture which has been designed to commemorate 
the occasion. Write for this booklet to the Grand 
Rapids Market Association, 516 Michigan Trust 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Furniture Market-dedicated to the American Woman 
OF SERVICE TO THE HOMES OF THE NATION 
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Futter Propucts 


a ow enee 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
@ and trade mark 


Gull 


\. Look fer both! 


E cleans his teeth — daily -- 
fighting nature and tearing his 
food from tree and bush. No 
wonder he has strong teeth and tusks of 
such fine ivory! 

Lucky elephant!—for he could not use a 
tooth brush, which is the only weapon we 
have to fight the effects of the soft, steam- 
cooked, artificial foods of man — foods 
that bring to our teeth decay and ruin. 


The Elephant's Brushing ~ and Ours 


We can’t use the elephant’s plan, so science 
now says this: “‘Brush each tooth thor- 
oughly at least twice a day. Brush the 
gums as well. A tooth brush of correct 
shape is the best aid you can employ to 
keep gums and teeth wholesome and free 
from trouble. Take at least three minutes 
before you lay the tooth brush down.” 


And science gives this warning about the 
brush you use: ‘Be sure it is correctly 
shaped. Only a brush of correct shape can 
reach all the surfaces of a// your teeth."’ 
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Your dentist will tell you this is true. 
He probably will recommend the Fuller 
Correct-Shape Tooth Brush which you 
can get only from the Fuller Man. 


Use a Correct-Shape Brush 


The Fuller Man will point out how this 
brush meets a// modern dental require- 
ments of what a good tooth brush should 
be. He will show you how the tufted 
bristles are correctly shaped to clean every 
tooth, front and back . . . and to clean 
in between the teeth. 

He will illustrate how the correct shape 
of the handle permits it to be held com- 
fortably and easily in any correct brushing 
position . . . how bristles are anchor- 
gript and cannot pull out . . . how 
handles come in different colors for easy 
identification. 


Fuller Junior Tooth Brush 


Children like to brush their teeth regularly, 
just as mother wants, when they have this 
correct-shape Fuller Junior. It’s exactly 


Today is none too soon to commence protecting teeth and health with the Fuller Correct-Shape Tooth Brush. To secure any 
phase of Fuller Service before the next regular call of the Fuller Man, phone the Fuller Brush Company Branch Office in your 
city, or write direct to The Fuller Brush Company, 1058 Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont.) Also ask for new booklet, ‘The Cleaning Problems of The Home."’ 


Why the E. lephanl 
doesn't need a loothhrush 





the right size, and easy for small hands to 
hoid. It comes in the cutest little carton, all 
dressed up with picture Brownies. 


Dentists Endorse This 
DENTAL PLATE BRUSH 





Both dental profession and public hold 
this brush in high regard. Its popularity 
has caused it to become quickly one of 
the fastest-selling brushes for its particular 
purpose on the market. With this brush 
every part of the dental plate can quickly 
be made scrupulously clean without dam- 
age to delicate and costly work. Stiff 
white bristles are set in an ivory Fullerex 


handle. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

fool if I weren’t. Everybody who can be, 
who has a chance to be, is selfish. If they’re 
not, something is the matter with them. 
They’re wrong. I haven’t any Christian 
virtues and I don’t want them. If heaven 
is like that I am out of juck. They'll never 
in the world let me in. I have a ticket for 
another show. The thing is, Martha, that 
I won’t humiliate myself. I can’t. I’m go- 
ing to be what I am.” 

““Wait,’’ Martha Lenning begged her, 
‘“‘the gin is weak.” 

““Now— the part about being cold— what 
the devil does it mean? If it’s only being 
careful, I’m cold. If it’s being close, really 
bargaining, I’m not. The thing with me is 
that I haven’t much temptation— inside of 
me—to be the opposite. I actually haven’t. 
Perhaps I ought to be sorry. It’s all very 
well about you and Fisher, but it doesn’t 
happen to me. At least it hasn’t. I never 
have wild emotions—feelings I can’t think 
about when they are happening. I’ve 
kissed a lot more men than you have, and I 
like it, well enough. It doesn’t make me 
dizzy. If I open my eyes I can always see 
what the neckties are like. It’s all a little 
tiresome. I don’t mind, Martha; I’m not 
prejudiced about it. Nothing happens.” 

“You have simply proved that you are 
cold,” Martha replied. “It’s thought to be 
a defect. But, as you admit, you can’t help 
it. What you say about marriage seems in- 
decent to me, but perhaps it will turn out 
better than the way I feel. At least you’ll 
never be terribly unhappy.”’ Coral begged 
Martha not to say that she hada’t yet met 
the right man. “I wouldn’t think of it,” 
Martha reassured her. “If you haven’t 
met the rignt man he doesn’t exist. You’ve 
had them all take a shot at you—at you or 
the money. That must complicate things, 
Coral; make it-dreadfully hard to find out 
what men are trying to prove. George 
Garret stopped in at Mary Smith’s this 
afternoon. He’s managed to leave Paris 
for a month. You might take him on. At 
least he wouldn’t be after your gold. He 
has so much. You'd have to practice your 
French.” 


Coral Mery’s sudden energy of deter- 
mination didn’t, it turned out, affect her 
dislike of going to bed. She sat up, as 
usual, long past midnight. Tony Boyd 
appeared, Alice Mintern followed, and Coral 
telephoned for Willing Yonge. ‘‘ Willing,’ 
she said into the transmitter, “it doesn’t 
matter what you are doing, I have to see 
you. It is frightfully important.” Willing 
said he couldn’t possibly come; he was de- 
signing a new theater—-but aside from that, 
he’d arrive shortly after one. Then Martha 
Lenning, with a great deal of trouble and a 
great many calls, found Fisher Alles. He 
was at the Brook Club, she announced—he 
said on his way to the Fallons’, but he 
would come here. “I don’t believe him— 
about the Fallons’.” ‘Don’t let him see 
you don’t,”’ Coral told her. “I’ve noticed a 
lot of silly things like that since you have 
been in love.” 

“How do you know they’re silly?” 
Martha demanded. “You admitted to- 
night you were never in love. It’s different 
from everything else. What is fatal at other 
times is perfectly right then.” Coral picked 
up a glass of whisky-and-soda from the 
table beside her and then hastily put it 
down. ‘‘Thank you,” she said, ‘“‘I have 
stopped. If you mean love is quite idiotic 
you are right,” she told Martha. ‘‘ Don’t 
bother. You're idiotic enough. You want 
to marry Fisher if he can get divorced, and 
that is different from love.’’ She dragged 
the word love out satirically. ‘‘ You will 
have to manage it with your head. Fisher 
has had enough passion. He wants to be 
amused. If you amuse him the chances are 
it will all be all right. Don’t kiss him so 
much.” Fisher Alles came in while she was 
talking. 


“Why aren’t you at the Fallons’?” 


he 


asked everyone. ‘‘Certainly, it’s splendid 
you are not. But I can’t imagine how you 
grew so sensible in 
Coral’s idea.” 


a minute. It was 
Martha ignored that. “I 
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really didn’t want to go,” she told him. 
“It seemed so endless. It didn’t amuse 
me to think about it. Things like that 
never do.”’ Coral Mery glanced at her 
with exclamatory eyebrows. ‘‘Do they, 
Coral?”’ Martha demanded. “I mean, I 
think our life is dreadfully dull. We don’t 
really get enough out of it. And we give 
our lives, Fisher.”” He looked at her, as- 
tonished. ‘I’ve never heard any of that 
before. I thought I knew you. What 
chance have you got to know a woman?” 
Coral supported him. ‘“‘None. You are 
lucky.” She turned away to greet Willing 
Yonge. 

“Come over here with me. I have to 
talk to you.” Coral led him te a corner. 
He was definitely older than anyone else 
present, a man with wholly gray hair and 
a brown spare face. ‘‘Your fingers are 
black,”’ Coral said critically. ‘“‘I have been 
grinding India ink,” he replied. ‘I can’t 
seem to be modern and buy it in a bottle. 
It’s the thin smell of camphor and the gold 
and vermilion on the sticks that get me.” 
“T want to be married,’ Coral said ab- 
ruptly. She told him her reasons, her con- 
clusions, at length. ‘‘ Really married,” she 
insisted. ‘“‘Children. It’s no good any 
other way.” 


He studied her curiously. ‘“‘Thomas 
Mery,” he said, ‘Thomas Mery. I’veseen 
him in you a hundred times. It skipped 


your father, but it’s strong in you. Coral, 
in reality you are a Presbyterian at heart. 
You are not gay. Arnericans almost never 
are; you’re just in a fever.” 

That, she informed him, was exactly her 
word. “‘l’ve watched you,” he went on. 
“IT know you. That’s why I don’t ask you 
to marry me. Aside from the fact I am too 
old. I’ve been in Europe too long, from 
the Beaux Arts when I was young, when it 
really counted, do you see, to But 
did you know George Garret was back 
for a few minutes? There was another es- 
tate. He has so much money it’s getting 
preposterous.” Martha Lenning had met 
him, Coral replied indifferently. “I have 
never seen George. I don’t know why. 
It’s just happened like that. I don’t like 
American frogs. Besides, we weren’t talk- 
ing about him.” 

“We were talking about me, if you will 
remember,’’ Willing Yonge informed her. “‘I 
was explaining why I would not be a good 
husband for you. The same thing, in a dif- 
ferent way, may affect you. I’m no good 
for ordinary American life and you may be 
spoiled for it. You have had so much too 
much freedom. You haven’t an idea of dis- 
cipline. There issome Thomas Mery in you, 
but is it enough? With money. Money 
makes what you have been talking about 
very hard. It is so easy to avoid trouble.” 
She couldn’t discover any of that until she 
had tried, Coral pointed out. “How could 
I? If you mean I have no determination 
you are wrong. If I did marry you it would 
be fatal, and so I won't, thanks.”” Willing 
begged her not to be more disagreeable than 
usual. “It happens I’ve never asked you, 
but only because I knew it would be no 
good. Then you wouldn’t. You see, Coral, 
I am too shrewd to make a mistake; I’d 
only approach you with a single diamond 
I believe it is called a solitaire—in a ring.” 
“You make me absolutely shudder,’ she 
replied. Che almost did shudder. ‘‘A soli- 
taire! I can’t imagine what gets such things 
in your mind.”’ There, he told her, she was 
inconsistent. 

Coral merely stared at him. 

Martha couldn’t understand, she went on. 
“She thought I had married the elevator 
man. I haven’t the faintest idea, of course, 
who I will marry, what he’ll be like. I don’t 
mind if he hasn’t got much money. He 
doesn’t have to be frightfully intelligent. 
I'd rather not. It would interfere with our 
simple existence. We'll live in the country 
outside Philadelphia. He’s got to be rather 
faithful, Willing. You understand, there is 
no question about me. I intend to do it 
right. Andnotmuch humor, I think. Humor 
is as bad as intelligence. Nice-looking.”’ 


Willing Yonge commented, “‘ Everything 
I must say you’re not 


but the age and name. 
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unreasonable, Coral. Such men undoubt- 
edly exist; the trouble is that just the idea 
of you frightens them to death. You must 
It’s not for be- 
ing domestic. You are always in the papers. 
For some reason I can’t make out, you are 
supposed to be news. You are not better 
than good-looking; you have some money, 
but there are girls with lots more; 
family is fair.” 

“It’s my amazing personality. I car 
make a really beautiful creature look like 
but you know what I can make her look 
like. You haven’t been much good to me.” 

“You never let me,” he complained 
“You never let anyone. I can’t very well 
answer a string of announcements. What 
do you want me to say?”’ She was silent. 
“Didn't I tell you about Thomas Mery 
and the engagement ring? Have I ever 
really annoyed you? Do I leave an im- 
portant projection at a critical moment, 
when I am grinding India ick, to come to 
see you? You are an ungrateful girl.” “I 
hate people who need to be be sympathized 
with and thanked,” she informed him. 
“You practically want me to cry on your 
shoulder. Well,  won’t. I can’t. I simply 
had to talk to you. I wanted to hear how 
I sounded. I didn’t think you could help 
me. I never ask anyone for advice. You 
have had years of experience and you are a 
good listener, that is all. Then you have 
known me forever. You knew Thomas 
Mery and father, and I suspect you are the 
only person alive who knows my mother.” 
He gazed at her hardly. “You can’t 
frighten me by glaring,” she added. “‘ And 
I’m not impressed when you talk about 
marrying me. I don’t care what goes on. 
Not anywhere in the world.” Her voice 
was low, but it held the elements of a cry. 
“‘T think you had better go, Willing. Ev- 
eryone is polite to you. It will end by 
getting gloomy.”’ She turned definitely 
to Tony Boyd. “Call up Manuel, at the 
Paso Doble, and see if he can bring up the 
strings. They will be done playing there at 
two o’clock.” 


remember your reputation 


your 


Martha Lenning left the following morn- 
ing, and it was noon before Coral rang for 
her coffee; it was two or worse before she 
was dressed. She didn't, she told Angot, 
want any lunch. ‘I'll be back by five, and 
I’ll have rather more tea than less.” She 
had, the truth was, a great deal of tea, 
alone. That, too, was an innovation; 
usually Coral refused to do anything alone. 
She answered the telephone and found that 
it was Willing Yonge. ‘‘ You will admit I 
have a perfect disposition,” he proceeded; 
‘here I am telephoning just after you prac- 
tically threw me out. I thought you might 
come up here and have dinner with me. 
No one else. It would be harmonious with 
your new solemn frame of mind. Are you 
married yet?” She ignored that. “I 
might,” she replied. ‘About eight.” At 
eight she ordered a taxicab and drove to 
Yonge’s apartment; it was just east of 
Fifth Avenue on Ninetieth Street—a floor 
where Willing Yonge not only lived but 
where, as well, he did his work. For that 
reason it presented a pleasant confusion 
of drawing tables, drawings, large archi- 
tectural fragments in plaster, and all the 
things Willing Yonge had found and liked 
about the world, things only possible to 
an esthetic discrimination and knowledge 
joined to large resources. ‘‘Coral,”’ he said, 
“T don’t think you know Howard Cush- 
man. He is my assistant.’”’ Coral Mery 
saw a very nice-looking youth with intent 
dark eyes and nervous hands. 

“T’ve heard Mr. Yonge speak about 
you,” he told Coral. Then he left them. 
“TI thought you wouldn’t mind if Howard 
had dinner with us,”’ Yonge 
“He is a very serious boy and you will do 
him good. I ought to say you would have 
done him good. You don’t mind if I drink, 
de you? I hate cocktails and specially I 
hate champagne—a wine for disreputable 
uses—but the red wine of Gevrey!”’ How- 
ard Cushman drank and ate sparingly. He 
said very little. Coral glanced at him at 
carefully concealed intervals. He interested 


procee ded. 





her profoundly. Thinking about him, 
about his appearance, she frowned I 
suppose you ve ed in Europe too,” she 
said. ‘‘Naturaliy,”’ he answered 

“ Then,’ sne went on, ‘you’ he shocked 


to hear I hope I never have t » go to Eu 


rope again. Just the idea sinks me. It 
so uncomfortable I have to do without 
clothes, but I don't mind that I can get 
along.”” Howard Cushman, she saw, re 
pressed a Quick flicker of mpatience ‘] 
uppose we have seen different | ITopes, 
he replied. “I might find yours as bad a 
you |! in é Id t trave i € j 
ke it I can’t help it,’’ Coral added 


f you think I am simply ignorant. I am 
I don’t mind telling you I think art 
bing. Pictures and cathedrals!” “Why,” 
Willing Yonge “must you 
make yourself out so impossible? You live 
completely surrounded by a European at- 
mosphere. Practically everything in Elena’ 
apartment came from Italy or England or 
France. You wouldn't stay there for a 
minute if it hadn't.” “I like to be omfort- 
able,” Coral explained. “I am getting 
old.” After dinner Willing returned, for a 
little, to a drawing, and she studied his as- 
sistant. 

“ How long have you been back in Amer- 
iva?’’ she asked. “About a year,” he told 
her. “Of course, I haven't been with Mr 
Yonge all that time. I’m more or less new 
with him. Isn’t it a splendid thing for me? 
I am poor,”’ he announced. “ Poor but am- 
bitious,”’ she echoed him. ‘ Well, there are 
worse things, even if I can't think of any 
just now. Willing wouldn't have you if you 
weren't good. Doesn't being with him mean 
your future is certain? Where do you live?" 
“On Fourteenth Street,” he admitted 
“It’s very respectable, really. If I had any 
money at all I'd be in the country.” She 
asked, ‘Outside Paris or New York?” “If 
it were simply a question of being happy,” 
he explained, “I’d say Paris like a shot; 
with a living to make, I have to say New 
York.” 

“That's silly,”’ Coral asserted. ‘What do 
you mean by a living? Do you want to 
fly to work? You can live very well 
France on almost nothing. Everyone ad- 
mits that who lives in Paris. That is why 
most of them are there. If you don't care 
for it here ” Her voice was growing 
sharper. “I didn’t say that,”’ he pointed 
cut. “If I had more money I suppose I'd 
like it here well enough. The country is all 
pretty much the country, isn'tit? You see, 
I don't happen to like horses and I hate 
sport and I won't play bridge. What is left 
for me to do? I like to talk and I love ar- 
chitecture. I am trained for it.” ‘You 
might be political,”” Coral suggested. “If I 
were an Americar man, I'd be political. It 
would be marvelous. I understand that 
kind of power. It’s—well, it’s power.” “If 
you are right,” he said, “‘I don’t care for 
power. Nota particle. I don't care what 
people do or how they act or what sort of 
government they get. They get the kind 
they deserve. I mean people generally 
I’m not what you would call patriotic. I'll 
be sorry if you insist. I’m interested in the 
world of art, exactly what you call sobbing 


complained, 


Beauty seems to wear you down.” “Ch, 
absolutely,”” she declared: “what you'd 
call beauty. I’m practical and simple- 


minded. I like jazz and automobiles and 
the new buildings in New York. I love 


musical comedies and chicken potpie and 


bourbon whisky I don’t drink it ar 
more: I've stopped, but I still love it.”’ 
Howard Cushman asked why she had 


stopped drinking. “It’s so different from 
the impression people have of you.” 

‘“‘T explained so often yesterday and to- 
day that, if you don’t mind, I won’t agair 
now. I’ve stopped. You will simply have 
to accept it. Where do you hear what im 
pression I make on peopk He couldn't 
‘It’s in the air of 
I'm cer- 
ved in America.” 


precisely remember 
New York 
tain I'd stop, too, if I hi 
“You sound as if you’d 
rather quickly,”’ Coral 


so expensi\ e to drink he 


Or the way you iook 
make your living 
“Tt's 


* he explained 


‘ommented 


(Continued on Page 54 
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A bird’s-eye view of the 1245-acre Proving 


Ground maintained by General Motors to as- 


sure the quality and value of its cars and trucks. 
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1, Entrance to the Proving 
Ground. The group of buildings 
includes complete experimental 
and service shops, engineering 
offices and comfortable living 
quarters for resident and visit- 
ing engineers and for the driving 
crews. The Proving Ground 
personnel numbers more than 
200 men. 


2. The 4-mile high-speed loop. 
The largest in America, made of 
concrete, with turns banked to 
permit continuous high-speed 
operation. In addition, there are 
two concrete straightaways 134 
miles long, as level as a billiard 
table, and miles of brick, tar, 
gravel and dirt roads which re- 
produce every driving and 
weather condition. 


3. The hill-test road. Test hill 
grades at the Proving Ground 
range from 7.26 per cent to 24 
per cent. The average grades on 
public highways seldom exceed 
7 per cent. 


4. The “bath-tub.” A depressed 
concrete roadway which is filled 
with water at varying depths 
to reproduce flooded roadway 
conditions. 
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th. FACTS 


O' a 1245-acre tract near Milford, Michigan, convenient 
to all its car and truck divisions, General Motors has 
the first and largest proving ground for automobiles. 


Here tests are made and facts determined to a degree impos- 
sible when cars and trucks are tested on the public highways. 
Here, under identical conditions of test, each new model of 
General Motors must prove itself against the best that America 
and Europe produce in the same price class. 


Altogether more than 135 different tests are applied to each 
automobile tested at the Proving Ground. They involve every 
phase of construction and performance: power, speed, endur- 
ance, acceleration, braking, steering, handling, riding comfort, 
fuel economy and so on. In three months a car or truck covers 
more miles than you would drive it in three years. 


The Proving Ground is another example of how a group of 
companies, united in a family, can better serve the public. It 
is also your assurance that when you buy a General Motors car or 
truck you are getting all possible quality and value at its price. 


An interesting, illustrated little book describing the Proving FOR SCHOOLS, CLUBS, etc.—A 4-reel or 2-reel motion pic- 
Ground and its tests may be had free by writing to Advertising ture, showing the Proving Ground in actual operation, will be 
Department, General Morors, Detroit. Its title is "Where Motor lent free of all charges except that of transportation. Write 


Gar Facts are Extablished.” to Advertising Department, General Motors, Detroit. 





CHEVROLET + PONTIAC 
FISHER BODIES « GMC TRUCKS « YELLOW CABS & COACHES + FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 


MOTORS 


, OLDSMOBILE + CAKLAND «+ BUICK + LaSALLE + CADILLAC 






“A car for every purse and purpose” 
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(Continued from Page 51) 

“Then I agree with Mr. Yonge about cock- 
tails. You hate art and I don’t care for 
gin.” Coral said she thought gin was sim- 
ply miraculous. ‘‘ You must have a poison- 
ous time here,”’ she continued. It wasn’t as 
bad as that, he replied; it wasn’t so bad, 
because he practically did nothing. “I 
don’t go out to dinners. I don’t dance. I 
am a total loss. Perhaps if I were married 
it would be different.” 

“Do you want to get married?” Coral 
Mery demanded. ‘“‘ Most men don’t. What 
kind of a girl attracts you?” “‘How can I 
tell?’ he answered. “I mean, I don’t care 
what she locks like—not especially. She 
might be precisely like me or totally differ- 
ent. Either way might be good. I want 
children, of course.” Coral said, “‘ You are 
wise for a young man. Your only trouble 
is that you can’t have anything now; you 
are too poor; and when you are older 
you'll cr.ange. You will marry a giddy hor- 
ror.” He agreed where the poverty was 
concerned. ‘But there are the prospects. 
I believe a reasonable girl would be con- 
tented with them. You don’t need so very 
much money when you’re young. A little 
work, domestic work, doesn’t hurt a girl. 
She’s happier then. She learns something 
about money. Most women are totaily 
ignorant about money.” 

Willing Yonge reappeared. “‘ What non- 
sense, Howard!” he exclaimed. “Only 
women do understand it. Money isn’t a 
fact and they turn it at once into realities— 
slippers and pearls. They know it is more 
important to look well on a bright day 
than be comfortable in the rain. Nobody 
really cares what happens when it is 
raining, or when they are old. The old, as 
a matter of fact, only need a coffin. I 
think I heard H< ward say the exact oppo- 
site. He’s an idealist. He only wants to 
work and read and exist by noble acts. But 
then, Coral, you rather sound like that 
yourself now. Howard and you have the 
elements of a duet.” 


In the days that immediately followed, 
Coral grew increasingly thoughtful. The 
people who knew her best complained bit- 
terly—she saw Martha Lenning in Phila- 
delphia, and it was Martha’s opinion that 
she had become sobbing. ‘“‘ You were much 
better when you were drinking,” she pro- 
ceeded; “‘before you found out life was a 
failure. It was, of course, as soon as you 
thought it was. You’ve made it simply 
ghastly.’’ Coral gazed at her with a frown; 
she started to speak and then changed her 


brightly lighted hotel, remotely behind us, 
fioated the strains of The Blue Danube. 

“Do you remember this afternoon?” he 
asked suddenly. My heart almost stopped 
beating. 

“Yes,” I admitted softly. There was no 
use in pretense. 

“T noticed you,” said Cyril. 

**And I noticed you too.” 

“No! Did you really?” hesaid. And we 
both laughed in deep mutual understanding. 

“‘I don’t go around a great deal with girls 
any more,” Cyril announced with dark im- 
plications. ‘‘i’ve had my experiences, of 
course, but I think a man gets sick of dis- 
appointments.” 

“Oh, how well I understand!” I cried 
softly. “‘You think someone means just 
everything and then ——-” 

“*That’s just it!’ he replied quickly. “Of 
course I’ve run around. Don’t think I 
don’t know life! But I don’t see how fel- 
lows can really care for that sort of thing.” 

“T should never care for a man who had 
had no experience at all,” I told him. ‘‘ But 
of course with a girl it’s different.” 

“Tell me,”’ said he, after a little pause 
during which the waltz throbbed high on 
the still air—‘‘tell me, do you really believe 
in love?” 

“Yes, I do!” 
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mind. “At least,’’ she said instead, “I 
didn’t let my hair grow.” Once more in 
New York, in her Aunt Elena’s apartment, 
Coral Mery sat in the drawing-room and 
heard the door to the elevator close. Her 
expression of thoughtfulness was sharply 
troubled. “I really don’t know,” she said 
to herself; ‘‘I don’t at all. Probably I am 
being a fool. It would serve everybody 
right.””. She couldn’t even decide about 
Willing Yonge—did he think she was no 
better than a fool, or was he, with his wide 
accumulated knowledge of the world, a 
fool himself? 

She began to be annoyed at Willing, 
and as her annoyance increased, what, 
intrinsically, she was overpowered her 
new determination; she grew arbitrary, 
bad-tempered; and at that inauspicious 
moment Willing appeared. Coral rang for 
Angot and whisky, and then she sat re- 
garding him unfavorably. “ Willing,’ she 
finally said, “I have been wondering. Do 
you think I am a fool, or are you simply 
feeble-minded? I’d like to know.” 

It was plain he was uneasy. “You are 
not, certainly, but perhaps I am.” 

She said, “Howard Cushman was just 
here. He has been here a very great deal. 
This time he asked me to marry him. He 
explained in detail just what his prospects 
were—for the next few years, anyhow. He 
wanted me to realize everything. Well, he 
hadn’t, he said, money enough to take a 
house, a half decent house, now; we could 
have two or three nice rooms, on Four- 
teenth Street. We would have one servant, 
for the present. There wasn’t a question 
of my having a maid. That might come 
very much later. He couldn’t be com- 
pletely sure. Next summer he’d like to go 
abroad, to France, some little quiet place 
in the north. Not smart, of course. It 
was just possible he could get a small car— 
secondhand—and we would drive about 
looking at old Norman farm buildings. It 
would be best not to think of children at 
once. 

“‘Ho he2 no brothers or sisters, he ex- 
plained; his father was dead; but he’d 
like his mother with us for a while each 
year, when we were in America. He told 
me they were from Ohio.” Coral elaborately 
fitted a cigarette into a paper holder. Then 
she lighted it. ‘“‘Now, Willing, which of us 
is idiotic?’’ ‘‘Which of which?’’ he asked. 
“Are you including Howard Cushman? 
And what did you tell hira?” “I told 
him ——”’ She stopped. ‘The point is,” 
she went on differently, ‘‘wha* made you 
think I wouldn’t remember that George 
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Garret, with all his estates, was your 
cousin? Whose idea was it, Willing?”’ 

“Coral,”” he acknowledged, ‘“‘I don’t 
know. I[ really don’t. He had dinner with 
me and I told him all you had said to me. 
He thought it was marvelous, but didn’t 
believe it for a minute. If it did happen to 
be true, he decided, he’d hate to miss it. 
You. The rest—the Howard Cushman 
part—followed. We thought of that to- 
gether. I don’t think it was a bad idea. 
Not really. And it ought to have worked. 
It would with anyone but you. Coral, 
you’re a nuisance. You’re frightful. What 
did you tell him? You haven’t answered 
that yet. And does he know you know?” 
“He doesn’t,”’ she replied. “I told him— 
well, I thanked him and declined. I re- 
fused the Cushman part and sacrificed the 
Garret power.” 

“You are the fool!” he cried at her. 

“Perhaps,” answered the girl wearily. 
“‘When the moment came I couldn’t have 
borne it. It was so damn dumb. You both 
were—God, I don’t know what—-so totally 
wrong. It was all planned, do you see, to 
find out if I was really a worthy young 
woman, if I deserved such enormous good 
luck. Well, I am not a worthy young 
woman. I don’t have to be. You might 
have been offering mea place in the kitchen. 
Apparently that was what George Garret 
wanted—a kitchen maid allowed to come in 
with the company when her work was fin- 
ished. Only it was a little worse than that, 
really. It was quite low, in fact, Willing. 
If it hadn’t been funny it would have been 
disgusting; butitwasfunny. It was funny 
as hell. When you think about it— Willing 
Yonge and George Garret, the two most 
sophisticated Americans alive, pretending 
it’s splendid to be poor and honest! 

“TI told you I wouldn’t mind if the man I 
married was not rich. I suppose I could get 
along on a hundred thousand dollars a 
year—for a while, anyhow. I have half 
that now, and I can do practically nothing. 
Everyone thinks I have millions, but that’s 
only because I manage what I have miracu- 
lously well. I spend most of it on myself. 
You can’t think what I’d look like if I 
didn’t. If you imagine George Garret has a 
sneaker for me because I had high ideas— 
whatever they are—you’re even worse than 
youseem. He may think it’s all very noble, 
but you ought to know better. It was my 
slippers, Willing, and my legs, and what the 
dress I wore did to my hips. George Garret 
was kidding himself. 

“Men like that do. They have hung 
around me with the others, thank you. I 
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**But can it be made to last?” 

“Why not?” Iasked. ‘‘So much depends 
on the woman, though! If she is really anx- 
ious to make the man happy, to consider 
him first in everything, to build her life 
around his—why, then it ought to last.” 

“You have very wonderful ideals,” said 
Cyril solemnly. ‘‘ You express just what I 
have always thought.” 

“Well,” I said, “I believe that the love 
of a real man ought to mean simply every- 
thing to a girl.” Cyril sighed and looked 
intently at the water. There was a long 
pause. Then he turned to me gently. 

“‘I think you are absolutely corking,” he 
said. ‘‘Do you play golf?” 

The last part of this sentence was rather 
a shock, but I managed a negative. 

“Then I’m going to teach you!” he cried 
exultingly. “It’s a wonderful game and 
there’s almost nobody on the links. How 
about tomorrow morning? I’ll call for you 
at eleven.” 

“‘T’ll adore it.” 

“All hunky-dory then!” he said, spring- 
ing to his feet. ‘‘Come on, let’s go in and 
dance. See, they’re getting up a barn 
dance!’”’ He seized my hand and pulled me 
to my feet. We rejoined the festive throng 
within, where young and old were gathering 
for a regular rough-house of a time. 


That night I went to bed happy. Even 
though I now knew that Cyril was one of 
seven children, poor as any of the mice in 
his father’s church and the least eligible 
party of my acquaintance, that did not pre- 
vent my realizing that we were twin souls, 
that we had doubtless met in past ages. 

Before I slept I tore up all the photo- 
graphs of Mr. Hackett and hid them in an 
old newspaper that had previously infolded 
my patent-leather evening slippers, won- 
dering as I did so how I could ever have 
been so childish as to mistake my silly case 
on the actor for love. Besides, Cyril had 
told me the horrid truth. Hackett was 
married to Mary Mannering! I shivered 
at the thought that I had been worshiping 
a married man, and put the whole affair 
behind me as I crammed the evidence into 
the wastebasket. 

Next morning I awoke with that con- 
sciousness of happiness which comes of 
sweet dreams, and dressed for the golf 
lesson with extreme care. I wore a Scotch 
plaid skirt of dark green with fine yellow 
and red lines in it. It was deeply plaited 
at the waist and escaped the ground suffi- 
ciently to display my neat brown Oxford 
ties. To this was added a clean white shirt- 
waist with a starched collar and a tarlatan 
Windsor tie to match the skirt. A crimson 
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understand them. The public drunks are a 
thousand times better. It would have 
served the Garret-Cushman affair splendid 
if I had fallen for it. I came very near 
marrying young Mr. Garret, if you want 
to know. He couldn’t have done much 
about it if I had. In a year he’d have been 
pretty helpless. I didn’t, because that is 
exactly what I don’t want. I thought I 
explained it to you very carefully. I want 
to be married. I want to have children. 
Not because it is my proper destiny, not 
for any proper reason at all, but because I 
don’t like the other. It’s bad. Life really 
is a nuisance. I didn’t want to get sunk 
in it; I wanted to be myself; but now I 
do—if that means anything.” 

“It does, Thomas Mery,” Willing re- 
plied. 

“It’s not my grandfather, either,’’ she 
said quickly. ‘‘He’d approve of this Garret 
fairy tale. He was full of the kitchen 
idea—the kitchen and the nursery. Men 
really never came out of Noah’s Ark. They 
haven’t, Willing. I’m pretty damn dis- 
couraged. Do you see, there is nothing 
better. There is nothing else. Anyway, 
I’m sunk. That ridiculous stuff of George 
Garret’s and yours was splendid when you 
think of the lies I’ll have to tell—sober too. 
In the end I’ll lose. Women do always. 
The best you can arrange is to realize what 
it’s all about, spend everything on your 
looks.” 

Willing Yonge said soberly, ‘Coral, I 
want to marry you, more than I ever 
wanted anything before. Will you marry 
me?” She smiled remotely. ‘Of course 
you do.” The humor in her voice was 
slightly bitter. ‘‘But this is not Antibes.” 
The telephone rang. ‘It’s for you,” she 
told him. Willing Yonge was very short, 
noncommittal. ‘‘That”—he returned to 
her—“‘was George Garret. Not Howard 
Cushman, you will notice. He is in a very 
bad humor. He wants to see me immedi- 
ately.” ‘Tell him,” Coral directed, “that 
I have refused both of you, with thanks.” 
The warmth had all evaporated from Will- 
ing Yonge. His manner was stiff, his voice 
formal. Coral was inattentive. Her 
mouth was ugly. When he had gone she 
rang for Angot. ‘“‘Angot,’”’ she said, “I 
simply wanted to tell you not to bring me 
a whisky soda, very strong. I had to hear 
myself say it.”” Suddenly all of her twenty- 
six years had grown visible on Coral Mery’s 
face. 





Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 


grosgrain belt encircled what there was of 
my waist, and my crowning glory was a 
red-straw sailor hat with a wide brim 
which perched coquettishly upon my pom- 
padour, skewered to my rat by two long 
steel hatpins. 

A dash of eau de Cologne on a clean hand- 
kerchief for my pocket completed this 
toilet, and I descended to a light breakfast 
of fruit, cereal, hot cakes, eggs, bacon, 
coffee, and pop-overs with jam, as befitted 
a thin young person who was conscien- 
tiously trying to put on a few decent curves. 

When Cyril called for me his appearance 
was all that any girl’s heart could desire, for 
he wore the conventional red coat, so nec- 
essary to the golfer’s safety from the chance 
shots of other players, and his gray peg tops 
were the latest cut. His golf cap had an 
enormous shady visor and, crowning glory, 
he had come for me in a rubber-tired buggy! 

“All hunky-dory?” he called to me, 
handling the restless horse. ‘Whoa, Dob- 
bin! . . . Jump in and let’s skidoo!” 

The rocking-chair brigade came to an 
interested standstill at witnessing my de- 
parture; no doubt, to start knocking the 
moment I was gone. But whoop la! What 
did I care? The drive to the golf links 
seemed all too short and, once arrived, Cyvil 
chose a quiet spot for instruction. 
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“T want you to savvy this properly!” he 
declared. ‘‘Now watch. You stand so to 
drive. Nowswingthisclub. It’s a driver.” 

I took the fearsome implement, giggling, 
and attempted to foliow instructions. But 
my corset held me rigid, my collar chafed 
my neck, and on the downward stroke the 
club struck into the folds of my skirt. After 
a few attempts I gave it up, breathless, and 
we came down to our real objective: A seat 
on a rock beneath a shady elm, where we 
could observe the scattering of red coats on 
the links and talk about life and its serious 
problems. 

“I’m afraid I’m not one of these new 
athletic girls,” I said, laughing. ‘‘I’m the 
porch type, and I guess I’m better with 
the embroidery needle than with the golf 
stick.” 

“But lots of girls are beginning to play.” 

“Yes, but croquet is a better game for a 
girl!” I protested. ‘Don’t you think that 
athletics make a girl rather unfeminine?” 

“Well,” said he with a laugh, “I'll bet 
my bottom dollar you are stunning in your 
bathing suit.” 

“But I can’t swim.” 

“‘T’ll teach you.” 

“Honest?” 

“Sure thing.” 

Then a little pause, during which Cyril 
eyed me under lowered lids and hummed: 


“Honey, my sweet, 
I loves you, ’deed Ah do! 
Only believe that I’il ever be true, 
For I love you and you only, 
Honey, my sweet!” 


Little thrills ran up and down my spine, 
but I pretended not to hear, and dug at a 
daisy plant with the iron club. I thought 
it best to say something. 

“Do you believe girls should go to col- 
lege?”’ 

“Not much!” said Cyril emphatically. 

“Neither do I,’”’ from me. “I don’t see 
what in the world a girl needs to know ex- 
cept how to keep house and to cook. Do 
you like fudge?” 

“You betchu!” 

“T’ll make some. And I'll send you a 
layer cake to Yale if you’ll let me—when I 
get home.” 

“Gee whiz! You must be quite a cook. 
Would you cook for a man you—you cared 
about?” 

“You bet your boots I would!”’ I said. 
“Every true woman ought to see to her 
husband's dinner herself.’’ 

“Do you know, you are really a wonder- 
ful girl?” he remarked. “It’s marvelous 
how we think alike on so many things— 
things that matter, I mean.” 

And what might have happened then, 
goodness only knows, but at that moment 
we were rudely interrupted by a troupe of 
old-men golfers who wanted to use the plat- 
form, and we got such a jolt from their sud- 
den butting in that the precious mood was 
destroyed. 

“Well,” said Cyril, ‘‘let’s dash back to 
the beach. It’s high tide this morning and 
we have time for a dip before dirner.” 

Back at the hotel we discovered that the 
ladies’ bathhouses were all occupied, and 
that was where my friendship with Lydia, 
the proprietor’s daughter, really began 
She offered to share hers with me, and soon 
I was in as much possession of it as her 
voluminous clothing permitted. 

I prepared myself with haste, lest I keep 
Cyril waiting. Also, Cassie was on the 
beach, and I had no intention of leaving 
Cyril alone with that dangerous, fast girl 
any longer than was absolutely necessary. 

I hurried so much that I could scarcely 
fasten the rusty old corset which I kept for 
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on the beach. Asa matter of fact, I weighed 
slightly less than the everage deep-sea diver 
in full regalia, and all I needed to enable me 
to sink comfortably to the ocean’s utter- 
most depths was a helmet. Cyril was 
awaiting me, rather skinny but perfectly 
modest, and Cassie had vanished. She had, 
Lydia promptly informed me, gone way off 
down the beach and there brazenly taken 
off her stockings, although there were two 
boysalong! But Cassie was soon forgotten, 


for Cyril took my hand and led me, squeak- 


ing prettily, to the water’s edge. 


How shall I describe the glorious days | 
which followed? As the song had it, | 
“Words are all too few!’’ What of the cro- | 


quet championship, the tennis tournament 
through which I swept triumphantly to win 
the mixed doubles on Cyril’s marvelous 
playing, and soiled two white piqué skirts 
a day at it? Never to be forgotten was the 
picnic trip to the lighthouse in Captain 
Tubbs’ boat, when twelve of us chipped in 
to make up the necessary fee, and I was so 
ill and Cyril cheered us all by playing the 
mandolin. What days of innocent yet 
meaningful gayety! What nights of magic 
when I whirled in his arms to the madden- 
ing music of Stomps Dance Orchestra or, 
when the music was over, sat in the ham- 
mock at the darker end of the porch and 
talked about life. 

That hammock! It was made of rope, 
and was held open by a pair of braces re- 
sembling coat hangers which were inserted 
in either end. If I sat in it too long the 
knots became painfully apparent, and any 
sudden movement was likely to pitch one 
out upon the floor. Also, if more than one 
person sat in it at a time, a certain degree 
of intimacy was inevitable. Yet Cyril and 
I sat in it by the hour, and I would not have 
blushed to have mamma hear every word 
we said, although I would have been ex- 
tremely annoyed. 

Cyril’s behavior was impeccable. He 
never tried to kiss me, although I felt certain 
he would have liked to. In short, he did 
nothing I could pin him down by until the 
night of thestrawride. True, I was wearing 
his frat pin long before that, and on the home- 
ward trip from the lighthouse he had loaned 
me his great thick turtle-necked sweater 
with the Y on it, and I had clung to this 
garment, flaunting it about my shoulders 
on every possible occasion as the flag of my 
conquest. But he had not “said anything,” 
nor had he attempted to touch me except 
for an occasional squeeze of my hand. But 
on the night of the straw ride everything 
was different. 

When the management first organized 
this gay expedition, Cyril took for granted 
that I would go as his partner. He at once 
contributed the necessary dollar for each of 
us, and I entered excitedly into the plans 
for the ride. We were to carry box suppers, 
devour them on the shores of Pollack’s 
Pond—a small lake five miles inland— 
and return by moonlight. What could be 
more exciting? And the ride fulfilled every 
promise. 

With great laughter and teasing we strug- 
gled to our places in the clean, sweet- 
smelling mixture of hay and straw with 
which the rickety boards of the big wagon 
were covered, and all the jokes of the 
season—chiefly personalities—were tossed 
about with a vigor which made them seem 
funnier than ever. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with Joe’s bathing suit? . . . Where’s 
your suit, Joe?”” That one was a perfect 
scream, because Joe was fat, and the suit 
in question had split while Joe was inside 
it, necessitating a hurried retreat to the 
nearest bathhouse, which happened to be 
an old lady’s. We had never let up on Joe 
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wear under my bathing suit over the old about it. 

ribbed vest which I retained for the same Many another gay quip of the same na- 
purpose. Over this armor I put on my _ ture flew about, all sprung good-humoredly 
smart bathing dress—a mohair affair, dark and taken as they were meant. Then off 
blue, adorned with a sailor collar and em-_ we started, 2 jolly crew, waving our hand- 
bellished with white soutache braid. The  kerchiefstotheslow pokes on the porch who 
sleeves were short, and so was the skirt, remained behind, and even to strangers on 
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which revealed coquettish little ruffles on the road, all with thesanction of our chap- a 


the bloomers. 
Then I stepped forth into public view, 
confident that my costume would rival any 


eron—a very young married woman who 
had been chosen because we were dead 
sure she would not be a wet blanket. 
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Martin H Harris 


throughout 
Nebraska 


nE day while stopping for gas in a Nebraska village, 
Martin H. Harris of Omaha was attracted, by its 


outward neatness, to a little dairy across the road. “ 


Once inside, and seeing the inefhciency of the weighing 
methods employed, he completely forgot the filling station 
man, and went to work. For he, like all Toledo Scale men, 
had been taught in our Division of Instruction how to survey 
the weighing requirements of any business, large or small. 

A quick yet careful check revealed that with each of the 
250 tubs of butter churned weekly 4 ounces were being 
given away—a clear loss of $25.00 every week. And when 
Harris showed the dairyman how easily a standard Toledo 
Scale designed to weigh instantly, accurately, and automati- 
cally to the fraction of an ounce would save not only that 
$25.00 a week, but hours of time as well, another Nebraskan 
bought a Toledo. 


Knowing that the benefits which accrue to users of Toledo 
Scales are not governed by the size or type of a business, or 
the size of the town in which a business is located, Branch 
Manager Harris went one day to the president of an exclu- 
sive department store in a metropolitan Nebraska city with 
the suggestion of installing a new department, occupying 
little space, requiring no clerks, and paying a large net return. 
The president was interested. So a Toledo Coin-Operated 
Person Weigher was put in place for a week's demonstration. 
When, on Monday morning, the president himself opened 
the little coin box, he quickly signed an order. 


A small biscuit company needed two scales—for packing, 
and for shipping—but could afford only one. When Harris 
showed the manager how a Toledo Mailing Scale, graduated 
in ounces as well as postal computations, would perform both 
operations—another sale resulted. 

During his eighteen years with this company Martin 
Harris has had countless similar experiences. And so have 
the scores of Toledo Scale mer like him. But in great manu- 
facturing plants and little factories, in village shops and 
metropolitan stores, there are weighing problems yet to be 
solved, and infinite uses for scales yet to be supplied. Man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers anywhere and every- 
where can profit greatly from a survey made by a Toledo 
Scale man. A letter will bring a representative to you 
promptly, and without obligation. 
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|  Theride out and the supper were a howl- 
ing success, enlivened by several devastat- 
ing rough-houses among the boys, and when 
a slack moment threatened, spurred on by 
Cyril's indefatigable mandolin playing. But 
the return trip was given up to sentiment, 
several of the couples spooning openly, and 
of all things, Cyril stretched out on the 
straw and put his head on my lap! I was 
thrilled into silent acquiescence and even 
played with his hair in a restrained, lady- 
like fashion. We still sang, on that home- 
ward trip, but now the songs were all 


| redolent of love, the boys of the hotel quar- 


tet, as they had playfully nicknamed them- 

selves, concentrating on the moon with a 
| battery of musical assaults the agony of 

which would have weakened any less im- 
| personal objective. 


“The moon has his eyes on you 
So be careful what you do,” 


they warned us in the closest possible har- 
| mony. 
| All too soon the heavy-breathing oxen 
| stopped in the shadows of the darkened 
| hotel, where the sensible older folk were 
| long since abed, and no light showed save 
| where here and there a low-turned gas jet 
in an upper chamber hinted that conscien- 
tious mothers might still be awake. Amidst 
the scattered good nights, the date making 
for the morrow, and giggled doubts about 
being able to get into the hotel so late, 
Cyril seized me by the hand and drew me 
into the dim garden path. 

“The far hammock,” he whispered. 
“Quick, before Cassie grabs it.” 

Too soft to procrastinate, I allowed him 
to pull me along the alleyway to where 
the scandal hammock hung beneath a 
willow tree. It was pitch dark in there, 
and Cyril took instant advantage of it. In 
fact, I rather helped him find my face, and 
| then he kissed me. 

All I can say of that kiss is that ever 
| since I had begun letting down the hems of 
| my skirts and pleading to turn up my hair, 
I had been led to believe that kissing was 
a dreadful thing—and everybody had been 
| quite wrong about it. He did it again and I 


| frankly wondered what all the fuss had 


| been about. But doubts began to creep in. 
Cyril sat me down in the hammock and slid 
in beside me. He said nothing for a mo- 
ment, but his arm crept around my waist, 
and he drew me toward him. But my mind 
was clearer now, and I felt it time to resist. 

“*Cyril,” I said softly, ‘do you love me?” 

“Of course I do,’’ came a muffled 
mumble. 

“Ts that all you have to say?” 

‘‘What more is there to say?” he mur- 
mured. 

That stumped me. To save my soul I 
could not mention marriage, and appar- 
| ently neither would he. What was I to do? 
Decency demanded that the honorable 
quality of his intentions be declared at once, 
but how was I to force the issue without 
| driving him away? The very idea of losing 
| him by some ill-advised word was more 

than I could endure, for he was surely the 
| only one in the world for me. He kissed me 
again, and for a moment ] was, perforce, 
silent. But as a thoroughly good girl, I 
came back to my duty: 

“‘Do you really care?” 

“I’m absolutely dotty about you!” 

‘‘But what will our families say?” 

“* How are they going to know?” he whis- 
pered with a little laugh. This was a jolt, 
for sure! I got to my feet. 

“T must be going in,’’ I said shakily, 
my heart heavy with disappointment. 
| ‘Mamma will be furious.”’ 

“‘Nina, you do like me a little?”’ he said. 
Y “Te” 
| “Then trust me. I’ll never tell.’ 
| And that had to be my consolation as I 
fled to my room. As I undressed, my poor 
heart was in terrific conflict with all the 
| teachings that had been pounded into my 
| head. Iloved Cyriland he loved me, but he 
had said nothing about marriage. Try as 

I might, I could find neither excuse nor ex- 
| planation, and I determined to seek advice 
| in the only safe quarter of which I knew. 
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Lydia Brownell, the homely daughter of 
our host, had become my most intimate 
friend, and the next morning I detached her 
from her duties about the hotel and took 
her for an arm-in-arm walk along the cliff 
while I laid the whc'2 situation bare before 

, sparing neither myself nor Cyril, but 

irse binding her to secrecy. Lydia 

dered the situation from every angle 

.. dasked me interminable questions. Then, 

sitting on the observation bench out at the 
Point, she delivered an opinion. 

**Now, Nina,” she said sensibly, ‘“‘do you 
consider him a good catch?” 

“‘No,” I was forced to admit honestly. 
“You see, his family haven’t a cent and 
he’s not out of college yet. But of course I 
love him terribly!” 

“Then, if he doesn’t pop the question, 
you are not really losing anything, are 
you?” “Of course I understand about 
your feelings and all that, but really you 
have got to admit that he has behaved 
ratuer cdddishly. The main thing is to save 
your pride and your—your dignity, isn’t 
ad 

I reluctantly agreed. 

“Then,” said she, ‘““‘my advice is that 
you get one hop ahead of him. Since you 
are absolutely sure he’s not going to pro- 
pose, see him tonight and tell him at once 
that the love between you can only be a 
tragedy because you realize that you two 
cannevermarry. Don’tgivehimachance 
just spring that right off the reel.’”’ 

This struck me at once as a peach of an 
idea. It saved my face and had a de- 
lectable tinge of sadness about it. I de- 
termined to act upon her plan. 

“‘Lydia, you are a wonder!” I exclaimed 
fervently. “You are a wiz! You have 
saved my life! How wise and clever you 
are!”’ 

“Oh, I haven’t lived around a summer 
hotel all these years for nix!”’’ said Lydia 
ruefully. And we returned to the scene of 
my drama. 

That night, between dances, when Cyril 
led me out into the moonlight, I at once ex- 
plained the stark tragedy that lay before 
us. With the sympathetic understanding 
which had existed between us from the 
start, he agreed that since neither of us had 
a cent marriage was out of the question, 
and that there was nothing before us except 
our sacred memories, which we would both 
cherish forever. The acknowledgment of 
our hopeless love left us. melancholy but 
slightly relieved as we accepted our fate. I 
allowed him to place a sacred kiss upon my 
cheek, but his nose stuck into me when 
he did so. Somehow the enchantment was 
less. It was as if the curtain had failed 
to drop on the last act of a play, but the 
audience had remained, leaving the actors 
embarrassed, with nothing to do. I went 
upstairs early and wondered how we were 
to continue. Life stretched before me a 
dreary blank through which I must forever 
carry a wounded, blighted heart, and all 
that—but not in the same setting. Some- 
thing must be done! 

Something was done, and as usual, it was 
mamma who saved the situation. Before 
I slept she came bursting into my room in 
her terry robe, excitement exuding from 
every inch of her stately being. 

“Nina,” she said, ‘“‘I have had a letter 
from papa! He has had an increase in sal- 
ary and I think we had better go right back 
to the city and get some new clothes. I’m 
going to ask papa to let you have that blue 
taffeta you’ve been wanting so long—and 
those bronze evening slippers!” 

For a momer.* I wee “lled with delight. 
Those coveted wvronze beaded slippers! 
Then I remembered the unseemliness of my 
pleasure and looked at mother with a pity- 
ing smile. Let her rave on about these 
shallow wo ldly pleasures if she would! 
How could sae know oj the aching sorrow 
concealed beneath the calm exterior with 
which I welcomed her news? However, 
realizing that I must hide my broken heart, 
I faced her with a brave little smile, and no- 
body would have guessed, as I discussed 
the improvement in our finances, that life— 
real life—was ended for me forever! 
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2) stylish colors to choose from 
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“OO EVERY WOMAN who is eager for new 
~ (©) ideas in home decoration—new color combina- 
tions for the sun porch, new color schemes for baby’s 
room, new color beauty everywhere in the house— 
Devoe Brushing Lacquer comes as a household blessing. 




































For you have never seen such a variety of colors as 
Devoe Lacquer offers you! There are 22 colors in all. 
Robin’s Egg blue is one of them. Venetian green is 
another. Sahara is the name of a third. Don’t they 
suggest a veritable prism of new decorative possibili- 
ties; new beauty for floors and furniture, woodwork 
and other household objects? 








But there is another reason why Devoe Lacquer 
suggests so many interesting new uses—it actually 
dries hard in 30 minutes! This means that an hour be- 
fore company comes, you can lacquer a chair and have 
it ready for use when your guests arrive. Stairways— 
hitherto always a problem—can be lacquered and 
walked on in half an hour. Kitchen closets can be lac- 
quered with Devoe and the dishes put back in 30 
minutes! 


Some people actually exercise more discrimination 
in buying chewing gum than they do in selecting 
paints. For you can taste the difference in gum. But 
because paints look alike in the can, people think they 
really are alike. 


Now, test evidence published by Devoe is giving the 
public a new appreciation of how paints differ in qual- 
ity, in beauty, in dollar for dollar value. This evidence 

















veals indisputably the superiority of Devoe Paint and 
Varnish Products. Go to the Devoe Authorized Agency 
in your vicinity for advice on paint and painting. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CoO., INC 
General Offices: 1 W. 47th St., New York 


The oldest paint and varnish house in America, 
173 years old—founded 1754. 
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| The DEVOE GUARANTEE | 


Use Devoe according to directions, 
with the understanding that if you 
find it faulty at the time you put it 
on or afterwards, we will make sat- 
isfactory restitution. 
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Agatha inserted a Russian cigarette in 
her white jade holder. Her frock of pail- 
lettes glittered in the moonlight. They were 
still sitting outside, where they could watch 
the dancers through the long windows. The 
hotel had filled up rapidly in the past week. 
The ballroom was quite crowded. 

“‘T am so glad for Roddie to have some 
amusement at last,” said his mother. 

Agatha’s glance was cryptic. ‘‘Do you 
know what that woman had the cheek to do 
today?” she asked after a short, smoke- 
filled silence. 

‘‘No. What woman?” Mrs. Breede’s 
tone was dignified, but, for some reason she 
couldn’t discover, her heart missed a beat. 

“Well,” said Agatha, ‘“‘you know Roddie 
had asked Eleanor to go walking with him 
this afternoon, since you didn’t feel equal to 
climbing again.” 

“Yes, I know. I told him to. I mean, I 
knew all about it. They went up Monte 
Solaro.” 

“She went with them.” 

“‘Well! But I mean—after all, Aggie, 
why shouldn’t she? I suppose you mean 
Mrs. Marsden.” 

“Yes, I do mean Mrs. Marsden. And 
this is the reason she shouldn’t: Because 
no one had asked her.” 

“But ——” 

“She just appeared in the lobby as they 
were starting. She’d heard them making 
their plans last night—you weren’t down— 
that’s when Roddie met her. Some man in- 
troduced them—it would be a man, of 
course!” 

“Aggie, please, what are you talking 
about?” 

“‘Mrs. Marsden! Mrs. Marsden! Though 
she’s got no right to an English name— 
she’s Czech or something, and blacker than 
burned toast. I don’t call that sort of tan 
becoming. But this is what happened, my 
dear. You wouldn’t believe it!” Mrs. 
Breede made up her mind not to. “She 
just said to Eleanor—that’s the disadvan- 
tage of taking a young girl about to hotels; 
they meet the most impossible people— 
she just said to Eleanor: ‘Do you mind if I 
join you?’” 

“Oh, that’s what she said tome. I mean, 
about coffee.” 

“Yes, it’s her phrase. She probably 
doesn’t know much English. But she cer- 
tainly seems to have hit upon the most 
useful words. They spoke French on the 
walk, Eleanor tells me. Isn’t that like her 
cheek? Trying to force my child out of the 
conversation. But of course Eleanor 
speaks French perfectly.” 

The next morning Roddie came to her 
after breakfast. ‘Oh, mother, do you 
mind? I think I’d like to bathe this 
morning.” 

“Why, of course, dear. Shall I come 
down to the beach with you?” 

“Well” —his face darkened, just as it 
used to when, as a little boy, he didn’t 
want to follow her feminine plans for him— 
“there’s an awful glare, mother. Your 
headache might ——” 

“Well, then I won’t come!” she cried 
hastily, with a sensation—absurd of 
eourse—a feeling inside her chest as of 
bleeding from a wound. 

She tried to persuade herself, all the long, 
empty morning, that Roddie had gone 
down to the beach with Agatha and 
Eleanor. But when, at luncheon, she saw 
them— Roddie had not yet returned—they 
beckoned her to their table and Aggie said 
compassionately: 

“You’d better feed with us, dear.” 

“Why? But why? Isn’t Roddie coming 
home to his lunch?” she stammered with 
maternal solicitude. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Aggie. “He 
was going off in a sandolino just as we were 
ready to come back from the beach. And 
I heard Mrs. Marsden asking the head 
waiter this morning to put her up a 
luncheon.” 

“Oh!” 
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‘Well, of course heaps of people do lunch 
on the beach. It’s quite all right, if you 
can stand the sight of other people feeding. 
Those Germans suck raw eggs right in front 
of you without the least shame! Really, I 
think there are some things that ought to 
be done at home.” 

“Why didn’t you stay down, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Breede of Eleanor. 

The girl seemed to droop. Her fresh fair 
English skin, only made more delightfully 
rosy by sunburn, her wide-open innocent 
eyes, her fresh, pouting, naturally pink 
mouth, made her appear even younger 
than she was—a discontented little girl. 

“Oh,” she burst out almost tearfully, 
“Mrs. Marsden didn’t want me!” 

At this her mother as well as Mrs. Breede 
looked amazed. 

“But, darling, what has that woman got 
to do with you?” demanded Agatha. 
“Really, dear, I’d rather you wouldn’t asso- 
ciate with Mrs. Marsden.” 

“How can I help it? She came after me. 
I was sitting on a rock with Mr. Breede 
and she came right up to me and said y 

“*Do you mind if I join you?’” Aggie 
quoted satirically. 

“No, not this time, mummy. She said: 
*‘Won’t you please run away?’” 

“To you?” Aggie shouted. 

“No, to Mr. Breede.” 

“To Roddie?” cried his mother. And 
she and Agatha exchanged bewildered 
glances. 

“But why did she want Mr. Breede to 
run away, darling? That’s the last thing 
on earth I’d have thought Mrs. Marsden 
would wish.” 

“‘Oh”’—Eleanor’s manner became more 
sulky—‘‘she wanted a little private chat 
with me.” 

“Darling, I forbid you to have private 
chats with that woman!” 

“‘How can I help it? She said to me: 
‘Do you want him?’”’ 

“*Do you want him?’” both the elder 
women echoed in chorus. They looked at 
each other in complete stupefaction. 

‘What on earth could she mean?” gasped 
Mrs. Breede. 

Eleanor blushed deeply. Her eyes spar- 
kled with annoyance. 

“Why,” she cried indignantly, ‘she 
meant did I want Mr. Breede! And what 
could I say? I never heard such an unfair 
question in my life!’”’ 

“Of course it was!” cried her mother. 
“And that woman knew it. That’s why 
she asked you. What could she expect you 
to say? A young girl!” 

‘‘What did you say, Eleanor?” besought 
Mrs. Breede with tensely clasped hands. 

“Why,” Eleanor blushed still more, 
“what could I say? I said: Why, no; of 
course I didn’t want Mr. Breede—what on 
earth did she mean? And so she jumped 
right up and said: ‘Well, then, I’ll take 
him!’” 

For a second there was an ominous si- 
lence. Then Mrs. Breede, flushing deeply, 
exclaimed in her most sarcastic tones, “‘She 
would take him! I don’t suppose my son 
has any choice in the matter.” 

Agatha gave her a pitying glance. “Why, 
of course he hasn’t, dear,’”’ she murmured 
in low, compassionate tones. 

With unusual care Mrs. Breede dressed 
for dinner that night. Always dainty and 
fastidious, extremely soignée, tonight she 
had the sensation of dressing to compete 
with a rival. So she did her pretty brown 
hair over three times, polished her already 
shining nails, chose her prettiest frock— 
the one she had intended saving, as the 
climax of her wardrobe, for Roddie’s birth- 
day. In pale silvery-violet lamé and finely 
plaited chiffon of the same color, and in 
high-heeled twinkling slippers, she went 
down the hall to her son’s room. 

Crisp, fresh and splendid in his starched 
white linen, his well-cut dinner jacket, the 
white flower in his buttonhole. His light 
brown hair shone, his blue eyes—her own 
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eyes—his beautiful teeth were even and 
white as a row of sea-polished pebbles. 

“Mother, what a pretty frock! How 
lovely you look! How charming!” 

He kissed her. And it seemed to her that 
his lips tasted of salt and of sun and of the 
clean, bright wind that ruffles the salt 
waves. She had a sudden longing to watch 
his long body leap in the blue, leaping 
water. 

“Oh, Roddie,” she cried on the impulse, 
“take me tomorrow, too, won’t you? I’ve 
been so lonely.” 

She regretted it instantly. She saw his 
shining eyes veiled, as if a cloud had swept 
over them. It hurt her to see him fumble 
for polite excuses while the shamed blood 
darkened his temples. 

“Come along, you must be starved!” 
she cried hastily, gayly tripping along be- 
fore him in her silver slippers. 

She ordered a pint of sweet champagne 
with her dinner, to give her courage. Rod- 
die stared, then broke out into his boyish, 
infectious laughter: 

“Well, mother, you are coming out. 
This naughty little island is sure to under- 
mine your principles.” 

People turned around to look at him, to 
hear his laughter. He was so beautiful that 
it made your heart ache, like the heart- 
breaking blue of the Mediterranean. She 
could watch women’s eyes drink him in. 
Their greedy eyes couldn’t get enough of 
Roddie. She really couldn’t blame Mrs. 
Marsden for being mad about him. For 
a moment she felt quite sorry for Mrs. 
Marsden. 

She lowered her tone confidentially, 
smiled at her son like a mischievous con- 
spirator: 

“‘Roddie—son, how old is she, do you 
think—that Mrs. Marsden?” 

He frowned. He was eating frittura di 
golfo, and he made a great pretense of be- 
ing preoccupied with the infinitesimal bones 
of freshly caught sardines. When he did re- 
ply, his voice was curiously dignified: 

“Mrs. Marsden is twenty-eight.” 

“*Nonsense!’”’ The cry escaped her. She 
bit her lip, frightened, tense, for the eyes 
Roddie fixed on her were even colder than 
his voice: 

“She told me so herself. Not that it 
makes the slightest difference. Why are 
women so maliciously preoccupied with 
the subject of one another’s years?” | 

His mother choked on her hasty sip of 
champagne-—for courage, for courage! The 
stinging bubbles smarted in her nose. Ugh! 
She didn’t really care for the stuff; it was 
just like bicarbonate of soda! And she 
feared the sting of tears in her eyes. Oh, 
how dreadful if she should disgrace Roddie 
by crying in public! 

It seemed a long time until they could 
get outintothegarden. Here, at last, for the 
first moment all day—all that long tiresome 
day—she would have her son to herself. 
She brushed swiftiy, silently and rudely 
past Agatha’s table. She didn’t care. 
They simply couldn’t expect to share 
Roddie every night. She felt quite savage. 
She found a table in the darkest spot of 
the whole garden. 

“Good Lord, mother, what are you 
crawling under those palms for?” 

“T’d rather sit here, if you don’t mind, 
Roddie. The light hurts my eyes.” 

“Right-o, darling! Anywhere you like.” 

She could tell by his excessively cheerful 
tone that he was ashamed of himself. She 
pressed her advantage. 

“I'm terribly tired of pecple. Aren’t 
you?” she asked in a rapidly casual, small 
voice. ‘Suppose we—suppose we just sit 
out here together this evening. You must 
be too tired to dance anyway, aren’t you?” 

Before he could answer, a dark voice 
glided under the palms at them, like a thick, 
supple snake: 

“Do you mind if I join you?” 

Mrs. Marsden stood there, large and 
calm, grinning at them. 
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Roddie had jumped up—even his mother 
could see—eagerly. Mrs. Breede, incapable 
of words, uttered a gurgle. Mrs. Marsden 
sat down. Her shockingiy light, her hemp- 
like hair was just tousled about anyhow. 
It was quite without luster. Her badly cut 
frock dropped carelessly away from one 
round dark shoulder. She was not in the 
least soignée. Not by the wildest flight of 
imagination could you consider her dainty. 
His mother thought that Roddie, with his 
training, should have shrunk from this 
woman. But he didn’t. He leaned toward 
her. As Mrs. Breede saw the innocent rosy 
face suspended above that snake, observing 
it with an eager fascination, she wanted to 
scream, snatch up her child and run. 

Mrs. Marsden was talking in French in 
a low, rapid tone to Roddie. When Mrs. 
Breede stiffly spoke to her about the coffee— 
she absolutely refused to remember how 
many lumps of sugar that woman liked— 
Mrs. Marsden replied in French. That was 
a mistake! Roddie blushed and frowned. 
Not for the world would he have said: “‘ My 
mother doesn’t speak French.” 

Instead, he said in a tone of forced 
raillery, ‘No, no. Now, really, Mrs. Mars- 
den, you must practice your English. I 
can’t allow you to be so lazy.” 

She laughed at his crisp commanding 
tone, a low deep purring, as if enchanted. 
She turned to him mock submissive, inso- 
lent eyes. Her every look gave Mrs. 
Breede a cold shiver. 

She gulped her coffee; she crunched 
lumps of sugar between her strong teeth 
with that frank animal enjoyment which 
some Europeans display in eating. Mrs. 
Breede, =ho had been brought up to be 
rather hypercritical about ali pleasures, felt 
that she was witnessing an act of indecency. 

“Tt’s rather odd you don’t speak Eng- 
lish fluently, Mrs. Marsden,” she observed 
in asmall, tight voice, “since your husband 
was English.” 

Mrs. Marsden had the European woman’s 
trick of leoking at you for quite a long time 
and quite without expression before she 
answered: 

“My husban’—my praysant husban’ is 
still English, I believe.” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Breede felt a singing surge 
of happiness, “I thought you were a widow.” 

She couldn’t resist, then, looking at 
Roddie. This would end it, of course. She 
watched in his face for surprise, for dismay. 
Nothing of the sort rose in his tranquil eyes. 
He continued to regard the serpent. Shocked 
and bewildered, Mrs. Breede looked about 
for a stone. 

“ And when will Mr. Marsden join you?” 
She flung it directly. But it flew wide of 
its mark. 

“*O-oh, I don’t know.” 

The woman actually yawned in her face. 
Was Roderick going to allow this rude per- 
son to insult his own mother? But he didn’t 
seem to know anything had happened. 

He got up. 

“Let’s dance. Want to?” 

Mrs. Marsden rose like a fluid and al- 
most instantly became one with him. 

“Mrs. Marsden dances like an American 
girl,” he explained over his shoulder to his 
mother. 

In the days and nights that followed, 
Roddie was with Mrs. Marsden con- 
stantly, away for hours upon unexplained 
hours. The only time that his mother 
could really count upon seeing him was at 
dinner. And after dinner Mrs. Marsden 
always joined them. 

It wasn’t of the slightest use to be cold 
to her; to refuse to issue an invitation, or 
even to remain absolutely silent. There 
were no feminine weapons that could pierce 
Mrs. Marsden’s brass-plated armor. At 
least, none that gentle little Mrs. Breede 
possessed. 

There were only five days left of Roddie’s 
vacation. In two more days would be his 
birthday and in another three days he 
would be gone. 
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‘Assert yourself, dear,”” Agatha advised. 
“Force Roddie to make definite engage- 
ments with you. Don’t let that horrid 
woman crowd you out.” 

Rendered desperate by the swift flight of 
days—days so long and tedious without 
Roddie, yet, still so swiftly flying, speeding 
her relentlessly onward to the final separa- 
tion from her son— Mrs. Breede did force 
Roddie 

“*Let’s have a little picnic—just you and 
I, dear,” she began brightly. 

She wouldn’t look at his face, refused to 
see its apprehensive, stubborn expression. 

“Oh, Roddie,” she cried, stung by his 
silence, ‘‘don’t you remember how, when 
you were a little boy, you used to love te 
picnic with mother? Beg me to take you?”’ 
“* And now I’ve got to beg you,” she silently 
added. 

Something desperate in her cry touched 
him, shamed him. “All right, mother. 
We'll do anything you say. I'll tell Mrs. 
Marsden —— 

“Oh, no! No, don’t tell her.” 

“I mean, I'll tell Mrs. Marsden I can’t 
come down to the beach with her today.” 

“Oh, Roddie, how good you are. You 
are so good to me.” 

Her humbleness touched him even more 
than her desperate need. He disposed of 
Mrs. Marsden in a masterful fashion. 

“No, I’m sorry,” he replied to her im- 
mediate offer to accompany them. “But, 
you see, I want one day with my mother 
quite alone.” 

Oh, how chivalrous of Roddie to put it 
in that way! 

He selected a little, secluded beach for 
their picnic—to get away from the herds of 
people. And they were rowed out to it in a 
pink-and-blue-painted boat, beyond the 
large beach which the herds inhabited, and 
around a sharp profile of the island. 

Mrs. Breede picked her way down the 
rough beach, feeling a little nude and dar- 
ing and childlike and free. She had made 
herself a neat black silk frock and black 
silk bloomers, knee length. And she wore 
black silk stockings and red canvas shoes 
and a red cap. 

Roddie wore only woolen trunks; the 
upper part of his body was bare. From 
wide shoulders to narrow waist he cut a firm 
brown line against the blue, and with his 
long, straight, strong legs and arms, equally 
darkened to an Aztec color. 

“‘Oh, Roddie, I can’t swim very well, I’m 
afraid,” she faltered. 

He laughed and pulled her into the gurf. 
A wave rose before them and she screamed 
and laughed and clung to Roddie. She 
couldn’t swim more than a few strokes, but 
she hadn’t forgotten how to float. And 
Roddie stayed with her in the shallow 
water. For Mrs. Breede it was an exciting, 
an adventurous time, and was quite perfect. 

They lay on the great white bowlders, 
which were polished to the texture of 
satin, and were as warm as a porcelain stove; 
and dried themselves in the sunlight, not 
cruel here, but infinitely, almost wickedly 
caressing. And for the first time in her life, 
stretched out under an Italian sky, Mrs. 
Breede knew the sensuous pleasures of the 
sun—the voluptuous thrill of heat, the keen 
physical delight that may come from mere 
breathing. It was as if gentle, yet eiectric, 
hands were stroking all of her body, and 
as if her breath, going into and coming out 
of her body, was composed of the glittering 
golden particles of an agreeable electric 
current. To one of Puritan tradition these 
sensations were almost startling. 

She turned her head to look at Koddie. 
His brown face, in the sunlight, was utterly 
peaceful, at rest, in harmony with his sur- 
roundings. He lay with closed eyes, like a 
statue of the young god—the fair, joyous 
god— Dionysus asleep. 

Others, Mrs. Breede now observed, were 
enjoying the sunshine. 

The little beach was peopled with recum- 
bent figures. Not many, not a crowd, but 
here, in the half shadow of a green-and- 
white-striped boat, or there, behind a huge 
bowlder, were couples—always couples; 
ne groups of three or four. They lay, these 
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young people, drinking in the sunlight al- 
most naked. Mrs. Breede was astonished 
to remember that she had felt slightly dar- 
ing when she first stepped out on the beach 
in her modest costume. Now she felt over- 
whelmingly ‘‘dated,’’ outmoded, labeled 
as middle-aged and prudish. For these 
young women around her wore the briefest, 
the scantiest, of woolen garments—one 
piece only—and Mrs. Breede was amazed 
at the universal beauty of their legs. It 
seemed that this generation held no un- 
fortunate members who must hide knock- 
knees. All these girls were straight-limbed 
and strong. 

Mrs. Breede was shocked at the amount 
of beauty which they so freely displayed, 
and she was bewildered by the nonchalance 
with which they regarded their companions; 
some of them rather less clad than Roddie, 
if possible—that is, their trunks were 
shorter. Mrs. Breede was shocked, she was 
bewildered, but she was also just enouzh 
to acknowledge that this generation was | 
nearer to the earth—the good earth 
mother—and to the life-giving sun —than 
her own. A more barbaric generation, ca- 
pable of more primitive enjoyments. And 
a little feeling of sadness, of envy, came 
with the realization. She felt smothered | 
by all her silly black silk. | ley 

Roddie, lifting himself on an elbow, saw | © 
that his mother was sitting bolt upright on 
their rock, alert as a little fox terrier, fixing 
with her eager and curious gaze the coupie 
just beneath them. 

The girl, who was long, brown and supple, 
wore a brief bathing suit of lemon-colored | 
wool, and had on her boyishly clipped black | 
hair a dark-blue beret such as sailors wear. | 
Her features were very pronounced—a | 
sweepingly drawn nose, heavily lidded 
black eyes, pouting ripe lips painted to a 
most astonishing scarlet. Her companion, 
a youth with a handsome brown body and 
a rather effeminate head—the falsely sweet 
smile, the lazily insolent eyes, of the Italian | > 
who is too successful with women—was | © ‘li age of them may smoke differently, 
lying flat on his back on the sand, while the | | 3g 7 /) . but if you know your tobaccos you a 
girl, bending over him, poured oil from a | ad SF, 9a ae Granger i is the same cdol, sweet iv? < 
bottle on his bare chest and arms and rubbed | \ 
it in vigorously with her fingers. smoke in a corn cob or a calabash. , 
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“Well, ' never!” gasped Mrs. Breede, | |) % 
reversing her judgment as to the desira- | | on nate, _ 
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Roddie’s whisper was sharp with annoy- 
ance, a command. His mother lay down | ! 
again meekly and whispered too: 

“But, Roddie, did you see ——” 

“You mustn’t see things. People come 
here to get a little privacy.” 

“On!” 

She wondered how Roddie knew. He 
must have been here before. She began to | 
feel a little wretched. The brilliance had ah 
gone out of the sun, the pleasure. It was | -* 
only hot. 

“Roddie, could we move into the shade | 
somewhere?”’ 

“Yes, mother.” Patiently—a little too 
patiently. 

They moved to the shadow of another ez 
bowlder close up under the cliff that the | 
little beach curved into. She could still see | | 
those young people pouring oil on each | 
other. | 

“Roddie, why do they do that?” 

“It makes you burn more.” 

“But do they want to?” 

“Of course, mother.” 

“Oh! I thought it was only because | 
they couldn’t help it. Then that’s why | 
Mrs.—I mean, you see such ugly—such 
dreadfully dark people.” 

‘But that’s beautiful, mother.” | af 

“You can’t think so!” 

She looked down at her own bare arms, > 
her delicate hands. She had always been | 
vain of the exceptional fairness of her skin, | ; 
with its delightful silky texture, its thin i 
blue-whiteness. pg 

“Why, of course it’s beautiful to be a ‘ ' 
healthy color,” Roddie was declaring. ; 


“People ought to be ashamed to look like ; 
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the underside of fish.” 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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(Continued from Page 59) 

The underside of fish—her beautiful fair 
skin—and Roddie thought she looked like 
the underside of fish! 

She unwrapped the sandwiches with 
trembling fingers, ashamed of being so 
easily hurt, so ridiculously sensitive, yet 
scarcely able to control the tears that 
pressed behind her eyelids. In her confu- 
sion she let the sandwiches fall. And 
though Roddie dusted them off, laughing, 
and pretended to feel awfully jolly and 
picnickish, she could see a moody depres- 
sion settle down over his features when he 
thought she wasn’t looking. 

They ate the slightly gritty sandwiches— 
matter-of-fact hotel slabs of bread and 
ham and cheese—and drank lukewarm 
lemonade out of a bottle; and to Mrs. 
Breede’s dismay they made conversation. 
Oh, yes, it was only too apparent. Roddie, 
her son, was being polite to her. 

Roddie, her little boy, who used to shout 
and turn handsprings at their pi¢nics. Oh, 
they had been congenial then! But it was 
no use now... Those happy years were gone. 
They didn’t even count. For Roddie was 
bored with her now. How unjust! How 
cruel! But she was not angry with her son. 
Only with life that sweeps you so suddenly 
out of your depth and away. She was only 
a dried bit of driftwood now, on the 
strong, terrible, vital current, and soon she 
would be swept away from Roddie forever. 
Roddie, vital and terrible now in the main 
stream. She was glad, though vaguely, to 
have felt the sun this morning; to have 
seen this beach of young lovers. It had 
given her at least a little comprehension; 
some new though vague understanding of 
the vital, the terrible, the swift, treacher- 
ous, godlike current. 

“‘T think it’s a darn sight better to eat a 
good hot lunch at home,’”’ Roddie com- 
plained. 

“Oh,”’ she cried, stung out of her silence, 
her resignation, “‘you are older than I am, 
really!” 

He stared, offended. ‘‘ What makes you 
so nervous today, mother?” Oh, always, 
always, the man’s retaliation; his one 
word of repartee: ‘‘ Nervous.” 

“T’m not,” she said. “But I just think 
we had better go home if you are not en- 
joying yourself, Roddie.” 

“Why, of course not—I mean, of course 
Iam. Only I gess we should have brought 
books or something.” 

“Books?” 

“Well, for a whole day on the beach. 
There’s nothing to do.”’ 

She forbore to ask him about all those 
other days on the beach; though she 
wanted terribly to say: “‘I suppose Mrs. 
Marsden read all the time she was with 
you.” 

Instead, she turned away her face and 
murmured, “I enjoyed it ever so much in 
the water. Didn’t you? Those big waves 
were ever so thrilling. We could go in again, 
dear, after a while.” 

““Yes—only—well, of course it’s a little 
tame for me.” 

“Tame?” 

“‘T mean, not swimming and diving.” 

“But, Roddie,” she cried, distressed, ‘I 
didn’t know! You needn’t stay near me to 
help me. I’m so sorry! I'll be all right 
alone, dear, next time. You go out as far 
as you like and swim.” 

‘Well, it wouldn’t be much fun alone.” 

“On 

“IT mean, down on the big beach there 
are lots of people—lots of people I know— 
to do things with.” 

“Then why didn’t we go there for our 
picnic, Roddie? I’d just as soon.” 

“Well, I thought you wanted to be 
alone, mother. You know you said so.” 

“Not if it bores you, Roddie.” 

“And you don’t seem to like the people 
I play around with.” 

She took her courage in both hands then. 
Spoke to him boldly on the subject she had 
wept about in secret: 

“Do you think it’s very nice, Roddie, 
to—to ‘play around,’ as you call it, with— 
with a married woman?” 
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“Oh, mother, don’t be so old-fashioned. 
What’s the harm, anyway, in going about 
with Mrs. Marsden? Dancing. Swim- 
ming. There are always other people. 
Eleanor’s with us more than half the time. 
Besides, if it wasn’t me it would be sure to 
be some other fellow.” 

“Oh, Roddie, but don’t you see? That’s 
just the point.” 

“No, I don’t. Why, good heavens, what 
do you expect the poor girl to do?” 

“Girl!” 

“Young woman, then. Do you want her 
to shut herself up in her room with her 
knitting, because her husband isn’t here 
to chaperon her? Good heavens, mother, 
the world has changed since you ——-” 

“Yes, Roddie, the world has changed 
since I fell in love and married. Perhaps if 
it hadn’t you wouldn’t be sitting here now 
talking to me.” 

“Why, what ——” 

“This is what I mean. That I hadn’t 
any youth at all—any gir!*ood! Do you 
realize, Roddie—you never seem to—I’m 
not so old? I was only eighteen when you 
were born. I hadn’t any time to marry five 
or six husbands and run around with other 
men to beaches and learn how to dive and 
do the Charleston.” 

“Mother, are you reproaching me for 
being born?” 

“No, I’m not—I’m not, Roddie! I don’t 
care about youth— my girlhood. I don’t care 
about that kind of good time. I never did. 
You were all in the world I ever wanted— 
all I want. Only ——” 

“‘But what is it, mother? What is it? 
Darling, don’t cry. Tell me what’s the 
matter.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t know. I 
can’t explain. But it isn’t fair some- 
how ——” 

“But what have I done? What can I do, 
mother?” 

“‘Oh, it’s not you, Roddie. It’s not your 
fault. It’s the way things are. I’m a fool 
for crying. I’ve nothing to cry about, Rod- 
die. I’ve had you and father.” She pushed 
away the large sea-smelling handkerchief 
that dibbed at her eyelids. ‘‘Let’s go back 
now, shall we, Roddie?” 

“‘What! Do you really want to?” 

“Yes, I think I'd like to lie down awhile. 
But you stay—I mean, you go to the other 
beach if you want to.” 

“All right.” His glad relief was appar- 
ent. “‘I’ll just keep on my bathing suit 
then.” 

“What there is of it. Yes, I would keep 
that much on.” 

He laughed. They were friends again, 
each a little ashamed of the emotional in- 
terlude. Mrs. Breede changed into her 
white linen frock and her wide straw hat. 
They got in their gayly painted boat; their 
oarsman headed toward the blue-shadowed 
Sorrentine coast. At their right, in the 
afternoon glow, were the boldly thrust 
profiles, themany sharpindentationsof their 
own island. They would pass, on the right, 
the large beach where Roddie was accus- 
tomed to bathe, before they turned round 
the pier to reach the boat landing. 

A sandolino skimmed by—one of those 
tiny, paper-flat, toothpick-pointed boats 
that are intended for only one, or at the 
most, two passengers. The boy who 
handled the long, graceful, two-bladed oar, 
dipping it first on one side, then the other, 
seemed to be seated bolt upright on top of 
the waves, and he was swiftly carried away 
in perfect accord with their rocking and 
rolling motion. 

“Aren’t they dangerous, Roddie—those 
tiny little boats?” 

“Well, they upset pretty easily.” 

“Don’t go out too far in one ever. 
Promise!” 

He laughed. “‘ You couldn’t drown me, 
mother.” 

“Thanks. I don’t want to.” 

As they came in sight of the pier the 
afternoon steamer to Naples was just mak- 
ing ready to depart. Anchored outside the 
too-shallow waters of the harbor, the big 
boat was rocking back and forth like an old 
fat hen, patiently clucking and calling for 
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the little boats to come out to her. Tour- 
ists by the day were running hysterically 
along the pier, peasant women strolled 
along with dignified caim, carrying trunks 
on their heads. Flat white roofs, water- 
melon pink houses, sky-blue houses, houses 
the color of ashes of roses with shutters of 
sun-faded green. Irritable motor boats, 
suave feline sailboats with great clumsy 
goods boats whistling and scuffling at their 
heels; little tethered rowboats skipping 
up and down, green and white, blue and 
white, pink and blue. Fishermen yelling, 
dragging red nets on the shore, singing out 
operatically, unashamed. Laughter, bells — 
all the symphonic sound and color aad 
movement habitual to that animated watér 
front. 

But as their boat made a detour round 
the steamer Mrs. Breede observed a con- 
centration of interest, a focusing of the 
general excitement and laughter. A san- 
dolino had upset and two moving heads 
were visible in the water, flashing arms. 
Then a young man scrambled out on a 
rock that jutted up just outside the har- 
bor, righted the overturned sandolino and 
leaped into it again. He sat bailing out 
water with both hands, like a dog furiously 
scratching dirt, while his companion, a 
woman, approached with long, leisurely, 
powerful overhand strokes. 

Mrs. Breede quite naturally expected 
the young man—the very young man—to 
assist the lady into the boat. But he did 
nothing of the sort. Instead, he furiously 
scratched water into her face as it came 
up over the rim of the sandolino. She dived 
and came up spouting out water in his face. 

He scratched more; they both yelled, 
they laughed. The boatmen yelled, the 
fishermen laughed, the crowding passen- 
gers at the rail of the steamer laughed and 
shouted, the hurrying souvenir-laden tour- 
ists on the pier stopped and laughed and 
pointed. Roddie gave a delighted whoop, 
their oarsman stopped rowing, stared and 
laughed. It was exactly like a special act 
in a water carnival staged for the public 
benefit. Only Mrs. Breede remained quite 
stili and silent. For that woman, playing 
there in the water like a great, shining, 
twisting fish, a coiling sea serpent, leaping, 
diving—showing off for the public benefit— 
was Mrs. Marsden. 

Noting his mother’s anxious expression, 
Roddie said reassuringly, ‘Oh, you couldn’t 
drown her.” 

And as if to prove his assertion Mrs. 
Marsden emerged now completely—stood 
on the rock half turned away from them, 
poised like a bronze statue against the blue. 

Mrs. Breede gasped. The single brief 
garment, just the color of the sky, was of 
so silken a texture that it seemed to have 
been painted rather than placed on that 
tall brown figure. There were only straps 
over the shoulders, which were equally 
darkened with her long round arms, her 
long, firmly modeled bare legs. But it was 
not Mrs. Marsden’s bathing suit that 
caused Mrs. Breede to gasp. It was her 
astonishing, her breath-taking beauty. 

The woman who had been disguised in 
badly cyt concealing frocks emerged now a 
goddess. Standing there, tall, serenely 
poised, perfectly proporticned, most finely 
and firmly modeled, a plastic figure against 
the blue, in full sight of the gaping crowd 
tourists, fisherrmen, all—she still was as 
scornfully aloof as Diana herself, as mod-e 
est in pagan unmodesty as Venus Urania, 
born of the sea. 

Mrs. Breede suddenly felt old, crushed, 
beaten. It was little consolation to say to 
herself that Mrs. Marsden’s exhibition 
no matter how defensible on the grounds 
of Hellenic beauty—was, according to 
present standards, in very bad taste. Good 
taste didn’t seem to matter now, wouldn’t 
count. 

Mrs. Marsden’s very youthful escort 
had at last allowed her to get into the san- 
dolino. Roddie, darkly flushed, brooding, 
motioned to their boatman to row away. 
But. just then fresh shouts attracted every- 
one’s attention. Roddie jerked his head 
around, anxiety flashed across his face. 
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The steamer was moving slowly away, 
and in the foamy waves churned up in its 
wake Mrs. Marsden’s light boat wes tossed 
high, flung down, while she and her com- 
panion engaged in a foolish battle with an- 
other sandolino. There was the sharp 
sound of striking oars, a terrified scream, 
and the other sandolino turned over. A 
girl came up almost at once, but she was 
striking out too hard, gasping. 

With one long graceful motion Roddie 
disappeared from their boat, scarcely stir- 
ring it, and his long arms cut the water like 
furious knives. Before he could reach her, 
though, the capsized girl was scrambling 
upon the rock and laughing at him. Half 
prostrate there, dripping and puffing and 
pink, gasping and ijaughing, in her modest, 
though modish, bathing suit of dark-biue 
wool, was Eleanor. 

“Hah—please—hah-hah—my  sando 
Rod—hah!"’ she gasped and laughed, her 
fresh, rosy face dripping, pink arms waving 
like a too thoroughly baptized baby. 

Mrs. Breede motioned to her boatman 
to proceed. She went up to the hotel in a 
carriage—not comforted by being called 
signorina. She lay down on her bed, shut 
her eyes forcibly, and saw Mrs. Marsden. 

She was counting sheep resolutely when 
an excited rapping at the door brought her 
to her feet. Aggie bounced in, flopped down 
on the bed without being asked, and lighted 
a cigarette before she spoke. 

‘Well, my dear, this is the worst yet. I 
had to come tell you.” 

“What is it, Aggie?" Mrs. Breede re- 
signed herself in an armchair. 

“‘She’s been going about the hotel al! 
day telling everyone that she will kill her- 
self!” 

“Who?” Though she knew, of course. 

“Mrs. Marsden. She says she’s insane 
about Roddie and he doesn’t iove her.” 

“T hope not,” said his mother doubt- 
fully. 

“*My dear, she was furious—simply furi- 
ous—when you took Roddie off! She 
never dreamed he'd leave her for a whole 
day. She'll do something desperate,” de- 
clared Aggie hopefully. 

“Oh, no. She was down at the beach 
with another young man.” 

“Yes, that Hopkins chilid—he’s oniy 
nineteen. Of course she just did it for spite. 
But his poor mother is frantic. Really, 
the way married women stir up trouble now, 
it makes you believe in harems.” 

“* And bowstrings.” 

“Yes, she ought to be sewn up in a sack 
and thrown in the Bosporus.” 

“*But you couldn’t drown her.’” 

Roddie was fearfully late for dinner. 
But when he finally came down—after 
nine—immaculate, crisp and glowing, his 
eyes were so starry that his mother couldn’t 
reproach him. They went in together past 
Agatha’s table. She was eating dessert, 
but Eleanor was just beginning on soup; 
cramming it down in great spoonfuls like a 
ravenous child. Eleanor was as glowing, as 
starry-eyed as Roddie. Her eyes laughed 
at them over the spoon, but she couldn’t 
put it down to greet them. Roddie laughed 
too. ‘Poor kid, she’s starved. So’m I.” 
They went past Mrs. Marsden’s table. She 
was sitting up straight, in a white, glittery 
frock, cracking nuts slowly, sweeping the 
room with her eyes. Roddie bowed, Mrs 
Breede nodded feebly. Mrs. Marsden 
looked straight through them. Roddie 
crimsoned. 

“Why,” Mrs. Breede gasped, “what’ve 
we done? What's happened?” 

“‘Never mind, mother.” 

They ate their dinner almost in silence. 
Roddie was as tense as a tightly drawn 
wire. His mother dared not question him. 

By the time they were ready to go out in 
the garden nearly everyone else had had 
coffee, and the groups about the small 
tables were scattering to dance or play 
bridge. Mrs. Breede sat down at their ac- 
customed table under a dim light, feeling 
weak and listless, utterly spent and spirit- 
less. She expected to hear—and this time 
not even attempt to resist--the voice uf 

(Continued on Page 63 
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(Continued from Page 61) 
her enemy. And in a moment, just as she 
was pouring out the coffee, she did hear the 
familiar voice. 

Mrs. Marsden stood before them in her 
glittering gown. But her words were not 
what Mrs. Breede expected. She did not 
ask to join them. 

She leaned over the table, placing one 
palm flat on the cloth so that her eyes came 
down on a jevel with Mrs. Breede’s. And 
looking at her—not at Roddie—with those 
small, light-gray eyes that glittered, that 
shifted, like the sequins on her dress, she 
said, in her deep, strong, calm voice: 

“My husban’, he comes tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Breede was so startled that she al- 
most dropped the coffeepoi. 

“Why—why, how nice,” she stammered, 
wondering an instant afterward if this, after 
all, had been the right thing to say. 

“Yes. Iam very glad. Very glad!” de- 
clared Mrs. Marsden. 

Mrs. Breede was still more astonished. 
“Oh! Oh, are you?” she repeated inanely. 

Roddie had not spoken. He was still 
standing by his chair, very stiff and solemn. 
Mrs. Marsden now turned her pale head, 
but not her eyes, in his direction. She 
spoke to Roddie over her shoulder as care- 
lessly as if he were a servant. 

“Come with me for one moment,” she 
commanded. 

He hesitated. His mother could see the 
angry blood start up in his cheek, the be- 
wildered look in his eyes, as if he had been 
slapped. 

“Go, dear, if you want to,” she said. 

He followed Mrs. Marsden. They sat at 
her table under a neighboring palm. It 
was dark there. Mrs. Breede could not see 
them. But she could hear the low, steady 
murmur of their voices. They talked on 
and on. It was, decidedly, a long moment. 

Mrs. Marsden’s voice contributed most 
to the low, steady, muttering stream that 
flowed on in the darkness. Roddie’s voice 
seemed to answer it only in sullen monosylla- 
bles, with now and then a sharp accent of 
surprise, a longer, more quickly flowing 
phrase of indignation. There was some- 
thing tense, menacing in the sounds, in the 
atmosphere. Mrs. Breede found her ears 
straining to listen. Then all her traditions 
gave way; she listened shamelessly, even 
bent forward in the darkness to try to catch 
words. But only one or two intelligible 
sounds came out now and then; words 
thrown off a little more loudly and quickly 
than the rest, like small flying stones ex- 
ploded from a lava flow. ‘Cold!’ was one. 
And it seemed to be applied to Roddie in 
scorn. ‘‘My husban’, my husban’”’ over 
and over. Then a whole sentence spurted 
out over Mrs. Breede like liquid flame: 

“No! You—you will tell my husban 

In a panic Mrs. Breede rose, clutched up 
her shawl, her handkerchief, stumbled, 
almost ran into the hotel, out of the thick, 
menacing darkness. She was bewildered 
by the lights, the familiar, commonplace 
scene. She was like someone who has been 
lost in a jungle, in the hot, smothering 
tangle and tropical darkness, and bursts, 
bewildered, all at once, into the sane, calm 
world again. 

She fled up to her room before Aggie 
could spy her, and locked her door. What 
had Roddie to tell Mrs. Marsden’s hus- 
band? She turned out the light and sat 
trembling by the open window. If Aggie 
knocked she would not answer. She could 
look down over the garden where her son 
still sat with that woman. But she could 
not go down again and face them. In that 
moment she felt that she never wanted to 
see Roddie again—not even Roddie ever 
again! 

In the morning, though, after a night not 
entirely sleepless, but entirely filled with 
disturbing dreams, Mrs. Breede knew that 
she must see Roddie again. For this was 
his birthday. She dressed carefully and 
slowly—her face in the mirror was lined 
and pale—and carefully and slowly she 
wrapped up Roddie’s birthday presents 
that she had brought from home. A suéde 
jacket from his father, half a dozen pairs of 
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silk socks, a sweater she had knitted, a 
fountain pen and a dozen linen handker- 
chiefs that she had beautifully mono- 
grammed. She folded each gift in white 
tissue paper and tied it with red ribbon, 
and put a suitably inscribed card on each. 
But she couldn’t indulge in the little rimes 
and jests that usually accompanied pres- 
ents. For she felt not angry with her son, 
but as if both she and Roddie were in dis- 
grace. She waited until nine o’clock. Rod- 
die would be ready to leave his room by 
this time, either to go down to the beach 
or—what would Roddie be doiag this 
morning—facing Mrs. Marsden’s husband? 
She had relinquished all thoughts of their 
having this day together. Even if that 
were possible now, everything was spoiled. 

She went soberly down the hall to Rod- 
die’s room and, falsely festive packages in 
hand, knocked at the door. There was no 
answer and she knocked again. She 
waited several moments, listened. If Rod- 
die were still so soundly asleep—a deep 
angry pang of injury throbbed through 
Mrs. Breede—if Roddie could sleep! A 
maid passed down the hall, and seeing Mrs. 
Breede, said in uncertain English that she 
thought the young gentleman had gone 
out. Mrs. Breede, in a panic, prshed at 
the door; it swung open readily. The 
maid was right. Roddie’s room was empty. 
Then all the presents tumbled on the floor. 
For the bed was made up. Hadn't been 
slept in. She dashed about the room look- 
ing for signs of Roddie. None of his shoes 
were scattered about. The wardrobe was 
empty. The dressing table swept bare. 
Gone— Roddie was gone. 

She sat down on the made-up bed, too 
stunned to cry. She felt as if she had just 
inhaled a powerful breath of chloroform. 
Sick, but not in pain, stunned, almost 
asleep. The only thing she could do was to 
say to herself in an utterly astonished 
whisper: “And I thought I didn’t want to 
see you again.” 

Then breath came back, then pain came 
back. Her heart beat once more, and it 
beat with laborious pain. She knew how 
much she wanted to see Roddie. No mat- 
ter what he had done; no matter in what 
disgrace, how dishonored, she wanted her 
son. 

For a moment the mere fact of his ab- 
sence so filled her mind that she did not 
even wonder where he had gone. Then 
came a thought so dismaying that she 
jumped up as if she had been stung, and 
ran out of the room. She sought Aggie— 
Aggie whom she had refused to admit last 
night. She pounded on Aggie’s door. 

Eleanor opened it, yawning. Her pink 
“ah” of mouth stretched to “oh” at the 
sight of Mrs. Breede’s face. 

“Why, Mrs. Breede! What——- Mummy! 
Mummy!” 

At the frightened cry, Agatha, in emerald- 
green pajamas, darted out of the next room 
and clutched her friend. She lapsed, in her 
fright, into the American vernacular: 

“For goodness’ sake, Nan, what on 
earth’s the matter with you?” 

“Roddie ——’”’ Mrs. Breede had pres- 
ence of mind to shut the door. “I’m 
afraid Roddie has run away with that 
woman.” 

Agatha opened and shut her mouth sev- 
eral times. The two elder women were pale 
and staring. But Eleanor burst out into 
her fresh young laughter. 

“Oh, no, he hasn’t! Mummy, you do 
look funny! How perfectly absurd, both 
of you!”’ 

“But how do you know he hasn’t? His 
room is empty, his clothes are gone. Where 
else ———” 

““Oh’’—Eleanor’s face now became as 
blank as her elders’—‘‘ Mr. Breede’s gone! 
You mean—gone? I mean, he’s really 
gone away?” Mrs. Breede nodded. “But 
it isn’t with Mrs. Marsden: anyway!” 
cried Eleanor, as if this reflection gave her 
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some comfort. “I know positively it’s not 
with Mrs. Marsden.” 

“But how? How?” cried his mother. 

While her own mother shouted, “ Pro- 
voking child! If you do know anything, 
tell us! Tell us this instant!’ 

“Because I saw Mrs. Marsden myself,” 
Eleanor calmly continued, “only about an 
hour ago. There was a mosquito under 
my net af 

“Darling, don’t talk to us about mos- 
quitoes!”’ 

“Well, I mean, that’s how I happened to 
look out of the window, mummy. I might 
as well, since I was up. The garden’s so 
lovely and fresh in the morning. It was 
only a little past eight, but she was having 
breakfast.” 

** Alone?” 

“Yes, for a minute. Then Pinkie Hop- 
kins came out—you know, that silly little 
red-haired boy she was with all yesterday. 
He’s nothing but a child! I can’t bear him. 
He had his bathing suit over his shoulder, 
and a towel, and he was carrying that 
flowered bag she takes her bathing things 
in, and they went off together. She’s 
vamping him, you know. But I wouldn’t 
get up so early to do it to anyone.” 

“But her husband!” faltered Mrs. 
Breede. “I thought her husband was 
coming.” 

“Oh, yes. I suppose he’s coming.” 
Eleanor yawned. “She telegraphed for 
him yesterday.” 

“She telegraphed for him?” 

“Oh, what a provoking child you are!” 
cried her mother. “‘Ycu know the most 
important things and never tell them!” 

“Why, I don’t think that’s so very im- 
portant, mummy.” Eleanor’s eyes were 
round. “She simply did it for spite, after 
she couldn’t make Mr. Breede jealous of 
that sillv little Pinkie Hopkins.” 

“Well,” declared Aggie, “‘any woman 
who will try to make another man jealous 
of her own husband is a—is a—well, I 
won’t say what she is before my own 
daughter!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Marsden’s not a bad sort,” 
said Eleanor, with surprising magnanimity. 
“She was simply mad about Mr. Breede. 
And you could searcely blame her,’’ added 
Eleanor with a most becoming blush. “ But 
I don’t think Mr. Breede cared about her a 
bit, do you, Mrs. Breede?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I can’t understand 
anything!” wailed his mother. She re- 
membered that dreadful phrase: ‘“ You 
will tell my husband!” And now, Roddie’s 
running away seemed dreadfully to con- 
firm its implication. 

“Poor dear!”’ cried Aggie. “I wanted to 
come to your room last night. I thought 
you looked worried as ycu went past us, 
but Eleanor wouldn’t let me.” 

“Oh! But didn’t you knock. I thought 
sure I heard—I mean “2 

“The portiere will know what’s become 
of Roddie!’”’ cried Agatha, suddenly in- 
spired. ‘“‘Portieres always know every- 
thing.” 

The norter, quite superb in gold braid, 
always bland and kind, looked searchingly 
at Mrs. Breede for a second, then an- 
nounced in a loud bland voice, for all the 
lobby: ‘“‘No, signora. I have not, seen 
Meestaire Breede thees morning.” 

Then, by a mere inclination of his glance, 
a shifting of eyebrows, a slight gesture, but 
charged with the significance of a political 
secret, he motioned to Mrs. Breede to enter 
his private sanctum—a little cubby-hole 
behind the desk, smelling of cigarettes and 
of baggage. There he solemnly and si- 
lently took out an overburdened key ring, 
selected a key, unlocked a drawer, picked 
up something in the tips of his fingers, and 
with a low bow, presented it to Mrs. 
Breede—a white envelope, Roddie’s hand- 
writing. 

The elevator crept too slowly, her heart 
beat too fast, she was smothered. She 
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locked her door, her fingers shook, the en- 


velope wouldn’t tear open. Ah! 

Mother: Don't hate me. I've gone away, 
back to my job. I came to your room last 
night to say good-by, but you didn’t answer 


and the light was out; I was sure you were 
asleep. Besides, I couldn't make a row, be- 
cause—it sounds beastly to say it--but I'm 
running away from Mrs. Marsden. It would 
take too long to explain everything, and it 
makes me out a cad to say it all, anyway, but 
there’s just this—and you've got to believe 
me! You know I never lied to you. I'm giv- 
ing you the straight goods now—cross my 
heart! There wasn't anything wrong. 

I thought it was just a friendship and a good 
time—well, maybe a little harmless flirtation, 
too, on the side. I can’t whitewash myself 
entirely. But I swear to you, mother, she 
understood it. She knew I wasn't the least bit 
in love with her. She got furious because J 
went off like that yesterday, though she had no 
right to. And she wanted to make things hot 
for me, and for you, too, I guess, if she could. 
When she found out I didn’t mind about her 
being with Pinkie Hopkins and just played 
around all yesterdey afternoon on the beach 
with Eleanor instead, she sent a wire to her 
husband. She’s a queer bird. J can't figure 
out all her whys and wherefores, but this is 
what happened. She says she's going to tell 
her husband straight out, as scon as he gets 
here, that she’s in love with me—do forgive 
me for repeating all this silly rot, mother, but 
I’ve got to, to make you understand. 

Her poor old husband is about seventy or 
something, and simply gaga about her. But 
she said she was going to ask him for a divorce 
and I don’t know what all, Then she says: 
‘No. You've got to tell him.” She meant I 
must tell him I was in love with her. Well, she 
knew damn well I wasn't and never had been. 
So we had a grand row then. I was glad you 
cut and ran before the storm broke. I swear I 
was afraid everybody in the hotel would hear it. 
Though she wouldn’t have cared. And she 
threatened to make another big scene as soon 
as her husband got here. Mother, I simply 
could not face it. She'd have dragged you in, 
and the whole hotel, I suppose. I believe she 
just wanted to get me in wrong with Mrs, 
Syliysbee and everyone. She hates Eleanor. 
It may be cowardly of me to run like this—I 
suppose it is—but women don’t fight fair, and 
that woman is capable of anything. I mean 
straight goods!—I haven't got anything clse 
to run away for, mother. 

Weil, anyway, I just don't see any other 
way out. So I’m taking the six o'clock in the 
morning boat to Naples. No one will be up 
that early. Say good-by to that nice kid for 
me, I left my cinema machine with the porter 
for her, if she wants it, and the films we took 
on the beach. Good-by, mother. I've got to 
hustle. I’m sorry, but I hope you understand. 
I'm going to settle down now and work hard 
and save up lots of money, so you can come 
back another time, soon. Dad, too, maybe. 
Tell Eleanor to write to me sometimes, if her 
mother will! let her. You give her my address 
just before you leave, but not to anyone else, for 
cat's sake! Cat instead of something stronger, 
out of respect for you. Rop, 

Who is sorry. 
xX XXX X Roppig. 


That night Mrs. Breede sat alone in the 
garden, and she felt a sense of peace, of 
relief, that was new. 

She felt the relief, the spiritual ease, that 
comes when we relinquish the love, the 
person, we have sought to possess. Roddie 
was free at last. She had given him up for 
the second time, but finally now. 

There were only a few short moments in 
all life—brief, winged seconds of ecstasy — 
in which it was possible to possess love or 
the loved one. But those moments were 
worth all the rest—all the suffering and 
disiliusion—-if you knew how to give them 
up when they were over. 

Agatha came out in the garden presently 
with an acquaintance, a retired American 
business man on a vain search for the holi- 
day he had neglected in his youth. He sat 
down next Mrs. Breede, at her invitation. 
He seemed to feel more at home, at ease, 
with her than with Aggie. He was tired. 
He had tried all day to play and didn’t 
know how to. He sat down. He sighed. 

“Why do we do it?” he asked plain- 
tively. “‘Why do Americans travel? We 
don’t really like it anywhere except at 
home. Why did you come all this long 
way, Mrs. Breede? Teil me?” 

“*Oh’’—she smiled gently, like one who 
has a new and precious secret—the pass- 
port to a new country of human under- 
standing—‘“‘I only came to have coffee 
with my son in the garden.” 
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The Kohler Imperaior Bath, Columbia Lavatory, and Rockbourne Toilet, in Spring Green 


To complete the picture — Kohler co/ored fixtures 


Here is the new beauty—the new decorative note in 
bathrooms. It is the beauty of the complete color 
ensemble, now made possible for the first time by Kohler 
plumbing fixtures in color. 


We have had color in bathroom walls and floor and 
fittings. Now we add color in the fixtures themselves — 
the bathtub, lavatory, and toilet. Kohler of Kohler, 
sponsoring this appealing innovation, offers you six 
exquisite shades—green, blue, brown, gray, ivory, and 


KOHLER CO., Founded 1873, KOHLER, WIS. : 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


lavender —colors delicate as flowers, but permanent as 
the enamel in which we proudly fuse the Kohler name. 


These are the fixtures which, tomorrow, will grace 
the loveliest bathrooms in America. Yet they are really 
only a little more expensive than Kohler Ware in white. 
You must ask your architect and plumber about them 
—about colored fixtures for kitchen and laundry too. 
And send, please, for a booklet,"“Coior Charm Enters 
the Bathroom,” which tells more. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Precisely the same kind of incident hap- 
pened with the opening up of the famous 
Burkburnett field. A site was marked out 
on a farm. The teamsters, however, took 
the equipment a mile and a half beyond. 

When told to return, the foreman re- 
marked, ‘‘On a big farm like this, one spot 
is as good as another.” 

So they drilled there. His snap judgment 
turned out to be right, because a 1600- 
barrel-a-day well was the result. It started 
a hectic rush to the field. When the original 
location was drilled it was found to be dry. 
But for the foreman’s act, this rich area 
might possibly have escaped exploitation. 

Pickerell now possessed a well, but he 
still required capital to develop the field. 
When he approached the big companies 
operating in Texas he got scant attention. 
They were busy with abundant productions 
elsewhere in the state and were not in- 
terested in a ninety-barrel well away off at 
the end of nowhere. Besides, the Cali- 
fornia bonanzas were going full tilt and oil 
was cheap and plentiful. 

Finally Pickerell took his proposition to 
Mike Benedum and Joseph Trees, big and 
experienced Pittsburgh operators, reared in 
the old Pennsylvania field, who had been 
successful in Mexican, West Virginia and 
South American oil fields. In conjunction 
with Levi Smith, they organized the Big 
Lake Oil Company, which became the 
pioneer in the development of Reagan 
County. Although the discovery well came 
in during May, 1923, the field did not reach 
peak production until 1925, when a maxi- 
mum of 40,000 barrels a day was reached. 
It is still going strong. 

Once the Reagan treasure was uncovered, 
the financial troubles of the University of 
Texas ended. Practically all the Big Lake 
development was on university land and is 
called University Field. The proceeds from 
this area, and from subsequent operations 
in Crane and Crockett counties, have al- 
ready netted the university $7,046,450, 
with the likelihood that it will ultimately 
reach $50,000,000. All this money is in- 
vested in United States or state bonds and 
the income devoted to the building fund. 

Big Lake did much more than enable 
Pickerell to make good and to enrich the 
University of Texas. It set fire to the West 
Texas domain. Oil men everywhere said, 
“Tf Big Lake can be opened, there is more 
oil in the section.” A vast basin became 
operable. Every big Texas company joined 
in the scramble for leases. For the first 
time they had competition from the out- 
side. Oklahoma operators, like E. W. Mar- 
land and Frank Phillips, swooped down and 
gobbled up a considerable portion of the 
available areas. It was a godsend for the 
straitened cattlemen who had wrestled ad- 
verse weather, low stock prices and other 
handicaps. 


Livestock for Good Measure 


The next development was in Upton 
County, which adjoins Reagan on the west. 
Here the pioneers were George Church and 
Robert Fields. Church was a tennis star 
who had distinguished himself as an aviator 
in the World War. Ample funds were 
availahle. What is known as the McCamey 
Field, named after the contractor who put 
down the well, was the result, with a daily 
average of 21,661 barrels. There were no 
picturesque high lights here, because it was, 
in the main, what is known as a big- 
acreage proposition. 

With the third stage we not only reach 
Crane County but also get into the gallery 
of big figures. Here the Gulf company 
own such a large percentage of the leases 
that the county is now known as Gulf 
County. In the heart of it is the J. T. 
McElroy ranch of 150,000 acres, which be- 
came a treasure-trove for its owner as well 
as some others. 

McElroy is an old-time rancher who 
owned immense herds of cattle. The idea 
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of selling the oil rights on his place did not 
appeal to him and he held out for a consid- 
erable time. Ultimately he was induced to 
lease the whole tract except a quarter sec- 
tion, which he reserved for himself, to 
William Dunning, who had once been a 
cowboy on the McElroy range. Dunning, 
in turn, sold some of the leases to the Gulf, 
which began a systematic development. 
In this field, which takes its name from 
the ranch, output is not so interesting as the 
financial operations that followed. The Gulf 
company this year paid Dunning $1,750,000 
for his leaseholdings. This gave them ex- 
clusive right to drill everywhere except on 
the quarter section that McElroy held. A 
few months later McElroy sold the prop- 
erty, including the subsoil rights and the 
cattle, to a syndicate of New York bankers 
for $2,500,000. The livestock is a mere inci- 
dent, because it is estimated that there are 
not less than 50,000,000 barrels of oil in the 
area. The owners of the land get one-eighth 
of the value of all the petroleum produced. 


A Prize Package 


The now well-known Powell Field in 
Crockett County owed its exploitation to 
the same kind of circumstance that brought 
Reagan County into the oil fold in that it 
resulted from a_ stock-selling scheme. 
Chester Bunker organized the World Oil 
Company and sold shares in it in combi- 
nation with subscriptions to an oil publica- 
tion and an interest in the lease. It was a 
three-cornered proposition. Like Pick- 
erell, he had to put down a well. Before its 
completion, however, it was sold to the 
Humble and Marland companies and these 
organizations now have the development 
in hand. 

The more you examine the West Texas 
fields, the more you realize that each area 
has a distinctive quality. The Winkler area 
in the county of the same name, for exam- 
ple, is perhaps the least attractive of the 
whole section. Yet the region has a po- 
tential producing capacity of 135,000 bar- 
rels a day. 

The prize package in West Texas, how- 
ever, is the now famous Yates Pool which 
put Pecos County on the oil map. Here 
operation was initiated by Benedum and 
Trees to make the Big Lake Field possible. 
To do so they organized the Transconti- 
nental Oil Company. It looked like such a 
big proposition that they took in the Mid- 
Kansas Oil and Gas Company under an 
arrangement common to American oil de- 
velopment which is worth explaining. 

It frequently happens that when a con- 
cern owns the leases on a large acreage, it 
gives part of the holding free of charge to 
a company or individual willing to put 
down a discovery well. A financial guar- 
anty is made to cover part of the operating 
costs if the hole is dry. The original com- 
pany is all to the good, because, if oil is 
found, it has sufficient adjacent land upon 
which to drill. The Transcontinental made 
this kind of an agreement with the Mid- 
Kansas to drill six wells. 

The first five were dry, but the sixth and 
last opened up the Yates Pool. This field 
gets its name from the 20,000-acre ranch 
upon which it is located, owned by Ira G. 
Yates. Nature and the Transcontinental 
were good to him, because at the time oil 
was discovered drought had devastated his 
crops, and the price of livestock was low. 
Overnight, fortune smiled on him. 

The Yates Pool not only broke big but 
developed into the largest and most impor- 
tant of all the producing areas in that sec- 
tion of the state. On September 1, 1927, it 
had a capacity of 192,000 barrels a day and 
the peak had not been reached. American 
overproduction was at the acute stage, and 
the Pecos operators found that they could 
not profitably dispose of all their output. 
One reason was that only one pipe line, 
owned by the Humble company, was in op- 
eration and it could not begin to convey the 





Pecos flood, to say nothing of the additional 
oil from other West Texas fields, that the 
gathering lines poured in. 

It was at this point that W. S. Farish, 
president of the Humble company, con- 
ceived the idea of curtailing the output to 
30,000 barrels a day, which was all that the 
market could conveniently ¢ sorb. The 
production was equitably pro rated among 
the various producers, and each hada chance 
to use the pipe line. 

This performance is significant for two 
reasons. One is that it shows the new and 
growing mood for coéperation among oil 
men. It is their only salvation, especially 
in the drilling end. The second lies in the 
precedent for intelligent conservancy that 
it sets for other fields subject to the same 
conditions. 

Almost coincident with the development 
of the extreme western fields was the expan- 
sion of the so-called Panhandle zone in 
Northwest Texas. Here you have no drama 
of recent making, but the aftermath of old 
romance. Part of the production is on the 
old Staked Plain, where decades ago the 
buffalo herds thundered and Indian on- 
slaughts were the terror of pioneer life. 
Here, too, the cowboy had his day of glory 
and work. The oil-field roustabout is his 
successor. 

Panhandle differs from West Texas in 
several important details. The first is that 
it began as a gas-producing area. Though 
oil has displaced it in popular interest and 
profit, it is still an immense gas reservoir. 
The gas reserves have been estimated at 
from ten to fifteen million million cubic 
feet, or enough to satisfy for fifty years the 
domestic heating and cooking needs of a city 
the size of New York. 

The second difference is that the area 
covers a buried granite ridge and is tree- 
less, unbroken and monotonous. Many of 
the oil derricks are on high elevations and 
stand out in striking silhouette against the 
sky. 

A third feature is the inaccessibility of 
most of the region. The nearest city is Am- 
ariilo, once a cow town. Thanks to the gas 
and oil development, it has become a thriv- 
ing community. It bears the same relation 
to the Panhandle Field that San Angelo 
does to West Texas. Each is a potential 
Tulsa in that it is the gateway to an in- 
creasingly important production domain. 


While the Oil Going is Good 


Up to October 1, 1927, the Panhandle 
Field had produced 33,000,000 barrels of 
oil. More than 29,000,000 barrels of it came 
during the twelve mont’.: preceding. The 
output would have ben :arger but for the 
low price of crude, which discourages inten- 
sive drilling. The oil contains a large 
amount of sulphur, which makes operation 
both unpleasant and somewhat hazardous. 
The sulphur smell permeates the whole sec- 
tor. 

In the Panhandle you have the unfailing 
evidence of how oil production, like a gold 
strike, begets teeming life and action. Five 
years ago the present site of Borger, fifty 
miles northeast of Amarillo, was bleak open 
country honeycombed with coyote holes. 
Today it is a seething place of 25,000 peo- 
ple. Ninety out of every hundred inhabi- 
tants are connected with oil or gas, because 
the town lies in the heart of the producing 
district. 

Borger is as typical an oil town as you 
could find anywhere in the United States. 
What the average American seldom stops 
to consider except when he is vitally inter- 
ested is that the Borgers, which spring up 
with the derricks and have a feverish hustle 
and bustle while the oil going is good, fre- 
quently develop into solid and substantial 
towns, with a corresponding permanent 
growth of the hinterland. This has been the 
case all the way from Pennsylvania, through 
Ohio, West Virginia, down to Oklahoma 
and Texas. 






West Texas and the Panhandle are new 
areas. For the next episode the conten 


porary oil development we must go back 


to Spindletop, an old domain which once 
focused national interest and is again an 
important producing field. Instead’ of a 


welter o! companies striving hotfoct to get 
the proauct out of the ground, you have the 
spectacle of a single individual whose fait} 
and foresight have been capitalized into 
millions. He dominates the situation 

To get the setting it is necessary to pro- 
ject briefly the picture of the originai field 
What the Klondike, Cripple Creek and Vir 
ginia City are to the narrative of mining 
Spindletop is to the story of oil. It was the 
first of the spectacular exploitations and 
became a tradition in the industry. A 
month after the famous Lucas gusher let 
loose in 1901, Spindletop was a madhous 
What later came to be known as town-lot 
drilling had its origin here, because at one 
time there were 500 wells on the 140 acres 
of land that comprised the area. 


By-Products of Spindletop 


Production became an obsession. People 
streamed in on special trains from all parts of 
the country and oil-stock promotion was 
born. Thousands were trimmed, because 
the forerunners of the fake-promoter type 
merely capitalized the excitement and 
preyed upon cupidity. 

Spindletop, however, had its construc- 
tive side. It first brought oil and its larger 
production possibilities before the whole 
American people and inspired the organiza- 
tion of four great companies —the Gulf, the 
Humble, the Texas and the Magnolia. It 
also opened the way for the Gulf Coast ex- 
pansion. 

At high tide Spindletop produced at the 
rate of 18,000,000 barrels a year. In the 
light of the subsequent Oklahoma and Cali- 
fornia floods, this was no great record. By 
1904 production was on the wane. Ten 
years later the area was checked off as a 
has-been. When I visited Spindletop in 
1924 a few old wells were being pumped, and 
the daily yield was less than 800 barrels. 
The spot that had once buzzed with action 
was almost as quiet as a graveyard. Deso- 
lation seemed to be its fate. 

Fully to comprehend what has happened 
you must at this point understand the geo- 
logical formation of the coastal area of 
which Spindletop is a part. The oii here is 
found in what are known as salt domes 
These domes are bodies of salt forced up- 
ward through the surrounding rock from a 
parent bed so deeply buried as to be subject 
to intense earth forces. Though salt domes 
indicate the presence of oil, they do not 
necessarily mean production 

Spindletop was the first salt dome upon 
which oil was encountered in commercial 
volume on the Gulf Coast, and it led to in- 
tensive and expensive exploration. To find 
the Martin Dome, near St. Martinsville, 
Louisiana, it was necessary to drill 675 wild- 
cat wells at a cost of $20,000,000 
ing to the ‘commercially 
productive fields to salt-dome areas, this 
would represent an expenditure of $60,000,- 
000 to find one productiy e coastal field 

Now we come to the kind of incident that 
makes oil so often the source of the unex- 
pected. The wells in the original Spindletop 
field ranged from 900 to 1600 feet in depth. 
It was long before the deep-drilling era. 
When wells began to peter out, the produc- 
ers believed that the usual fate had befallen 
the area. One by one they departed, leav 
ing their rigs behind. Spindletop became a 
memory. 

A few astute oil men stil] believed that 
the region had not been exhausted. Spindle- 
top was in the midst of a number of salt 
domes whose potentialities did not know 
the test of deep drilling. The oil man is a 
chronic optimist, and this helped to inspire 
the view. 
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Continued on Page 67 
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1Certain-teed Products. are Specitied for Use in the | 


Finest Types ot Buildings throughout. the Werld 





Towering, beautiful structures; artistic, compact and liveable Behind the extra quality and value in its products, Certain-teed 
homes—truly, American architecture, today, is at a high level! maintains a world-wide service. Products, in any amounts, are 
To the exacting specifications of architects and contractors quickly available. Distribution and sales are speeded up by 
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(Continued from Page 65) 

Accordingly, in 1921 the Gulf Company 
obtained leases on a considerable portion of 
the rim around the old Spindletop mound. 
Three wells were put down and all proved 
to be dry. The irony of the operation was 
that one of the wells was within 100 feet of 
the subsequent discovery well which gave 
the domain its rebirth. 

After five years and the expenditure of a 
large sum, the Gulf allowed its leases to be- 
come forfeited and passed temporarily out 
of the picture. Undismayed, the Rycade 
Company, in which Lord Cowdray had an 
interest, put down five wells. Failure to 
strike oil was again recorded. 

Following these two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to bring the region back, Marrs 

McClain, a lease broker who lived at Beau- 
mont—Spindletop is only five miles away — 
began to gather up the leases that both the 
Gulf and the Rycade companies had de- 
faulted or abandoned. Some of them were 
on the McFadden and Gladys City Com- 
pany properties which extended into the 
old field and had produced a rich income in 
the early days. In order to hold the leases 
McClain had to put down a well, but this 
too proved to be dry. Though he had some 
faith in that outer rim, he was a lease broker 
on the job. 

The central figure in the new Spindletop 
development appears at this juncture in the 
person of Frank Yount. He was born forty- 
seven years ago in a small Arkansas town 
and was one of a large family. His father 
wanted him to become a preacher, but he 
had other aspirations. At sixteen he ran 
away from home and turned up in the Texas 
rice fields. His first job was as laborer on 
the artesian wells put down for irrigation 
purposes. In time he became foreman of 
the largest well crew. Here he learned the 
business of drilling which came in good 
stead later on. 

When Spindletop exploded, Yount, like 
thousands of others, became interested in 
oil and went to the field, where he got a job 
as driller at a wage of $150 a month. Out of 
practically the same area he and his associ- 
ates today aré taking nearly $1,000,000 ev- 
ery thirty days. 


The Comeback of Spindletop 


At Spindletop, Yount learned all there 
was to know about oil on both the technical 
and geological sides. When the field at Sour- 
lake was opened up he first appeared in the 
role of producer. It was Sourlake, by the 
way, that marked the entry of the late 
John W. Gates, J. S. Cullinan and the late 
Walter Sharp into the oi! business on a big 
scale. The Texas Company, conceived at 
Spindletop, got its stride through this de- 
velopment. 

The Hull Field in Texas—twenty-five 
miles from Spindletop—really gave Yount 
the knowledge which enabled him to capi- 
talize Spindletop. Once more a geological 
explanation is in order. At Hull the usual 
coastal salt dome was encountered, but 
with a variation. Instead of being hori- 
zontally disposed, the oil formations—that 
is, the sands—lie vertically. This means 
that they are narrower and therefore more 
difficult to strike with a drill. The Gulf and 
Rycade companies missed these narrow 
sands when they tried to open up the 
Spindletop rim. 

Equipped with this knowledge, Yount 
began to scrutinize the outside area of 
Spindletop. Whether it was hunch, in- 
stinct or otherwise, a kindling faith in the 
area was born. He felt certain that the 
vertical formation existed in the belt around 
the abandoned mound. The problem was 
to get leases. When he went after them he 
found that they were all held by McClain. 
He took them over, giving McClain an 
overriding royalty—that is, a share in the 
oil produced. By this time Yount had 
formed the Yount-Lee Oil Company, of 
which he is president. He owns a one-third 
interest. One of his four associates is 
Thomas Lee, a veteran of Spindletop. 
Yount is the active man in the combination, 
however. 
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Yount acquired his first Spindletop lease 
in 1925 and commenced drilling in Septem- 
ber of that year. The first hole proved to 
be dry. Before the end of 1925 he brought 
in a well whose initial production was 500 
barrelsa day. It was scarcely 100 feet from 
the abandoned area. The real comeback of 
Spindletop developed in January, 1926, 
with the bringing in of a 6000-barrel well. 
This was within four days of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Lucas gusher which 
put the original field on the map. The 
average depth of the new Spindletop wells 
is 5000 feet. If some of the driilers a quar- 
ter of a century ago had gone down this far 
the field would not have dwindled so soon. 


No Sale for the Art Dealer 


There is no need of going into a technical 
explanation of what Yount has done. It is 
only necessary to say that his faith in the 
vertical formation has been proved to 
golden advantage. Practically the whole 
rim, which aggregates 1000 acres, is under 
lease to him, with the exception of a small 
triangle of twenty acres in which the Gulf 
and a few other companies have small 
holdings. 

In connection with this Gulf area is an 
interesting story. You will recall that the 
Gulf had the leases on the land that later 
turned out so profitably for Yount. When 
they saw how things were going with him 
they were determined to retrieve their mis- 
take. Only one acre remained available. It 
was in the heart of the Yount property. 
For this single acre the Gulf Company paid 
a bonus of $200,000, which is probably the 
largest price ever given for so small a unit 
for oil purposes. 

Since their first well was put down 
Spindletop has yielded Yount and his as- 
sociates approximately 18,000,000 barrels 
of oil. During the past six months they 
have obtained an average of 1,200,000 bar- 
rels a month. Even at the prevailing low 
prices, this returns not less than $1,000,000 
each month, and Yount’s share is one- 
third. Moreover, each thirty days is now 
adding to the producing capacity. 

Yount could sell the leases and proper- 
ties that his company holds for $40,000,000. 
This was the appraisal given to me by one 
of the shrewdest and most experienced oil 
men in Texas. It is estimated that there 
are still 60,000,000 barrels of oil at Spin- 
dletop. 

I went over the new Spindletop with 
Yount. He met me at the Beaumont sta- 
tion, and we drove out in a glistening new 
limousine. He is spare of build, with a 
smooth frank face. His voice is soft, and he 
talks with a Southern drawl. The only ex- 
ternal sign of the extraordinary prosperity 
that has come to him is a large diamond 
ring on his left fourth finger. This, I discov- 
ered, was a survival of his oil-drilling days. 
Usually the first real money that any worker 
in the field sets by is invested in a sparkler 
which is worn amid all the grease and dirt of 
operation. 

Many men who have amassed quick 
millions betray opulence in some blatant 
way. Notso with Yount. To see him ina 
crowd you would never guess that this dif- 
fident, shy and courteous person had sud- 
denly gone from obscure producer into the 
ranks of the plutocrats. He has a certain 
and justifiable pride in his achievement, 
although he never speaks of it unless 
questioned. 

Then he says, “‘I knew the geology of 
Spindletop and the drill did the rest.” 

The interesting thing about Yount’s for- 
tune is that with the exception of a hand- 
some residence and several other large 
pieces of improved realty in Beaumont, it 
is all in cash. I was told that he had not 
less than $3,000,000 in Houston banks 
alone. Like various individuals similarly 
placed, everybody is trying to sell him 
something. The anteroom of his suite of 
offices in Beaumont is crowded every day 
with people offering a variety of merchandise 
from bejeweled tiaras to old masters. 

One day last summer a New York art 
dealer descended upon him and got by the 
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boy at the door. He said he had a valuable 
collection of paintings and one especially 
fine example of the modern French school. 
He was willing to let this particular speci- 
men go for $25,000. 

Yount’s characteristic reply was: “No 
picture is worth more than twenty-five dol- 
lars.” 

When I asked Yount what he expected 
to do with his money and what his future 
line of conduct would be, his laconic reply 
was: “I will keep on at oil.” 

In this he was running true to oil form. It 
rarely happens that a man who makes a 
swift and big stake in petroleum retires. 
Sometimes he loses his all in the insatiate 
pursuit of the game or outside speculation. 
This is not likely to happen with Yount, 
because he is serious, canny, and not the 
plunger type. 

The element of luck seldom enters into 
the kind of success that Yount has achieved. 
Thoroughness is one of his outstanding 
qualities. Although he is able to hire the 
best experience in the business, he remains 
supervisor of his affairs. He is on the job 
early in the morning and personally exam- 
ines every important piece of machinery 
that goes into the drilling of a well. He 
leaves nothing to mechanical chance. The 
only hazard that he encounters is under- 
ground. 

As I watched Yount I could not help 
thinking that what has befallen him could 
happen only in the United States. His per- 
formance is distinctively American both in 
opportunity and result. It is out of the 
kind of human raw material he represents 
that a considerable part of our vast indus- 
trial might has been fashioned. 

The rebirth of Spindletop is not without 
a larger significance for the entire oil in- 
dustry, since it proves that old and practi- 
cally abandoned fields can be brought back 
through deeper drilling. Broadly speaking, 
it is a case of new wells for old. Almost the 
identical operation reopened the Ventura 
Avenue area in California. Sixty miles 
northwest of Los Angeles is the city of Ven- 
tura, in Ventura County, the oldest oil field 
in the state, first developed in 1866. 

In 1903 an escape of gas was observed in 
an irrigation ditch, and a number of wells 
were put down in search of gas. They blew 
out, but oil was discovered. The presence 
of water and high gas pressure operated 
against commercial success. In January, 
1925, deeper drilling was effected and ul- 
timately a 60,000-barrel-a-day area devel- 
oped. 

Seal Beach is the latest California field. 
This area is on the seacoast southeast of 
Long Beach and on the outskirts of the 
famous Los Angeles basin. The Signal Hill 
oil field is only three miles away. In 192la 
well was drilled in the vicinity of Seal Beaci: 
and found to be dry. Between that time 
and the end of 1925 eighteen failures were 
recorded. These wells cost nearly $2,500- 
000, because the drill in California must go 
to a great depth. It shows that oil is still 
elusive and difficult of discovery. 


Making Oil History 


Seal Beach proper proved to be very 
much worth while. Almost adjoining is a 
subdivision called Alamitos Heights where 
town-lot operation started on a frantic 
scale. Every owner wants his bit of land 
explored, with the result that 156 wells were 
soon flowing on 83 acres, or 1.88 wells for 
each acre. They were so close that one hole 
was penetrated by the drill of a neighbor- 
ing well. 

The oil-bearing acreage soon proved to 
be limited. From a daily output of more 
than 70,000 barrels, production has declined 
to 36,000 barrels. 

The climax in the drama of the new black 
Golcondas is reached with Greater Semi- 
nole in Oklahoma, the kind of big bonanza 
that makes oil history. In fourteen months 
it produced 108,572,461 barrels, and the lat- 
est of the five pools comprising the area has 
not struck its stride. Aside from its mon- 
ster yield, this giant of a field stands out for 
many reasons. 
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First of all itestablished a new high in daily 
production, with 527,400 barrels, wresting 
supremacy from Smackover in Arkansas, 
which, until last July, led with 390,000 bar- 
rels. In the second place Seminole set up a 
precedent for systematic curtailment that 
cut output each day to 450,000 barrels 
Third is the fact that the air-and-gas lift, 
which means the introduction of gas or air 
into a well to accelerate the flow of oil, i 
more extensively used than in any other 
section. Fourth is an intensive capitaliza- 
tion of the most recent results of petroleum 
geological research. Finally, there is the 
picturesqueness of effort and transforma- 
tion so often found after a rich oil strike. 

In addition to all this, Seminole presents 
as it were, a diverting color scheme. At 
Burbank you had the red of the Osage Ir 
dians, whose holdings netted almost fabu- 
lous returns. Seminole not only had its 
counterpart in members of the tribe that 
gave the section its name—in some in 
stances poor Lo has ceased to be poor— but 
also a dash of black. Many hitherto impe- 
cunious negro farmers have become affluent 
through their ownership of oi) tracts 

Seminole County, where the field is !o- 
cated, is almost in the center of the state 
and is part of an oi] belt 100 miles wide that 
extends due south from the Kansas border. 
In it are producing areas whose names loom 
large in petroleum annals. They include 
Glenn, Cushing, Tonkawa and Burbank. 


Sweet Crude and Sour Crude 


As far back as 1918 some of the big oil 
companies leased land in what is now th« 
center of production. They paid scant at- 
tention to it, little realizing that a vast sea 
of liquid gold flowed beneath. Just as the 
Corsicana operators walked over the treas- 
ure of Powell, so did these first leaseholders 
tread upon this rich bed. There were show- 
ings of oil in shallow sands. As a matter of 
fact, several wells were put down, but they 
did not strike the Wilcox sands which were 
destined to give Seminole its phenomena! 
output. 

The significance of Wilcox sands must 
be pointed out. Oil, as most people know 
is found in sands. These differ in forma- 
tion, which means that the oil they emit 
varies in quality. Oklahoma has the great- 
est number. There is a Tonkawa sand at 
Tonkawa, a Bartlesville sand at Burbank, a 
Dutcher sand at Cromwell, and Wilcox sand 
at Seminole and Cushing. The best sand in 
Arkansas is the Nacatoch at Smackover 
and El Dorado, while in the Gulf coastal 
area the most valuable crude comes from 
Woodbine, which has been found in large 
quantity at Mexia and Powell. 

Wilcox sand is highly prolific and gives 
up what is known as sweet crude, the high- 
est known quality with the largest gasoline 
content. Crude impregnated with sulphur, 
such as the product of the Panhandle, is 
called sour. The Wilcox sands were origi- 
nally found in largest proportion in Ton- 
kawa, which is one reason why that field 
became so profitable. 

At Seminole, as elsewhere, oi] has proved 
to be the great transformer. For decades 
the region was a cattle-and-cotton country. 
As Texas developed into a vast grazing 
range, the Oklahoma livestock interests 
declined. Later on, cotton also felt the 
slump. Many of the farmers were able oniy 
to eke out a bare existence, when petroleum 
brought its swift transition from leanness to 
plenty. 

The same evolution applies to Seminole 
City. The population was not more than 
500 as recently as 1926. Then oil began to 
change the face of the land. Now it is a 
bustling place of nearly 30,000, and the 
whole countryside is alive. 

For many years Seminole County was 
the abode of the Seminole Indians, once so 
warlike and aggressive that generals like 
Andrew Jackson and Winfield Scott had 
to take the field to subdue them. This was 
notably the case when the cruel and crafty 
Osceola was their chieftain. After years of 
bloody warfare in Florida, the remnants 
were segregated in Oklahoma as one of the 
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Five Civilized Tribes. A small number re- 
sided in the oil territory when the strike 
broke and shared in the general prosperity. 
The tribe is nothing like as large as the 
Osages, who live in Osage County. 

Interest in Seminole was reborn in 1925. 
Various Oklahoma producing areas, espe- 
cially Tonkawa and Burbank, began to 
decline and it became necessary to find a 
new supply. Between the period of those 
first unsuccessful wells in 1918 and the re- 
leasing of the area in 1925 an elaborate 
geological survey was made, proving the 
presence of oil in quantity. By the begin- 
ning of 1926 many of the large companies 
had a foothold there and were drilling. At 
that time there was no overproduction in 
the United States, and the way seemed clear 
for a development that would not jeop- 
ardize price or market. 

Romance began at Seminole before the 
reds, blacks and whites had their financial 
inning. The very inception of the first well 
had its elernent of the unusual. 

Among the thirty-five companies holding 
leases was the Tidal. It was not inclined to 
take all the risk of sinking a discovery well, 
so it entered into the same kind of arrange- 
ment with the Independent Oil and Gas 
Company that the Transcontinental made 
with the Mic-Kansas in Pecos Field which 
I have already explained. The Tidal gave 
the Independent 160 acres in three tracts. 
One was 80 acres and the twe others 40 
acres each. The Tidal furthermore guaran- 
teed the drilling company $20,000 if it got a 
dry hole. 

Tow comes the interesting circumstance. 
In this part of Oklahoma a depth of 4000 
feet is usually regarded asatest. Ifoil isnot 
found here the well is abandoned. When 
the Independent reached this mark it could 
have stomped and claimed the $20,000 
guaratity. ‘Edward Moore, the active head 
of the Independent, had confidence in the 
area, however. He telephoned to his asso- 
ciates at Tulsa, suggested that he keep on 
drilling, and was told to go ahead. 

With sixty-five more feet of boring the 
Wilcox sands were encountered on July 
seventeenth, and the first well in what has 
become the world’s greatest contemporary 
field was opened up. Thus a bare sixty-five 
feet stood between failure and a success 
that has produced many millions of dollars 
and a whole ocean of oil. The discovery 
well at first flowed 880 barrels a day. With 
deepening, this increased to 3137 barrels. 


Thirty:Five Fingers in the Pool 


Prior to the Independent well, a pool was 
tapped in the same area, but it did not 
reach the Wilcox sands. Following the 
Independent well came the famous Ame- 
rada, discovered on August 19, 1926, which 
also touched the Wilcox sands and pro- 
duced 5903 barrels a day. These two wells 
virtually proved the large triangle which 
came to be known as the Seminole City 
Pool and induced the feverish drilling ac- 
tivities which led to a peak production of 
267,540 barrels on February twenty-second 
of this year. 

At this point two important facts in con- 
nection with the area must be stated. One 
is that what is known as Greater Seminole 
is a collection of five pools, each one a whale 
in its way. They are not more than seven 
miles apart. The actual producing domain 
covers less than 10,000 acres. Already 820 
wells are in operation. 

The other is that all the big Oklahoma 
companies had acreage when the Independ- 
ent well came in. If only a few concerns 
controlled the leases, a codperative effort, 
with a single community test well, would 
have averted the swift development and the 
inevitable speedy exhaustion of the field. 
Instead, thirty-five companies had a finger 
in the pie and each one determined to get 
its share. The real discovery well started 
exactly 200 operations. Even with this 
movement, the average spacing in the Sem- 
inole area is only one well for every ten 
acres, 

Why, then; has the production here and 
elsewhere in the field been so prodigious? 
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There are four reasons. The first is that 
there are five pools instead of one, which is 
ordinarily the case even with a big find. The 
second lies in the rich productivity of the 
Wilcox sands. Employment of the air-and- 
gas lift was the third big factor in increas- 
ing output. For the fourth you have what 
has come to be a common evil in flush fields 
and a contributory cause of the present 
overproduction. It is the determination 
of the royalty owner—that is, the owner 
of the land—to have his particular piece 
exploited in the shortest possible time. 
This is precisely what happened after 
that first Independent well began to flow. 
The situation was further complicated be- 
cause many of the leases in the Seminole 
City Pool had what is called fractional own- 
ership. This means that the original land- 
owner sold shares in his oil to various other 


_ people. It naturally increased the clamor 


for intensive production. The lease terms 
demand that the drilling company use every 
effort to get out the oil. When a company 
wants to be conservative the royalty owner 
has the law on him. So he must keep up 
the drilling. The lessor has some degree of 
justification, since oil, once it begins to 
flow, drains the adjacent areas. It must be 
reduced to possession or you are likely to 
lose it. It follows that in periods of plenty, 
when the price of crude slumps, the royalty 
owner is about the only person involved 
who makes any money. 


The Five Seminole Pools 


The consecutive story of the other pools 
can now be resumed. Once more you have 
evidence of the pranks of fate which so per- 
sistently dog oil, especially in the early 
stages of development. 

This was conspicuously the case with F. 
J. Searight, who opened up the second of the 
Seminole pools, which bears his name. 
Searight owned some acreage near the Sem- 
inole City Pool. He had never been in the 
oil business, but decided to operate on his 
own and organized the Searight Oil Com- 
pany. In April, 1926, he brought in a well 
at what is technically known as the Hunton 
lime formation on his land. It produced 
only 230 barrels a day. In October he 
touched the Wilcox sands on one of his 
tracts and got a 4750-barrel producer. This 
inspired him to begin a considerable activ- 
ity, with the result that his total daily 
production by December twentieth was 
8000 barrels. These wells inaugurated ex- 
tensive operations in the pool. 

It looked as if Searight had a big thing. 
The inevitable outcome was that offers for 
his holdings began to stream in. The high- 
est was $2,500,000. He refused them all, 
however, and continued his company. Soon 
after he had rejected the last of the million 
propositions his production started to de- 
cline. By February first, 1927, his wells 
were exhausted. The Searight interests at 
Seminole are now in the hands of receivers. 

This episode is characteristic of the oil 
game. Had Searight disposed of his hold- 
ings when his output was at its height, he 
eould have retired rich and the company 
that bought him out would have ultimately 
held the bag. Instead, the concern that 
made him the biggest offer got leases ad- 
joining and prospered. The highest daily 
output of Searight was 40,662 barrels. Such 
are the vagaries of oil. 

Next in order came the Earlsboro Pool. 
Although there was a preliminary well in 
December, 1925, real interest started on 
November 11, 1926, when a 2552-barrel 
well came in. Drilled deeper, it attained a 
daily average of 8000 barrels and kept this 
up for many months. The best record that 
this pool made was on August tenth last, 


_when it accounted for 208,864 barrels, 


which has been exceeded in this area only 
by the Seminole City tract. 

With: Bowlegs, the fourth pool, we reach 
a gusher section. The discovery well broke 
two days before Christmas, 1926, and was 
the first of a battalion that has been going 
strong ever since. Bowlegs reached its max- 
imum on July fourteenth last, when 194,673 
barrels were taken out, 
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Bowlegs owes its name to a gruesome cir- 
cumstance. Where hundreds of derricks 
now rise, there once lived a Seminole Indian 
farmer named Dave Bowlegs. He was a 
full-blooded member of the tribe and was 
well known and highly respected. One eve- 
ning in March, 1913, two drunken Indians 
called at his house and asked for food. Af- 
ter they had eaten plentifully, they mur- 
dered Bowlegs, his wife and infant child. 
The only survivor was a six-year-old boy, 
whose head was smashed in with the butt 
of a gun. He was left for dead. Since the 
oil expansion a small town has sprung up in 
the heart of the pool and it has also been 
named after the ill-fated redskin. 

The fifth and latest of the Seminole 
pools is Little River, located in the north- 
west corner of the belt through which the 
small stream flows. Hence the name. Real 
development did not get under way here 
until after the overproduction throughout 
the United States became evident. This 
accounts for the fact that it has not been 
fully exploited. High tide was reached late 
in September, 1926, with an output of 
42,796 barrels. 

Seminole was made possible by what is 
little short of an epic of effort. It was late 
in the autumn of 1926 when activity started 
full tilt. Winter found every pool area 
chockablock with men, teams and trucks. 
What had happened at Cushing, Glenn, 
Smackover and Burkburnett was repro- 
duced. 

Timber, tools, boilers and machinery 
were scattered about everywhere. Then 
came the elements. Rain, ice and mud are 
the eternal foes of the oil man and these 
pests vied with one another to make work 
difficult and sometimes dangerous. 

When the original pool was opened, roads 
were few and frightful. It meant that new 
highways had to be built, woods cut down 
and camps established. Furthermore, pipe 
lines were necessary to carry away the flood 
of oil which began to gush forth. Out of 
what to the layman appeared a hopeless 
chaos of mired transport and utter confu- 
sion emerged order and systematic produc- 
tion. This is the oil way. 


An Avalanche of Oil 


The Greater Seminole area would un- 
doubtedly have far exceeded the record of 
July 30, 1927, but for the system of curtail- 
ment of output which became effective just 
about that time. This program was the 
first sign of codperation between oil oper- 
ators. Had the same plan been evolved 
fifteen years ago, many famous fields would 
not only have lasted longer but the drain 
on the national petroleum reserve would 
have been minimized as weil. It was a 
cheering outpost of conservancy and, 
among other things, pointed the way to a 
similar process now in operation in the 
Pecos Pool. 

Curtailment at Seminole really began 
late in 1926, when production exceeded 
pipe-line capacity. A so-called umpire was 
employed by the operators in the person of 
Rey M. Collins, whose job was to prevent 
needless drilling. He is an experienced oil 
man, having served his apprenticeship as 
tool dresser in the old Pennsylvania field. 
Later he became an operator at Osage and 
elsewhere. When pipe-line facilities caught 
up with production, Collins was retained 
as observer. 

This equitable relation between output 
and transport did not last long, as the four 
major pools were fast reaching their peak. 
Texas was going strong, and the new Cali- 
fornia fields were doing their bit. The whole 
country was being flooded with oil. Collins 
was again named umpire. The producers, 
however, could not agree on a method of 
cutting down production and he asked to be 
relieved. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
which supervises oil production, now took a 
hand and held some hearings. Again no 
feasible agreement to check the avalanche 
of oil could be reached, because practically 
everybody concerned wanted his interests 
developed first of all. 


December 31,1927 


It was at this juncture that Walter C. 
Teagle, president of the Standard of New 
Jersey, stepped in. He called a meeting of 
all the Seminole operators in New York. 
The Standard has the largest interest in 
the field, because its Oklahoma subsidiary, 
the Carter Oil Company, owns 113 wells, 
with an average production of 50,200 bar- 
rels a day. Collins was invited to attend 
and submit a new plan that would stem the 
rising tide of oil. 


Curtailing of Output 


At this meeting Collins outlined a scheme 
to curtail production from 10 to 15 per cent 
on a pro rata basis so as to keep the daily 
output down to 450,000 barrels. Under the 
Oklahoma law, drilling cannot be prohib- 
ited. A ban was therefore put on the so- 
ealled shooting of wells. When a well is 
shot, as the phrase goes, a charge of nitro- 
glycerin is exploded in it so as to restart the 
flow of oil. Wildcat wells were restricted to 
a daily flow of 100 barrels. 

The only precedent for this curtailment 
operation was the gentlemen’s agreement 
entered into when the Burbank field was 
at its height. It was made possible be- 
cause the Government, as custodian of the 
Osage Indians, who owned the land, did not 
compel the operators to drill. As a matter 
of fact, the Seminole agreement is techni- 
cally a violation of the Sherman Antitrust 
Law, which prohibits any kind of under- 
standing between producers that affects a 
commodity and its price. The situation, 
however, was so acute that the authorities 
approved. Following the New York meet- 
ing, Collins became official umpire, acting 
in behalf of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission. 

The original Seminole curtailment agree- 
ment lasted until October 1, 1927, when it 
was renewed for another thirty days. 
Upon the expiration of this period it was 
decided to continue it until January 1, 
1928. The renewal was really unnecessary. 
It so happened that the total daily output 
of the five pools has fallen below the 450,- 
000 mark. For the week ending October 
twenty-ninth it was 412,000 barrels. This 
has confirmed the belief in some expert 
quarters that four of the pools—Seminole 
City, Earlsboro, Bowlegs and Searight-- 
have started on the decline, thus suffering 
the fate of all their mighty predecessors. 
Little River still has big possibilities. 

I went to Greater Seminole early last Oc- 
tober. The most convenient way to go 
from Tulsa is by automobile. You traverse 
country rich with oil tradition. In less than 
two hours I reached Kiefer, once a flag 
station on the Frisco Railway and later the 
nerve center of the excitement and activity 
that swirled around Glenn Pool, the first of 
the Oklahoma prizes. For five years this 
area reeked with oil and tumult. It was 
one of the most spectacular developments 
in ali the crowded mid-continent petro- 
leum history. Not even Spindletop sur- 
passed it in every disorder to which those 
early strikes were heir. Glenn reached high 
tide in 1907, when the output was 36,000,- 
000 barrels. Within three years it has gone 
down to less than 50,000. Less than a 
score of derricks remain and few wells are 
being pumped. 

On the way back from Seminole I trav- 
ersed Burbank Field, the gold mine of the 
Osages. When I last visited the field in 
1924 it vied with the California bonanzas 
in interest and profit. Half a dozen leases 
on a few hundred acres had brought more 
than $1,000,000 each, and the area dripped 
with oil. All told, the Indians received 
from leases and oil royalty more than 
$150,000,000. Output once reached 121,000 
barrels a day. It has now gone down to 
35,150. Once more you have an illustra- 
tion of the uncompromising mandate of oil 
exhaustion. 

It means that when | reached Seminole I 
could easily visualize its fate. I saw it, 
however, full powered and booming. Ail 
confusion had vanished, and the five pools 
were operating with almost military pre- 
cision. It was difficult to believe that less 
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than a year and a half before, this hiving 
domain had been a somnolent agricultural 
region dotted with cattle. Now it hummed 
with movement. Derricks rose everywhere. 
Machinery-laden trucks crowded the roads. 

Few people outside the business stop to 
realize what a big oil field means. Not only 
must the precious fluid be wrested from the 
ground, frequently in almost frenzied com- 
petition, but offices, equipment depots and 
living quarters for thousands of employes 
established. Most of the large units rep- 
resented in the thirty-five companies hold- 
ing leases have their own camps. Each one 
comprises a tiny world all its own. 

The oil workers at Seminole are part of a 
little-known army of nomads. They have a 
distinct physiognomy and follow the trail 
of the derrick from one end of the world to 
the other. I have seen the same people in 
Rumania and Peru and then back again on 
their native heath, whether California, 
Texas or Oklahoma. All they know is oil, 
and their children become inoculated with 
it. As soon asa field is opened up they ap- 
pear with their families, often living under 
canvas through bleak winters amid every 
conceivable discomfort. They are as char- 
acteristically American as the circus man. 


Main Street Becomes Broadway 


At Seminole I saw the gas lift for the first 
time. The same process with air was em- 
ployed for years to clear water out of flooded 
mines. The operation for lifting oil is quite 
simple. The gas is conveyed to a com- 
pressor, where the natural gasoline is taken 
off. Then the gas is recycled, as the term 
goes, back into the well to accelerate the 
flow of oil. Thus output is increased, and 
there is no waste of gas. It was the gas lift 
that helped to give Seminole its record 
yield. An increase in output of 150,000 
barrels a day is directly attributable to it. 
In one well it raised the daily flow from 300 
to 5000 barrels. 

As a conservancy measure the gas lift 
has immense value. It permits the gas to 
be used to the fullest possible extent, makes 
larger well production possible and usually 
provides a fuel supply as well. 

What concerns us most, however, is the 
transformation that the Seminole Pool has 
wrought for the home pecaple. Seminole 
City lies in the heart of the field. What 
was once a straggling Main Street, with a 
few country stores and the inevitable small 
country bank, is now a paved thorough- 
fare, with hotels, two thriving financial 
institutions, department stores, supply 
houses, jazz palaces and a dozen motion- 
picture theaters. Nearly every other house 
is an eating place of some kind, because 
many of the oil workers are unmarried. 

Intersecting Main Street are fifty other 
paved thoroughfares, with a big quota of 
boarding houses and shops. Parking space 
is at a premium. Here, as elsewhere, oil 
has brought the automobile within the 
range of the humblest citizen. Everybody 
talks oil and nearly everybody is in it. In 
such a place as this the lease hound has his 
day of activity and income. 

Seminole City is on the Rock Island 
Railway. The increase in its traffic and 
revenue gives a hint of how oil develop- 
ment affects a railroad. In 1925 the freight 
income from Seminole City was $7168.39. 
For the first nine months of 1927 it had in- 
creased to $1,043,396.40, while passenger 
fares had multiplied twenty-five fold. Dur- 
ing the entire period of 1925 only 42 freight 
cars were consigned to the town. Between 
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January 1 and October 1, 1927, 1419 dis- 
charged shipments there. Only 17 carloads 
of freight left what was a village in 1925 as 
compared with 5000 in 1927. 

One reason for the solid prosperity of 
Seminole City is that practically all the mil- 
lions derived from oil leases have remained 
there. This reverses the usual procedure. 
Ordinarily outsiders rush in after an oil 
strike and grab most of the desirable hold- 
ings. The Seminolites have been clannish. 
They realized that they had a good thing 
and held onto it. Thus the rich pickings 
have remained in the family, so to speak. 

This brings us to the concrete instances 
of how fortune has favored the residents. It 
is estimated that not less than $25,000,000 
has already been distributed among the 
townspeople. Following a petroleum find, 
the royalties are frequently garnered by a 
few individuals. This has not been the case 
with Seminole City; there there has been a 
wide distribution. This partly results from 
the fact that some of the best leases had 
many fractional owners. 

The biggest largess bestowed by Greater 
Seminole is associated with a somewhat un- 
usual story. For years the champion travel- 
ing shoe salesman of the Middle West was 
O. D. Strother, who represented a well- 
known St. Louis house. 

Strother always maintained that his home 
town was the center of an oil field and he 
acquired land within ten miles of where he 
lived, putting all his savings into it. In 
time he became a large realty operator. 
He invariably retained the mineral rights 
on all the property he sold. When the 
Seminole City Pool was discovered he 
either owned some of the best tracts or con- 
trolled the subsoil privileges. The tragic 
feature was that Strother died ten days 
after the area was proved and his faith vin- 
dicated. His daughter, Mrs. J. R. Simp- 
son, inherited his share, which is not less 
than $2,000,000. 


Dabblers in Oil 


After Strother, the biggest single stake 
has been received by W. E. Grisso. Three 
years ago he was the village druggist, with 
a very small annual turnover. He was a 
shrewd land buyer, however, and was able 
to pick various desirable pieces of property 
for the proverbial song. Some of it ad- 
joined Strother’s land, and in consequence 
he is now worth $1,000,000. 

More picturesque has been the expe- 
rience of Dr. J. N. Harber. Born in Arkan- 
sas, he was graduated in medicine at St. 
Louis and first hung out his shingle at Tid- 
well, which was nothing more than a water 
tank about three miles from the present 
site of Seminole City. When Seminole City 
was organized in 1908, with a freight car 
for a railway station, the place needed a 
doctor. Harber was offered a piece of land 
on the main street—it was the only street — 
if he would come over and settle. He 
accepted the proposition. This corner, by 
the way, has become one of the most valu- 
able in the town. 

Doctor Harber encountered all the handi- 
caps of a small country practice. Among 
other things, he experienced the usual diffi- 
culty, not entirely confined to rural dis- 
tricts, in collecting his bills. On more than 
one occasion he received small plots of what 
seemed to be valueless land in payment for 
services. It so happened that oil was dis- 
covered on some of this acreage. At one 


time he was receiving $1000 a day in royal- 
ties. Before the area is exhausted his total 
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receipts will have passed the $1,000,000 
mark. Doctor Harber is now mayor of 
Seminole City. 

These are the three outstanding instances 
of good fortune among the white popula- 
tion. As I remarked in the preceding ar- 
ticle, oil bounty draws no color line, as you 
will now see. Seminole County has a con- 
siderable negro population. Though most 
of them work for a wage when the spirit 
moves them, a number have emall farms 
and grow cotton. Chief among them is 
Forrest Anderson. 
his area, and he is in a fair way to becomea 
millionaire. Anderson is industrious and 
thrifty and has invested his fortune in gov- 
ernment bonds. 


A Nice Watermelon Patch 


For years one of the village characters of 
Seminole City was Cherry Johnson, a crip- 
pled darky who was always in a good humor 
and willing to do his white friends a service. 
He did odd jobs for people and managed to 
acquire enough money to buy a small piece 
of ground. It was a barren stretch, but 


Cherry always liked to talk about his prop- | 


erty, to the great amusement of his friends. 


When oil broke he had the laugh on the | 
other fellow, because he was in the middle | 


of it. Cherry now rides around the country- 


side in a limousine, with a negro chauffeur. | 
Anderson and Johnson have fared the | 
Other black brethren who are cash- | 


best. 








| 


Oil was discovered on | 


ing in are Daddy Shaw, who has slready | 


received $250,000 in royalties, and Joe 
Carter, who got a similar sum out of his 
watermelon patch. 
are each $100,000 richer since Seminole 
developed. 

So, too, with some of the remnants of the 
Seminole tribe. The most fortunate mem- 
ber is Louina Walker, who conducted a 
small farm in what came to be a rich section 
of the Seminole City Pool. It was part of 
an old government grant. Her income has 
been as high as $5000 a week. Asis the case 
with the Osages, the revenue is paid to an 
Indian agent, who gives her a regular in- 
come. The principal is held in trust. 

Another lucky redskin is a kinsman of 
Dave Bowlegs, who was murdered on the 
site of Bowlegs Pool, and of the same name. 
I was informed that his ultimate share will 
amount to $600,000. A squaw, Sak-e-the- 
che, lived alone in a shack on Litile River 
when the pool there was discovered. She 
has netted $100,000. 

That oii seems to have an affinity for the 
Oklahoma Indian is shown by the fact that 
a successful well has been brought in on the 
campus of the Mekusakey Seminole School 
five miles outside of Seminole City. 
to the curtailment program, it has not been 
developed. It represents a big future bonus 
for the institution. 

With Greater Seminole the story of the 


new flush fields is rounded out. They are | 


A score of colored men | 


Due | 


having their big day of output, but will in- | 


evitably join the ranks of the petroleum 
has-beens. 
and mining operation is possible. The big 
and inexorable fact, however, is that each 
year narrows the circle of producing areas, 
because the natural oil reserve is limited. 
It means that conservancy must be invoked 
to guarantee our future supply. In the 
next article you will see how the program is 
shaping. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the oil sit 
uation. The next, which will appear in an carly 
issue, will be devoted to conservancy. 
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A Storm at Mt. Desert, Maine 


Revival through gas or air lift | 
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Eliza Crossing the Ice 
One of the Many Thrilling 


Moments in Universal’s 
Mammoth Motion Picture 


*‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ 


If I were getting nothing 
but money for my work of con 
ducting the UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
CORPORATION, I would lose nine 
tenths of my inspiration and enjoyment 
in life. A reasonable amount of money 
is, of course, desirable and represents a 
certain amount of achievement. But 
when you make money your god and 
worship it, you lose almost everything 
else worth while. 


When I can bring smiles to 


the hearts of millions, there is a 
thrill in it which no arnount of money can 
equal. When I can furnish high-class en- 
tertainment at modest cost to the mil 
lions which inhabit the earth, I feei as if 
I really amount to something. Anybody 
can make money, but it isn’t everybody 
that can inspire happiness. 


Universal Studios at Uni- 
versal City, California, constitute 
a huge happiness plant in which every 
man, woman and child of the twenty-six 
hundred employed there, does nothing 
but create entertainment for you. Into 
these big studios are brought the best 
stories by the best authors, to be produced 
in picture form by the most talented ac 
tors and actresses of the age. 


In producing “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”’ in spectacular form at a 
cost of nearly two million dollars; in 
bringing Victor Hugo’s epic, ‘‘Les Mise- 
rables, ’’ from France; in making the great 
mystery play, ‘‘The Cat and the Ca- 
nary,’’ and a score or more popular suc 
cesses, I think I have given to the 
theatre-going public a class of enter- 
tainment far superior to the average. 


So, when I ask you to men- 


tion Universal productions to your 
favorite theatre and ask that Universal 
pictures be secured, I believe I am doing 
you more or less of a favor. What do 
you think? 


At this time I wish all my friends of this 
column a Happy and Prosperous New Year 
with the hope that we will continue the 
friendship for many years to come 


(arl 4aemmle 
President 
(To be continued next week) 
Send 10c for autographed photograph of 
your favorite Universal star 
It you want to be on our mailing list send in 
your name and address 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 








He took a sandwich from the plate. The 
caviar was very cold and salty. Towne 
was shaking the cocktails, pausing at in- 
tervals to pass his finger down the side of 
the shaker to see if the frost had come. 
Finally he took out the cork and filled the 
glasses. He brought two over to Mrs. Braid 
and Mary Norton. Lawrence got up and 
took one from the tray to Miss Bowen, 
which she refused. ‘‘Some day,”’ he thought, 
‘she may take one.” 

He went back to his seat and lit a cig- 
arette. Towne, back at the tray, finding 
three filled glasses, iooked around. He saw 
Lawrence empty-handed. 

“You didn’t get one.” 
glass over to Lawrence. 

Lawrence thought, “I can’t send it back; 
I can take it and put it down by my chair.” 
He said, ‘‘Thank you,” and took the glass 
from Towne. He said to himself, ‘‘I’d bet- 
ter taste itanyway.” He took a sip; it was 
very cold, very good. He got up and 
passed the sandwiches to the others. He 
took another himself as he put the plate 
back. It was very salty. He went back to 
his chair. He thought to himseif, ‘‘There’s 
nothing much to do in the afternoon any- 
way except sleep.” He took another drink 
from his glass. There was very little left in 
it now, so he drained it. 

Mrs. Braid was speaking: ‘‘ Captain Mc- 
Lain says we'll be off Paston Beach about 
five o’clock. Allen wants to go ashore to 
telephone. There’s a little village about a 
mile inland called Leighton—the only one 
along this coast.’’ She turned to Towne. 
‘“‘He’s going to row in, in the dinghy; he 
thought perhaps you'd like to go with him, 
Win.” 

“In that case’”’—Towne picked up the 
cocktail shaker—‘“‘I shall certainly have 
much too many more cocktails.” He filled 
Mrs. Braid’s and Mary Norton’s glasses. 
““T shall be incompetent by 3:30.”’ He stood 
over Lawrence, the shaker poised. Law- 
rence held up his hand. 

“You've got to save him then, Bill,” Mrs. 
Braid said. ‘I can’t do more than this.” 

Lawrence reached for his empty glass. 
“T sacrifice myself most unwillingly. About 
half.” He held out the glass. Towne filled 
it so that the overflow dripped on the 
rug. 

‘I'd like to get some exercise,”’ Lawrence 
said suddenly.. “I wonder if Mr. Braid 
would let me row him in.” The second 
cocktail was not so good as the first, he de- 
cided. There would be a third—somehow 
there was always a third. 

“I’m sure he'd be delighted,”’ Mrs. Braid 
replied. ‘‘Would anybody else like to go?” 

“Not I, thank you,”” Mary Norton said. 
“ After seeing Win’s collapse ——”’ 

“Speaking for Bland,” Towne said, smil- 
ing, “‘and myself, nothing on shore could 
tempt us, I assure you.” 

Mrs. Braid laughed. “ Well, there’s room 
for three if you change your mind.” 

Miss Bowen said suddenly, “I think I’d 
like to go.” 

No one spoke for a moment. Towne was 
standing by the table. He filled his glass 
slowly, carefully. He looked at Lawrence 
and held up the shaker, questioning. 

Lawrence said “ No, thanks,” got‘up and 
put his empty glass on the table. Two were 
enough—two too much, as always. Things 
were changed again. 

Towne said, “Just a touch,” and started 
to fill Lawrence’s glass. Lawrence shook 
his head and walked over to the rail. The 
sea was calm. There was no sign of land. 

“Later,” he thought, “this afternoon, I 
shall get off this yacht for a while.” 

He heard Towne say slowly, “I think, 
Bland, we'll stay on the Sabrina.” 

Mrs. Braid got up from her chair. ‘‘ Well, 
you can discuss that later. I’m sure lunch 
is ready. Come—all of you.” 

The two girls rose. As they moved to- 
ward the saloon Miss Bowen looked back 
at Lawrence and gave him one of her rare 
‘ smiles. 


He brought a 
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(Centinued from Page 7) 


“It’s perfectly safe, isn’t it, Mr. Law- 
rence?” There was the slightest flush in her 
pale cheeks. 

“Perfectly, of course—perfectly safe,” 
Lawrence stammered and tried to smile 
back at her. 

He was surprised. He thought Towne 
had settled it. Evidently she intended to 
go after all. Towne was holding the door 
open. He said nothing. He did not even 
look at her. Suddenly, for Lawrence, the 
thing took on an aspect of adventure, of 
some perilous expedition to an unknown 
shore, of a bitter, unyielding struggle be- 
tween Towne and himself. The girl— 
Towne’s girl—had appealed to him. She 
wanted to get away from the yacht too. 


Vv 


N THE early afternoon on fair days, 

when the sun beat down on the awning, 
they would sleep. Mr. Braid and Towne 
usually retired to their cabins. Mrs. Braid 
and the two girls would compose them- 
selves on deck in low chairs, with novels, 
which they would read fitfully, with droop- 
ing eyelids, until, one by one, the books 
would slide to the deck or lie open on their 
laps, the leaves fluttering in the breeze. 
Lawrence had brought along a monumental 
work in two volumes which he had been in- 
tending to read for a long time. He, too, 
would sit in a low chair under the awning 
and fix his eyes determinedly on the printed 
page. So far he had read three pages. 
Presently he, too, would be asleep. 

This afternoon Miss Bowen did not come 
back to the stern when lunch was over. 
Lawrence wondered whether she was with 
Towne. 

At lunch Mrs. Braid had said to her 
husband, “ Bill Lawrence wants to row you 
in, in the dinghy—and perhaps Miss Bowen 
will go.” 

The girl spoke up quickly: ‘‘ May I, Mr. 
Braid? Is there room for three? And I’d 
like to walk to the village for exercise.” 

“Yes, yes—delighted.”” Mr. Braid was 
excited—like a little bird, Lawrence 
thought. Towne did not raise his eyes from 
his plate. “‘There’s room for four,”’ Mr. 
Braid said. 

“Win refuses absolutely,”” Mary Norton 
said, ‘‘asdolI. It takes a launch to get us 
ashore.”’ 

“There's no place to land in the launch,” 
Mr. Braid explained. “I can send in a 
larger boat.”” He looked at Towne. ‘“ Pas- 
ton Beach goes off very gradually. It’s 
much easier to land in the dinghy.” 

“Thanks,”’ Towne said shortly, ‘I pre- 
fer the yacht.” 

After lunch Mrs. Braid, Mary Norton 
and Lawrence sat in the stern and a stew- 
ard brought them coffee. No one said very 
much. 

Lawrence thought, “If they knew me 
better they would say something about 
Towne and that girl.” 

Presently the two women took up their 
books. Lawrence moved his chair slightly 
and looked out under the rail at the placid 
sea. There was no sign of land. He won- 
dered if Miss Bowen—Bland—where did 
that name come from?—would go. Towne 
had said nothing to her—had not addressed 
her once—after she had spoken for herself. 
Perhaps he was talking to her now—teach- 
ing her to obey. Perhaps he would say 
nothing more. He would look at her—he 
had a way of looking. 


vi 


AWRENCE opened his eyes and knew he 
had been asleep. He looked at his 
watch. It was a few minutes past four. 
He got up and saw that Mrs. Braid and 
Mary Norton were still sleeping. There was 
no sign of anyone else. Suddenly, as the 
starboard rail dipped, he caught sight of 
land—a low, broken line of dunes stretch- 
ing endlessly along the horizon. About five 
o'clock, the captain had said. It was like 
waiting for some game to begin. 


He went along the starboard deck toward 
the bow. As he came even with the bridge 
he saw, in the shadow of the overhang, 
Miss Bowen, lying on her side on the deck, 
a rug partly covering her. She, too, was 
asleep. Her head was resting in the palm of 
her hand, a book lay on the deck in front of 
her. It was open, back upward, resting on 
its pages, and Lawrence, without thinking, 
bent over to read the title. It was Book- 
keeping and Accounting. He stared at it. 
It was a dark green textbook. Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting! 

He straightened up, and as he did so a 
little breeze laid a lock of dark hair across 
the girl’s cheek. How pale she was in the 
shadow of the bridge! 

Lawrence stood staring down at her. 
Something almost physical seemed to close 
about his heart. A sudden, terrible feeling 
of despair overwhelmed him. For an in- 
stant he saw, hopelessly revealed, the sor- 
row, the meaninglessness of all their lives— 
the lives of all things that breathe and 
struggle and die. 

Looking down at the sleeping girl, he 
saw for the first time that she was beauti- 
ful. She had been so quiet when she was 
awake he had scarcely noticed her. Now, 
in the calm surrender of sleep, she was im- 
pressed upon his mind forever. She was so 
lovely, he thought, she was meant for all 
pleasant things. It was as if he watched 
someone die, looking down on this pale, 
dark girl with the half-read book just be- 
yond her finger tips. She had been study- 
ing—she was learning Bookkeeping and 
Accounting! There were, he supposed, not 
many things from which a girl could choose. 
And then he remembered that she was en- 
gaged to marry Winthrop Towne, the man 
of wealth, the idler, the impeccable one. 

The girl opened her eyes and immediately 
sat up. 

“T’ve been asleep.”” She brushed a 
strand of hair from her forehead. 

“We've all been asleep,’’ Lawrence said. 
“You deserted the sleeping porch. ; 
We're in sight of land.” 

“Oh!” The girl looked up at him. 
“‘What time is it?” 

“A little after four.’”” Then—he hardly 
dared ask her—‘‘ Are you coming in with 
Mr. Braid and me—in the dinghy?” 

She nodded her head gravely as if to re- 
assure him. ‘Yes, I'd like to. I thought 
we might have a chance to go swimming be- 
fore walking to the village, if Mr. Braid 
would wait for us. I brought a bathing suit 
along.” 

“So did I,’”’ Lawrence said. 

“We haven’t done much swimming.” 
She smiled at him in a friendly way. ‘‘We 
could put on our bathing suits now and 
take some clothes in a bag. There must be 
some place to dress.” 

‘There seem to be plenty of sand dunes,” 
Lawrence said. 

She got up from the deck, book in hand. 
He leaned down and picked up the rug. 

“Then I'll go and get ready,” she said. 
He foliowed her inside. 


vir 


AWRENCE went to his room and got his 
bathing suit out of his bag. It still 
smelled of camphor, and the trunks were 
creased and stiff from last summer’s salt 
water. There would be plenty of time for 
swimming; with no wind and a cloudless 
sky, it was probably a stifling day on shore. 
He wondered whether Towne would come 
on deck when the Sabrina dropped anchor. 
Perhaps Miss Bowen would not go after all. 
He could not imagine Towne making a 
scene. Perhaps Towne would come too. 
Lawrence had not thought of that. There 
was room for four in the dinghy. 

He put on the bathing suit, a light 
sweater, heavy socks and tennis shoes and 
an old gray fiannel coat. In the smaller of 
his two bags he packed some clothes to put 
on after swimming. He filled his cigarette 
case and put two boxes of matches in his 
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pocket. He was, he felt, equipped for any 
contingency. 

As he left his cabin to go on deck he 
realized that the Sabrina had reduced her 
speed. He looked at his watch. It was 
half-past four. They were ahead of time, 
then. 

Someone behind him said, ‘Mr. Law- 
rence!”” He turned and saw Mr. Braid. 
““May I see you a moment, Mr. ‘Law- 
rence?” Mr. Braid was standing in the 
doorway of his own cabin. ‘Oh, you're 
going to bathe?” He surveyed Lawrence's 
bare legs. 

“We thought—I thought we might, if 
you wouldn’t mind waiting a few minutes. 
We're taking along a change of clothes.”’ 

“Will you come in my cabin for a mo- 
ment?” The older man followed Lawrence 
inside, closing the door behind them. ‘‘1’m 
not going ashore,’’ Mr. Braid said. Law- 
rence’s heart sank. “‘I find I don’t need 
to telephone.” He paused. His small 
kind eyes looked into Lawrence’s. “‘Per- 
haps you’d be willing to send a telegram for 
me from the railroad station at Leighton.” 

“‘Certainly,”’ Lawrence said. ‘I'd be de- 
lighted—only too glad.” 

“You don’t mind walking to Leighton?” 
Mr. Braid said, looking up at him. “It’s 
a good mile, you know. And Miss 
Bowen ss 

“We'd like to walk, Mr. Braid,” Law- 
rence said earnestly; ‘‘we’d both like to 
walk. We’d like to get the exercise. I 
haven’t had any exercise for four days. I’m 
getting stale. On a yacht, you know ——” 
He stopped short, embarrassed. 

“Yes, I know how it is on a yacht.”” Mr. 
Braid nodded. ‘It’s no place for the young, 
is it?” He paused for a moment. Law- 
rence heard the anchor chain run out. 
“There’s no road to Leighton from the 
beach, but you can see it from the higher 
dures. It will take you a good half hour, I 
should say.”” He went over to a desk and 
picked up an envelope. “‘ The telegram is in 
here, with some money. I’ve sealed it so 
that the bills won’t slip out.””, He held out 
the blank envelope to Lawrence. Lawrence 
took it and put it in his pocket. As he did 
so he glanced at it for an instant. It 
seemed unusually heavy. Mr. Braid smiled. 
“It’s a long telegram,” he said, “‘and I’d 
like to get it off by seven at the latest. 
You'll have to copy it on the form. 

This is a lot of trouble that I’m giving 
you.” 

“Not a bit,”” Lawrence said. He picked 
up his bag. 

“‘T’ve ordered the dinghy for you.” Mr. 
Braid paused and suddenly held out a small 
brown hand. ‘Run along if you want a 
swim. You’ve got a good mile to row anda 
mile to Leighton.’”’ Lawrence took his 
hand. ‘Good luck,” Mr. Braid said, and 
gave it a small squeeze. ‘‘ Mind, my tele- 
gram by seven, and be careful of my little 
boat.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Lawrence said. 

When he came up on deck he saw that 
the gangway was already down. One of 
the crew took his bag from him. 

“‘There’s someone else going, sir?’”’ The 
man paused at the top of the gangway. 

“Yes; wait a moment. Miss Bowen’s 
going, too. There’ll be another bag.”’ He 
looked toward the stern and saw Mrs. 
Braid and Mary Norton. He heard 
Towne’s voice. He thought, “This must be 
done casually, lightly.”” He walked back 
to the stern. 

“You're going swimming!’’ Mary Nor- 
ton called out, catching sight of him. “‘ You 
never told me!” 

“It was—it was Miss Bowen’s idea,” 
Lawrence said foolishly. He waited—too 
long. ‘‘Why don’t you come? There’s 
plenty of room. Mr. Braid’s not coming.” 

Mary Norton looked at him for a mo- 
ment, smiling slightly as if they shared 
some secret. 

*Allen’s not going?” Mrs. Braid asked. 
“T thought he wanted to telephone.” 
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“I’m sending a telegram for him,” Law- 
rence said. 

“A telegram?” Towne’s quiet, even 
voice fell between them. “I should think it 
would be simpler for all concerned to send a 
wireless. We have, I presume’’—he turned 
to Mrs. Braid—‘‘indeed, I hope we are 
equipped ——-” 

“‘Of course,” Mrs. Braid said. 

Lawrence had never thought of it. He 
spoke quickly—none of them must move: 

“‘T think the sending apparatus is out of 
order. . . . Il wonder if Miss Bowen still 
wants to go.” As he spoke the girl came 
out the door. Below her light overcoat her 
legs were bare; she had canvas shoes on 
her feet. She glanced at Mrs. Braid and 
Mary Norton. 

“‘Isn’t anyone else coming?”’ she asked. 

“T hesitate to observe,” Towne said 
evenly, ‘that three is always too many— 
not only in a dinghy.” 

Mary Norton laughed suddenly. “I 
thought you’d played the third part so 
often, Win——” 

‘*____ that it’s impossible for me to play 
the lead?’”’ Towne finished it for her. 

Lawrence turned to Miss Bowen. “‘ We’d 
better start then,” he said. She was stand- 
ing motionless, looking at Towne. 

‘*When I was born,” Towne said slowly, 
in his well-bred, delicate voice, “I began 
it—the undesired, awkward third. It’s 
like a curse. The fellow who rides alone in 
the rumble seat, the lonely figure on the 
other side of the camp fire ——’”’ 

‘‘____ who sits at the table and watches 
the others dance,’’ Mary Norton put in. 

“Thank you,” Towne murmured. He 
went on: ‘And who is still there—and 
alone—when the waiter comes with the 
check.”’ He paused for a moment. ‘My 
motto should have been, ‘ May I have part 
of this?’”’ He closed his eyes. 

‘““My poor Win! It’s tragic!” Mrs. 
Braid laughed. She turned to Lawrence 
and Miss Bowen. ‘“‘We’ll dine at 8:30. 
That will give you plenty of time.” 

Miss Bowen stood looking down at 
Towne. 

She said suddenly, ‘‘ You don’t mind my 
going?” 

Lawrence saw Mary Norton glance at 
Mrs. Braid, brows raised. They were laugh- 
ing at her. 

Towne did not open his eyes. ‘‘ Mind?” 
he repeated. ‘‘Why should I? Howsilly!” 

The girl turned and went with Lawrence 
along the deck. 

viii 
HE sea was caim around them. The sun 
beat down and sweat ran into Law- 
rence’s eyes. He rested for a moment on 
his oars. Miss Bowen looked up and smiled. 

“I'd offer to row,” she said, “‘if I knew 
anything about it. You should have in- 
quired before you brought me along.” 

“It’s not that I’m tired,”’ Lawrence said; 
“but is the shore any nearer?” 

“Oh, I think so,”’ she laughed. Lawrence 
leaned forward and dipped his oars again. 

Presently he said, “‘ How’s that?” 

‘A little more that way.”” She pointed 
with her left hand. ‘‘There!” 

“This thing wasn’t built for speed,” 
Lawrence said. “I’m not complaining; but 
Mr. Braid said it was a mile.” 

“It’s more than that, I’m sure.” Aftera 
moment she said, “I can’t see anything 
along the whole shore but sand. Do you 
think you can find the way to Leighton?” 

“There isn’t any road from the beach,” 
Lawrence said. ‘‘ Mr. Braid said you could 
see it from the top of the dunes.” 

“More on the right oar—there, that’s 
right.” It was hard to keep a straight 
course; the dinghy swung sharply to the 
right or left at the least unevenness in the 
stroke. She had to keep saying ‘Pull on 
the left oar now’; and “Now on the 
right’’; and then again ‘“ More on the left.” 
She had to keep her eyes constantly on the 
high point of the dunes which marked their 
destination. But except for these direc- 
tions from the girl and Lawrence’s occa- 
sional questions when her gaze wandered, 
they were silent. Their escape, Lawrence 
felt, was not wholly without guilt. Towne’s 
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last contemptuous pronouncement hung 
over them like a pall; it was as if his dis- 
approving ghost sat between them, chap- 
eroning their adventure. 

About a hundred yards offshore they ran 
into shallow water. 

Miss Bowen said, “We'll have to walk 
out beyond here if we want to swim.” 

Lawrence stopped rowing. “Jump over- 
board here. Wait a minute.” 


With a few | 


strokes he backed the dinghy until the | 


shelf of white sand disappeared. 
“Oh, no. I'll help you with the boat,” 
she said. 


“That’s nothing. Go ahead. I'll be out | 


in a minute.” 
surface. The girl leaned down quickly and 
slipped off her shoes. Out of her coat pocket 
she produced a black rubber cap and 
snapped it over her head. She twisted 
carefully out of her coat. She had on a 
black bathing suit, no different from Law- 
rence’s own. Her arms and legs were star- 
tlingly white. 

“Shall I dive?” She grasped either gun- 
wale and half rose. 

“Sure,”” Lawrence said. 
and go straight off.” 

The girl turned gingerly. “If I stand up 
on the seat we'll go over.” 

“T’ll watch the boat,’’ Lawrence said. 
“Just go straight off.” He shipped the 
oars. 

Miss Bowen lifted one foot to the stern 
seat. ‘‘ You’re sure you won’t go over?” 

“Go ahead,”’ Lawrence said, and put his 
hands on the gunwales. The girl suddenly 
stood upright, stepped up with the other 
foot, brought her hands over her head in a 
quick nervous movement and went over 
head first. She landed almost flat, with a 
great splash. Lawrence ducked under the | 
shower of spray, steadying the boat. Pres- 
ently her head appeared above water. She 
turned toward Lawrence. 

“Ouch! What did you do to the boat?” 

“T didn’t do anything,’’ Lawrence said, 
laughing. He fitted the oars in the oar- 
locks. 

“Oh, it’s wonderful!’’ She swam on her 
back, making little fountains with her feet. 
“Tt’s like soup.” 

“T’ll be out in a minute.”’ Lawrence 
dipped his oars. ‘“‘Give her ten!” he 
shouted, and began to row furiously for the 
shore. 


“Turn around 
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AWRENCE swam away from her, head 
downward, thrashing his legs and cleav- 
ing the water with first one outthrust arm 
and then the other. There was some way of 
breathing. He turned and lifted his head, 
trying to draw in the precious air. He 
turned over on his back, exhausted. Miss 

Bowen was treading water, laughing. 


He trailed the oars on the | 


“What's that,” she called to him, “the | 


Charleston?” 

“It’s the Australian crawl,” 
shouted back. He swam towe ‘her again. 
“Tn dialect.” 

The girl suddenly put her head down in 
the water, brought one white arm over it, 
then the other, and slowly, gracefully, 
rolled and turned and slid past him. 

“You breathe’”—her face came out of 
water for an instant as her body turned; she 
went by, her face came out again—“‘like 
this.” She turned and paddled back to him, 
smiling in mock triumph. 

“Mine’s a different version,”” Lawrence 
said. ‘But I’m willing to learn. Is it too 
late?”’ 

“The best results,’’ she said gravely, her 


chin just above water, ‘‘are obtained with 


the very young.” 
They swam and floated and rested, 


breast-deep, on the sandy bottom until | 


Lawrence, catching sight of the Sabrina 
waiting motionless on the horizon, remem- 
bered their errand. It was six o’clock when 
they got the bags out of the dinghy and dis- 
appeared behind their respective sand 
dunes. After they were dressed Lawrence 
pulled the dinghy well up on the shore and 
turned it over. He put the oars and empty 
bags underneath and spread the bathing 
suits and towels along the upturned keel. 
Then he climbed through the sliding sand 
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up one of the higher dunes and saw, beyond 
a long stretch of seattered, dwarfed vegeta- 
tion, a small cluster of buildings. A line of 
telegraph poles, mafking the railroad, ap- 
peared from behind a hill a few miles to the 
northwest, ran through the little village and 
stretched away endlessly toward the south. 


x 


““¥ WISH we could do that every day,” 
Lawrence said. 

Miss Bowen was walking in front, mak- 
ing as straight a course as possible around 
the low bushes, through the heavy, tiring 
sand, in the general direction of the village. 

“Yes, I wish we could.” 

The girl relapsed into silence. She was, 
once more, Lawrence thought, the quiet 
person whom he had known on the yacht. 
Soon, he thought as he followed her over 
the sand, in an hour or so, they would be 
back again on the yacht and the real busi- 
ness of the day weuld begin. 

For the days, Lawrence knew, meant 
nothing, were but forerunners, hours of in- 
tolerable light, interminable boredom, of a 
restless lying-in-wait until evening—eve- 
ning, and night that sometimes stretched 
far into the next morning. It was evening, 
he thought as they walked along in silence, 
when they realiy awoke and stretched 
themselves, as if from a long winter sleep 
underground. He wondered if all his life it 
would be that way, if ever again he would 
look on the day as anything but a period of 
probation before the exciting dusk. Once 
it was different. Evening was the end of 
things, and night a dreamless sleep. Eve- 
ning, and supper on the lawn, and then 
darkness, and bedtime, with cool white 
sheets, an open window, sometimes a moon 
over the trees. Morning, in that other time 
which now seemed so far away, was the be- 
ginning, the good times—friends who some- 
how had vanished, faint, glamorous in 
memory; riding a bike along the road by 
the sea, and the sun through the window in 
the hayloft. . The dying sun on her 
hair. . . . Whowasshe? . .. Dark 
hair like this girl’s. Where was she now? 


xT 


HEY had no trouble in finding their way 

to Leighton. Several times Lawrence 
had climbed to slightly higher ground and 
marked the telegraph poles and group of 
buildings. They entered the village, as he 
observed, through the back door, over a 
rough grass-grown road between a few scat- 
tered frame houses. The streets of the little 
village were almost empty. 

“‘Suppertime,”’ Lawrencesaid, and looked 
at his watch. It had taken them almost 
half an hour. He stopped and called to a 
man sitting on a porch of one of the houses: 
“Will you tell me where the railroad sta- 
tion is?” 

The man removed a pipe and spat over 
the railing. He motioned with his pipe. 
“Down that way till you hit the tracks.” 

Lawrence waved his hand. ‘Thanks 
very much.” They started down the main 
street. 

The man on the porch called after them, 
“There ain't any train till the 7:15.” 

Lawrence waved his hand again. “All 
right. Thanks! I suppose that means’’— 
he turned to the girl—‘‘that the station’s 
closed until 7:14.” 

The station door was open, but the ticket 
window was closed. Lawrence knocked on 
the ground glass. There was no answer. 
Miss Bowen sat down on the wooden bench 
which ran around the wall. 

“T don’t mind resting a few minutes,” 
she said. She looked pale and tired in the 
dim light of the waiting room. 

“T’ll look around outside,” he said, and 
went out the door to the platform. He cir- 
cled the building. There was no sign of any- 
one. He went back into the waiting room. 
The girl’s head was against the wall, her 
eyes closed, her hands folded in herlap. He 
saw a pad of telegraph forms on the ledge at 
the ticket window and a pencil stub hang- 
ing on a string. He thought, “I may as 
well copy the telegram, anyway.” He took 
the envelope which Mr. Braid had given 
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him out of his pocket, tore it open and 
pulled out the folded papers. Some bills 
fell to the floor. He stooped to pick them 
up. There were four of them. Each was a 
twenty-dollar bill. 

He picked them up and counted them 
again—four twenty-dollar bills. Mr. Braid 
must have made a mistake. He stuffed the 
bills in the envelope and opened the folded 
papers. There were three closely written 
pages. At the top of the page he saw the 
words, “‘ My dear Mr. Lawrence.” He read: 


My dear Mr. Lawrence: As you know, my 
first intention was to go ashore myself. It was 
for the purpose of arranging that a message be 
sent the Sabrina which would necessitate the 
termination of our cruise immediately. How 
this was to be done without casting on myself 
the character of an entirely graceless host, my 
ingenuity had not yet revealed. When I learned 
that you, too, wished to go ashore, and with 
you Miss Bowen, I saw a way out of a situation 
which for one of us, I felt, was fast becoming 
unbearable; a way which, at the same time, 
would not require the abandonment of our 
cruise. 

My guests, as you know, are not always of 
my own choosing, but, except in a case which 
I deem extraordinary, I shéuld not—as, shall I 
say titular host?—wish to repudiate my en- 
gagements. Usually, I fear, I have not inter- 
ested myself sufficiently in the character, the 
activities, the desires of those who from time to 
time have passed a few idle hours on board the 
Sabrina. In most cases their reputations have 
led me to believe that, under any circumstances, 
they were well able to take care of themselves; 
that they would in fact never find themselves 
in this situation or that except by their own 
free choice. And there are those who have very 
definitely placed themselves within what I may 
term the lowest circle, with whom none but a 
careless man would wish to interfere lest his 
own world, such as it is, should come tumbling 
down. So long as they stay within the limits of 
that country one would prefer to let them be; 
for they harm no one but themselves and their 
fellows, who are past all harming. But when 
they step beyond their own borders I find even 
myself taking the field. 

It has occurred to me several times during 
the past few days that Miss Bowen would be 
happier any place than on the Sabrina. So 
deeply has this been impressed upon me that I 
contemplated, as I have told you, cutting short 
the cruise. This, however, would require a re- 
turn trip of at least three days—three days 
which she would probably find no less un- 
happy. When I heard that she was going 
ashore with you and wished to walk to Leigh- 
ton, I ascertained that a train stopped at 
Leighton at 7:15 which arrives at Clayport at 
ten minutes past ten, and at Clayport, Miss 
Bowen’s aunt lives, for so she told me when I 
pointed it out to her early this morning. 

When she reads this letter she will under- 
stand that I meke this suggestion only because 
I feel that she will be happier elsewhere, and 
that for her the next ten days would be only 
less agreeable than the past four. If I am 
wrong, if my conclusions are without basis, she 
will, of course, return to the Sabrina—my im- 
pertinence, I hope, forgiven; a secret between 
us. If she goes, you need say on your return 
simply that Miss Bowen decided to go to her 
aunt’s at Clayport. The statement, I believe, 
will cause no great comment, for there are 
others besides ourselves who will understand 
the reason for her going. I inclose some money 
which will see Miss Bowen to Clayport and 
from Clayport home, and which will take care 
of such purchases as she may wish to make. 

If anyone else should go ashore with you, 
you will, of course, have to disregard this letter. 
In such a case I depend upon your ingenuity to 
dispatch some harmless telegram. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. BRAID. 


Lawrence read it through again. The 
train would arrive at 7:15. Mechanically 
he looked at his watch. It was a few min- 
utes to seven. The girl was still sitting with 
her head against the wall, her eyes closed. 
He went over and sat down beside her. 

**Miss Bowen,” he said quietly, ‘‘here’s a 
letter—a letter from Mr. Braid.” 

She opened her eyes and looked at him, 
uncomprehending. 

“A letter?” 

“Yes.” He held it out to her. “It 
wasn’t a telegram, after all.” 

“For me?” She did not offer to take it. 
She looked at it, faintly puzzled. 

“It’s for you to read.” Lawrence put it 
and the envelope containing the money on 
her lap, got up and walked over toa window. 
He lit a cigarette. There was a No Smoking 
sign on the wall. He opened the door and 
went out on the deserted station platform. 
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All he could think was, “ Now she’s reading 
the letter, there’s no use pretending any 
more.” “Pretending what?” He walked up 
and down. She would go away on the 
train, and he would have to go back to the 
yacht. He wouldn’t see her again--would 
he ever see her again? He didn’t know 
where she lived. 

He thought, “I’ve got to goin; she’s fin- 
ished the letter.” 

He opened the door to the waiting room 
and stepped inside. He turned and ciosed 
the door very carefully. He took some tiie 
closing the door. He would have to say 
something to her. He saw that she was still 
reading the letter. He stood with his back 
against the door. Suddenly she put the 
letter down on her lap and looked up at him. 

“Tt’s almost seven,” he said, not know- 
ing what else to say. 

Miss Bowen began to fold up the letter. 
She put it in the envelope. 

“Mr. Braid is very kind,” she said in a 
low voice. She did not raise her eyes. After 
a moment she went on: “But it is foolish of 
him to think I—I haven’t’”—she hesi- 
tated—“‘haven’t had a good time.” She 
looked up at Lawrence, almost defiantly. 
“I’m not a very demonstrative person,” 
she said suddenly. 

“‘T see,”’ Lawrence said. He nodded. He 
saw nothing. He was thinking, “Is she go- 
ing on the train?” 

Miss Bowen rose and put the envelope in 
her pocket. She stood for a moment gazing 
out of the window. 

She said, ‘‘It’s getting darker. We’d bet- 
ter start.” 

Lawrence’s heart leaped. ‘“You’re not 
going on the train?” He was suddenly ex- 
cited, happy. She was not going away. She 
was going back with him. He would be 
with her for ten more days. 

“‘T can’t leave like this.”’ She stood look- 
ing out at the fading light. She turned to 


Lawrence. “I told you, I’m engaged to 
marry Mr. Towne. Doesn’t Mr. Braid 
know?” 


Lawrence did not answer. He had not 
thought of Towne. He had only thought 
that she was going away on the train, that 
he would not see her again. Now he re- 
membered. It was because of Towne that 
Mr. Braid had written the letter. She was 
going to marry Towne. It was Towne to 
whom she was returning. 


xII 


HEY left Leighton and struck out in the 

direction of the sea. When they came 
out between the dunes on Paston Beach 
they saw the dinghy several hundred yards 
away. It was fast getting dark. The Sa- 
brina looked a long way off. Lawrence put 
the bathing suits and towels into the bags, 
turned the dinghy over, stowed the bags 
away, threw in the oars and dragged the 
boat to the water’s edge. There was noth- 
ing to do now but get back to the Sabrina 
as quickly as possible. A little wind had 
come up, blowinginfromthesea. Heswung 
the dinghy round, pushed it part way into 
the water and helped the girl in. 

“You'll have to sit in the forward seat 
until I get her off the sand. We can change 
after I get in,” he said. He pushed the 
little boat farther out, walking in the water 
until she floated free, and then quickly 
climbed in overthestern. ‘‘Wecan change 
now. Give me your hand,” he said. She 
put her hand in his, and carefully, half 
crouching, they crept by each other. For 
an instant, as they passed, she lost her 
balance and Lawrence put his arm quickly 
around her. For the fraction of a second he 
held her; then she was gone, was safely in 
the stern. 

“This thing’s like a canoe,” he said. He 
fitted the oars and, looking over his shoul- 
der, swung the bow around until it pointed 
at the Sabrina. He began to row. 

He had taken a sight on two dunes, but 
they were not an easy mark and he could 
not seem to row evenly. Again the girl di- 
rected him, “ More on the right.”” “‘Now 
on the left.” It was hard rowing. 

“It’s getting misty,” she said presently. 

“It’s just the darkness, probably.” 
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The girl shook her head. “No, there’s 
quite a heavy mist coming in from the sea.”’ 
After a moment she said, “‘I can hardly see 
the Sabrina.” . Lawrence stopped rowing 
and looked over his shoulder. He saw, fora 
second, the dim outline of the yacht, and 
then, as he still gazed, suddenly, as if a 
gray curtain had fallen, she was gone. 

“There,”’ the girl spoke, “I told you it 
was misty. You can’t see it at all now.” 

“Tt’s a fog,”’ Lawrence said. He turned, 
and getting a line on the two dunes, began 
to row again. 

“T can’t give you the direction,” she said. 
“The Sabrina’s disappeared entirely.” 

“T know, but I’ve got two marks on the 
shore, and you can see about where she was 
if it doesn’t get any thicker.” 

“It is getting thicker; it’s coming in fast. 
I can see only a few yards ahead.” 

As she spoke the fog was suddenly 
around them. It was incredible that some- 
thing so silent could come with such appall- 
ing speed. It slid by on either side, thick, 
whirling, grayish yellow in the half light of 
evening. Lawrence in one moment saw the 
broken outline of the dunes, in the next the 
long line of shore had vanished. It was 
suddenly chill. 

“Ugh!” Miss Bowen wrapped her coat 
more tightly around her. ‘‘Now what are 
we going to do?” 

“T can tell something by the wind,” Law- 
rence said. ‘‘ We weren’t going directly into 
the wind; the waves were coming about 
this way.” He indicated with his out- 
stretched arm. ‘Not exactly quartering.” 
She nodded. “So if we keep her about like 
that —— Let’s see, it took us about half 
an hour to row in. If I row for twenty min- 
utes we ought to be somewhere near the 
Sabrina—near enough for them to hear us. 
This fog may clear up too.” 

It was twenty minutes past seven by his 
watch. He began to row again, slowly. 
The fog grew thicker. It closed about them 
until they could see only a few yards of the 
sea’s surface. Lawrence watched the little 
waves as they came out of the gray wall, 
but he knew it was impossible to tell 
whether they were on the right course; 
close to the boat, the waves seemed to come 
from several different directions. If only he 
could see more of the water! He rowed 
carefully, trying to pull evenly on each oar. 
Naturally, he thought, being right-handed, 
one would tend to pull more strongly with 
tho right. 

There was nothing to do but to keep on 
rowing. He thought for a moment of turn- 
ing back, but knew that it would be hardly 
less difficult to find the shore. It seemed 
wiser to keep on, as straight as possible. 
The Sabrina would be on the lookout for 
therna—for him. Mr. Braid, he knew, would 
be expecting him to return alone. If Miss 
Bowen had taken the train he would be 
just about leaving Leighton now, in which 
case Mr. Braid would think that Lawrence 
was still on shore, waiting for the fog to lift. 
He would probably send in another boat for 
him, properly equipped with a compass. 
They could not count, therefore, on any 
horn or whistle from the Sabrina. As for 
the other boat, they might pass within a 
hundred yards of each other and never 
know it. The fog was like a blanket, dead- 
ening all sound. They might hear the en- 
gine in the launch, but Lawrence knew that 
Mr. Braid would not send the launch, be- 
cause it could not land on the beach. 

“We might give them a hail,’”’ Lawrence 
said presently. “‘Do you know any good 
penetrating noises?”’ 

““Oh, we can’t be anywhere near them 
yet.”” She was very cheerful about it, Law- 
rence thought, sitting calmly, with her 
hands clasped about her knees, looking past 
him into the fog. 

Lawrence rested for a moment, listening. 
“But they might be sending a boatin. . 
What shall it be—the call of the Australian 
bushmen or the Yaqui Indians?” Law- 
rence paddled with his right oar, trying to 
keep the dinghy at what he thought was 
the proper angle to the wind. 

“I’m sure they wouldn’t answer either.” 
She smiled. ‘‘Shouldn’t you say, ‘Ahoy’?” 

















“Of course.”” Lawrence turned toward 
the bow. ‘Sabrina! Ahoy!” And again, 
louder, long drawn out—“‘ Sabrina! Ahoy!” 
It was like shouting in a tightly closed 
room. His voice sounded dead, as if it had 
flattened suddenly against the wall of the 
fog. They listened. There was no answer, 
no sound at all save the waves lapping 
against the dinghy. He began to row again. 


xr 

BS pislea the girl said. Lawrence 

paused, his oars suspended just above 
the water. “I heard something over 
there.”” She pointed off to her right, and 
then Lawrence heard it too—a long, muffled 
rumble of distant thunder. ‘It’s thunder,” 
she said. ‘*That’s funny.” 

“Quite unnecessary, I should say.’”’ Law- 
rence hoped it sounded casual. Leaning 
forward, he dipped his oars again. He 
found himself rowing faster—a little 
faster—not enough to be noticed by the 
girl in the stern, he thought. The thing to 
do was to keep rowing. 

It was getting darker. Where before the 
surface of the water was visible for a few 
yards around the boat, Lawrence could 
now barely see beyond the blades of his 
oars. The wind had freshened and seemed 
to be shifting, or else he had changed direc- 
tion. Perhaps he had been pulling too hard 
on the left oar. 

“There’s a little more wind,” he said 
cheerfully. “‘That ought to do something 
to this fog.” 

“‘T think it’s changed,” the girl said. She 
held up her hand. “It’s coming from that 
direction.”” She pointed to her right again. 
There was another roll of thunder. ‘The 
thunder’s louder,”” she remarked. 

“‘T don’t think so,’’ Lawrence said. ‘It’s 
just because we'd heard it before. It’s a 
good long way off anyway.” 

“Well, I’m glad of that.”” She laughed. 
It thundered again, louder, more prolonged, 
giving Lawrence the direct lie. The girl 
looked at him and smiled. “I could hardly 
hear it,’’ she said. 

Lawrence grinned. She was a good sport, 
he thought. No use pretending. But 
inwardly he was not grinning. He knew 
that if astorm broke, the little dinghy would 
have as much chance of living in a sea as 
a soap dish. Nor could he understand the 
blanketlike fog and the freshening wind 
which seemed to blow it thicker about 
them, and the thunder, growing louder, 
more frequent, behind the curtain of the 
fog. 

“I wonder how long I’ve been rowing,” 
he said. He shipped the oars and looked at 
his watch, but could not see the face. He 
struck a match, sheltering the flame with 
his hands. It wasa quarter toeight. Since 
the coming of the fog he had been rowing, 
on and off, for twenty-five minutes. He 
thought, ‘‘If we’ve kept at all straight we 
ought to be somewhere near the Sabrina.”’ 

“We might try hailing them again,’’ he 
said. He shouted, turning first to one side, 
then to the other, “Sabrina! Ahoy! 
Hallo-o-o-0! Hallo-o-o-o!’”’ There was no 
answer, no sound of any kind between the 
rolls of thunder, save the splash of the sea 
breaking against the dinghy. He shouted 
again and again, cupping his hands about 
his mouth, trying to send his voice through 
that impenetrable curtain. 

He noticed that although the wind had 
not greatly increased, there was consider- 
ably more sea. The dinghy, drifting broad- 
side to the waves, was dipping to either side 
with quick, sudden jerks. Yet if he were 
still on his original course—which was 
doubtful—and if the wind had really 
shifted—which he had no way of telling 
he should row on in that way, broadside to 
the waves—if the Sabrina were still ahead 
of them— if the Sabrina were still ahead —if 
they had not missed her, gone past her—if 
they were not heading for the open sea. 

Yet he knew that if the sea grew bigger 
he would have to turn the dinghy and put 
her nose nearly into it, facing the storm. 
There was no use, he thought, in trying to 
row away from it. If the storm were going 
to break, it would catch them no matter 
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how hard he rowed. Well, they migit ride 
through it if it was not too bad. The dinghy 
was staunch enough, well built. Mr. Braid 
had done a good job. Good, Lawrence 
thought grimly, but small. 

“Well, we’re not there yet.” Heslid one 
of the oars into the lock. 

“Do you think there’s any use rowing?” 
the girl said calmly. She had a hand on 
either gunwale, bracing herself. 

““Well’”’— Lawrence hesitated 
not been making very good 
thought of trying ten more minutes 

Another clap of thunder cut him short. 

“We may be going in the wrong direc- 
tion,”’ she said when the noise had died 
away. ‘We don’t want to row out to sea.” 
She paused. ‘‘There’s no way of telling 
where the shore is.”’ 

“No,” Lawrence said, ‘‘not without a 
compass. If it were daytime and the sun 
were out, there’s some way of finding the 
points of the compass with a watch, which 
I’ve forgotten. And moss grows on a cer- 
tain side of trees—all of which is a great 
help.” 

The girl laughed again. Lawrence bal- 
anced himself as the dinghy tossed, sick at 
heart. There was nothing he could do. She 
was right—there was no use rowing; they 
might be rowing out to sea. It seemed to 
Lawrence that the storm might break any 
minute. In the heavy fog they had seen 
no lightning, but the thunder was growing 
constantly louder, more frequent, drawing 
always nearer. The dinghy was now tossing 
violently from side to side. Lawrence put 
out the oars. 

‘She'll ride better if I put her into the 
wind.” Heswung the bow until it faced the 
waves. ‘‘Wouldn’t you be more comfort- 
able if you sat on the bottom?” 

The girl slid down and coiled herself up 
at his feet. The dinghy pitched and banged 
in the short choppy waves. Lawrence was 
busy with the oars, trying to keep the bow 
into the wind as she veered and slid away. 

“These waves aren’t very big, are they?” 
the girl said suddenly. ‘“‘It’s only because 
the boat’s so tiny.” 

“No, they’re not really big.” 

‘If they were really big ones we wouldn’t 
last very long,” she stated calmly. 

“Oh, we'd ride through anything pretty 
well,” Lawrence said, swinging the bow 
around again. 

The girl looked up and smiled at him in 
the darkness, and as she smiled there was a 
sudden flash of fire. For a second they saw 
each other in a queer, dim radiance, which 
went out like a blown candle as the storm 
struck. Something caught at the bow and 
swung them violently sideways into the 
trough of the sea. Lawrence was pulling 
madly on his right oar. He couldn’t get her 
around. It was hopeless—hopeless. Some- 
thing kept throwing her off. A great flood 
of water struck him in the back. He fell 
forward on his knees against the girl. His 
right oar suddenly dived, dragging his arm 
in tearing pain across the iron oarlock. He 
fell against the gunwale, holding desper- 
ately to the oar. The blade was being 
dragged under the boat—the boat was 
going over it—Lawrence saw water coming 
in over the side and let go. He jerked back 
to center and brought the left oar inboard. 
The girl was kneeling, head down against 
the great sheets of rain driving against 
them. Lawrence seized her arm. 

‘Keep clear of the seats! Don’t get 
caught under ——”’ 

There was another flash of light, and he 
saw her plainly for an instant, head up, one 
hand tearing at the rain-soaked hair about 
her face. He kept thinking, ‘“‘I must keep 
her clear of the seats! She mustn’t be 
dragged under when the dinghy goes! 
And then, what for? Perhaps it would be 
better that way—go way under right 
away—don’t try to struggle. This 
morning on the yacht —swimming off the 
beach—and now, for no reason, the end.”’ 

The dinghy reared and fell away as an- 
other wave came over. Lawrence, blind 
with salt water, gasping for breath, reached 
for the girl and found her. They clung to 
each other. In the next flash hesaw that the 
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dinghy was filling. Two waves. A few 
more would do it-—-soon finished. A great 
flood came streaming over the side. He 
held the girl with both arms, trying to lift 
her free of the stern seat. 

He thought, “‘We must get clear if the 
dinghy turns—last a little longer—should 
have tried to get to shore when the fog 
came.”’ Her wet hair was against his face 
He said, close to her ear, “‘I’m sorry—my 
fault - * 

She clung to him with both arms. ‘‘No, 
no! It’s all right! I don’t care! I didn’t 
want to go back—to the yacht!” 

The dinghy went up sideways and started 
to come over. Lawrence, one arm around 
the girl, threw himself over the other side, 


carrying her with him into the sea. A wave | 


broke, tearing them apart, rolling him over 
and over. Blind and choking, he tried to 
swim. His feet struck against something 
hard, yet not so hard—not the dinghy. .. . 
It was sand! He struggled upright. His 
feet were on bottom. 

He heard the girl behind him screaming, 
“IT can touch bottom here! Come here 
here!” 

He turned, struggling to keep his feet as 
another wave struck, and saw the dark 
figure of the girl. He lunged out in her 
direction. Something was dragging at his 
feet. The wave went over her, she disap- 
peared— reappeared again. She seemed to 
be in shallow water. 

He shouted, ‘‘We must be on a sand 
bar!” Then the lightning flashed and he 
saw behind her through the driving rain 
the gray line of the beach, and, farther 
back, the dunes. He heard himself scream- 
ing, pointing, trying to make her turn 
round, “‘ We're on the shore! We’re on the 
shore! Back of you! Look!” 

He was beside her now. He threw his 
arms around her, dragging her toward what 
he had seen. A wave carried them along, 
broke just beyond them—returning, tore at 


their legs, burying their feet in the sand. | 


Lawrence waited for the next wave, and as 
it came, stumbled forward, carrying the 
girl with him up on the beach—on 
farther on—beyond the fart..est reach of 
the sea. 

For a moment they crouched under the 
pelting rain. Then Lawrence remembered 
the dinghy—Mr. Braid’s dinghy. 
next flash he saw it half submerged in the 
white water. 

He ran down into the surf. The dinghy 
was full of water. Stumbling, clinging to 
it as the waves broke around him, he 
found their bags in the bow, and the one 
oar, still floating inside. The dinghy hadn’t 
gone over after all. He got out the bags 
and oar and flung them up on the beach. 
He couldn’t move the boat. Between 
waves he managed to tilt it, to empty out 
most of the water. He dragged it up on the 
beach beyond the waves and turned it over. 
As he righted it he saw that the girl was by 
his side. 

He cried to her, “I’m going to take it up 
farther. We can get under it—out of the 
rain.” 

Together they dragged it up near the 
dunes, and Lawrence turned it over broad- 
side to the slanting rain. He ran back and 
picked up the bags and the oar. He won- 
dered if by any chance the other oar had 
been washed up. 
the next flash, and when it came glanced 
up and down the shore. There was no sign 
of it. He staggered back with the bags and 
the oar, lifted one side of the dinghy and 
propped it up with the bags. 

“Can you crawl in?” He turned to the 
girl. “It’s better than being out in this.” 
He put a steadying hand on the dinghy as 


He waited, panting, for | 


she knelt down and slid underneath. “Is | 


there room?” Lawrence knelt, shivering, 
and drew his soaking coat closer about him. 

**Oh, plenty, plenty!” 

He crawled under carefully around the 
supporting bags. The girl was lying against 
the other side, as close as the center seat 
would allow. It was impossible to sit up. 
Lawrence stretched himself out on the wet 
sand. He was suddenly tired. There was 
nothing more to be done. 


He wished he | 
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had found the other oar. The rain beat 
steadily against the bottom of the dinghy 
just above their heads. 


xIV 


HEN the lightning flashed he could 

see her clearly, close beside him, a few 
inches away, then darkness again, and cold 
and the unceasing rain. There didn’t seem 
to be much to do but stay under the 
dinghy—unless they got too cold. She 
said she wasn’t cold, but she must be. He 
was cold now, and as night came on it 
would get colder. 

‘‘We must have rowed in a circle,’”’ she 
said presently. 

Lawrence was trying to make a gutfer in 
the sand under the dripping gunwale. He 
moved carefully so as not to disturb the 
bags. 

““€ don’t think this is quite where we 
started,” he said. ‘‘ The beach goes off more 
abruptly here.” In the next flash he saw 
the gutter fill and the sides melt away. A 
moment—and then the thunder. 

‘Perhaps we're on an island,’’ the girl 
said. 

‘A desert island, of course. We must be, 
by all the rules of ——” 

But he did not finish. The rules of ship- 
wreck—of romance? In which case the 
Sabrina had gone down with all hands, 
including Towne-—especially Towne; or, 
counting Lawrence and the girl lost, had 
sailed away, leaving them to 2 life of succu- 
lent shellfish, of leafy garments and 
thatched bungalows, of signal fires, grow- 
ing less and less brilliant through the years 
of sun and sea—finally forgotten. 

Why not a desert island? 

He remembered suddenly that last 
wrenched cry before imminent death: ‘‘I 
don’t care! I didn’t want to go back!” 

When he had dragged the dinghy up the 
beach through the rain he had thought 
only of some makeshift shelter from the 
storm. He had not thought, as he thought 
now, of being close beside her in the dark- 
ness—so close that if he moved his arm 
slightly it would touch hers. Only to be 
near her—it was ali he would ever want. 

“Perhaps it is an island,” the girl went 
on. “Maybe it came up from the bottom of 
the sea during the storm.” 

The thunder crashed again. 

“That's an idea,”” Lawrence said after a 
moment. It was no use trying to make a 
gutter. He turned over and lay on his 
back, staring up at the floor of the dinghy, 
shivering. ‘Just for us. What shall we 
call it?” 

“Rescue Island.” 

“Floating Island.” 

“No, I don’t like that,” the girl said. 
“Think what it did for us and you wouldn’t 
call it that.” 

“No,” Lawrence said. “‘Why not name 
it for you— Bland Island?” 

“But it’s anything but that,” she ob- 
jected. 

‘In the morning it will be. The storm’s 
going.”” Which was true. The flashes of 
lightning were less frequent, the thunder 
was dying away—and the rain was coming 
down harder than ever. “In the morning it 
will be clear, and I shall have to get break- 
fast,” he said, “for the Sabrina will have 
sailed away.” 

“Sailed away? Why?” 

“Why not?” hesaid. ‘ We’re on a desert 
island. You can’t have a steam yacht near 
a desert island.” 

‘“That’s true,” she said gravely. 

“T shall have to get breakfast ——”’ He 
paused. ‘Probably with a sling.” 

“‘A sling!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Isn’t that a 
very difficult weapon?” 

“T should imagine so,” Lawrence said. 
“However, I think you'll find the island is 
infested with those slow, low-flying birds— 
easy game even for a mediocresling thrower. 
Or those boneless fish that cannot resist a 
bent pin. You havea pin, I suppose?” 

‘I’m afraid not,” she said; “‘not even a 
hairpin.” 

“Never mind,” he continued, “you can 
make a net.” 

“Out of what?” 
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“Out of what?’’ Lawrence repeated. 
“It’s easy to see you’ve never been ship- 
wrecked before. Out of—of grass.” 

“Oh, grass!” 

“That strong tough grass that grows in 
the interior, near the spring.” 

They were silent for a moment. If it 
were only true, he thought. And all the 
time, a mile or so out from shore, the Sa- 
brina was waiting—waiting until the light 
came to find them and take them back, 
safe, rejoicing. 

“Or would you rather have the other 
kind of desert island?’’ he went on. ‘‘We 
can always find a wrecked ship in a cove, 
filled with canned food and a library and 
evening clothes that won’t fit so badly. And 
fishing tackle and rifles and rounds and 
rounds of ammunition.” 

“‘T suppose there has to be shooting,”’ she 
said. 

“‘T’m afraid so. The natives, you know.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know there were to be any 
natives.” 

‘They always come,” Lawrence said in a 
gloomy voice. ‘“‘Sooner or later they turn 
up with those rotten blowpipes. Poisoned 
arrows, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Cannibals?” the girl whispered. ‘I 
don’t know that I want that sort of an 
island.” 

‘*Well,’’ Lawrence said, after a moment, 
“T don’t know but what I prefer it to a 
yacht.” 

‘Oh ——”’ the girl began, and then was 
silent. 

The rain beat against the bottom of the 
dinghy. Lawrence turned and lay on his 
right side. Unwarmed parts of his soaking 
clothes came suddenly against his skin, 
clung to him in fresh, cold places. 

“‘T’ll never do that again,”’ he said, shiv- 
ering. ‘‘ Don’t move if you can help it. Are 
you very cold?” 

“‘T’m all right,” the girl said. She was 
lying on her side, her cheek resting on her 
clasped hands, just as he had found her that 
afternoon—so long ago, it seemed—sleep- 
ing in the shadow of the bridge. 

“This island ——”’ 

“‘Did you hear anything then?” she in- 
terrupted. ‘‘Listen!’”’ Far off, faint, above 
the noise of the rain, he heard it—the deep, 
despairing cry of a foghorn. ‘It sounds 
miles away,” the girl whispered. ‘I should 
think they’d have blown it for us when the 
fog first came.” 

““Mr. Braid expected you to take that 
train,’’ Lawrence said. “If you had, the 
fog would have been in before I got back to 
the beach. He must have thought I was 
waiting. He probably sent a boat in.” 

The girl did not answer. The horn was 
blowing regularly now—calling to them, 
Lawrence thought, calling to her, Towne 
calling to her constantly; all night long 
he would call like that—‘‘ Aw-ho-o-0-o! 
Aw-ho-o-0-0! Aw-ho-o-o-o!’’ Three times, 
and then quiet for a minute, and then three 
times again. Towne, pacing the bridge, 
helpless, despairing, rowing about in the 
rain calling to her. No; for Braid 
would have told him she was safe, that she 
was on the train, that he had, in fact, sent 
her away. 

It occurred to Lawrence that he should 
be down on the beach. There couldn’t be 
any fog left now, and, except for the rain, 
the storm was over. They would probably 
have boats out searching. They might be 
close to this part of the shore. He hated to 
move again. So long as he lay perfectly 
quiet it was not so cold. His clothes, cling- 
ing to him in sodden folds, had taken on a 
slight warmth from his body. But the 
night was getting colder. It must be about 
nine or half-past, he thought. What else 
could they do but lie under the dinghy and 
wait for morning? They might try to find 
food and shelter at Leighton; he supposed 
he could now see the lights of the village 
from the high dunes. Or he couli walk up 
and down the shore and watch for boats 
from the Sabrina. 

“Do you want to try to find the way to 
Leighton?” he asked. ‘“‘We could prob- 
ably get something to eat and beds for the 
night. There can’t be any fog now.” 
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“‘Oh, not in this rain,”’ the girl said. ‘‘It’s 
much too far. I’m all right here—unless 
you want to go back.” 

“‘No,”’ Lawrence said, ‘‘except that it’s 
getting colder and you’re soaked and as 

“T’m all right, really,” she said; “I’m 
not cold.” 

““We may have to stay here until morn- 
ing then.” 

“T know.” 

“*T wish they’d stop blowing that horn,” 
Lawrence said after a moment. ‘‘ Well, at 
least I can go down to the water and havea 
look round. They’ve probably sent some 
boats out and they may be near this part 
of the shore.” 

“You don’t like my island, then?” she 
said. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” he said foolishly. 
“But ——” He turned over, shivering, 
and crawled out into the rain. Crouching 
for a moment in the ice of the dinghy, he 
drew his coat collar closer. ‘It’s a rotten 
climate,”’ he added, “‘but I’m very fond of 
the people.” Before she could answer he 
jumped to his feet and ran down toward the 
sea. 





xv 
“XTOTHING in sight except a light, way 
off to the south, which must be the 
Sabrina.” Lawrence knelt close to the 
raised side of the dinghy. 

“T heard you calling” —her voice came 
from underneath. She was still cheerful, he 
thought. 

“‘Anyway,” Lawrence said, ‘‘they’ve 
stopped the foghorn.”’ He slid under the 
dinghy, grinning. ‘“‘They gave me up 
pretty quick, I do think.” He stretched 
out, resting on one elbow. “It’s quite wet 
outside. It looks as if we were here for the 
night. Do you know any games?” 

“‘ Authors?” she suggested. 

“You mean who wrote Ivanhoe?” 

‘Well ——”’ She hesitated. 

‘All right,’ Lawrence said. ‘‘ Who said, 
and why, ‘God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb’?” 

“T don’t know. Some humorist.” She 
shivered. ‘‘ How about limericks?” 

“YT never can remember ——-” 

“No, no,” she said; “you make them 
up. Like—let’s see ——- There was a 
young man named Lawrence—no, There 
once was a young man named Law- 
rence ———”’ She was silent for a moment. 
‘*Lawrence, Lawrence ——” 

“‘Abhorrence,” he suggested. 

“There once was a young man named 
Lawrence,” she began again, ‘‘Who said, 
while the rain fell in torrents—no, Who ob- 
served, as the rain fell in torrents, Under a 
dinghy ——”’ 

“That's a bad one,”’ Lawrence said. 

“No, no, wait a minute. ‘I find, under a 
dinghy, That life’s a bit stringy.’” She 
added doubtfully, “‘‘And a night on the 
beach an abhorrence.’”’ 

“Very good,” he said, “but it’s far from 
true.” 4 

“Or,” she said, after a pause, “‘I’d rather 
be living in Florence.’ That’s better. Now 
it’s your turn.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ There was a young lady 
named Bowen—no, that’s no good.” 

‘Who said after rowin’ and rowin’,” she 
suggested. 

“No —— There was a young lady 
named Bland.” He was silent for a mo- 
ment. ‘There are certainly lots of rimes 
for that. I’m afraid this isn’t my game.” 

“Let’s see,” she said: ‘“‘There was a 
young lady named Bland, Who said as she 
stepped on the sand—no— Who said as she 
sighted the strand, ‘If you really don’t 
mind, The shore’s just behind; But I do 
think your oarsmanship’s grand.’”’ 

“You’re too good,” Lawrence said 
gloomily. ‘‘Let’s find some game I can 
play.” 

“Truth,” she said. 

“It’sa long timesincel’ve played Truth.” 
Lawrence was lying on his back !coking up 
at the floor of the dinghy. ‘‘You mean 
honest-to-goodness Truth, the real thing, 
no side-stepping?”’ 

“No lying, you mean,” she said. 

“‘Ah, one for you! All right, go ahead.” 
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“Where do you come from, Mr. Law- 
rence?” 

“*Mr. Lawrence’! Do you think that’s 
fair—after a shipwreck?” 

“‘Tt’s not your turn to ask questions,” she 
said. 

“*T don’t answer to ‘Mr. Lawrence.’ Be- 
sides, you know. I come from the West; 
and sometime I’m going back.” 

“*How old are you?”’ 

“Thirty-one.” 

“Ah, middle-aged! One would never 
have known.” 

“Thank you.” 

** Are you married?” 

“‘T am,” said Lawrence, after a pause— 
unhappily unmarried.” 

“You are engaged?” 

Lad No.” 

“You have hopes then?” 

**No, no hope at all,’’ he said. 

“‘A sad case.”” She was silent for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘Have you ever been in love?” 

“ee Yes.” 

‘When you were young, I suppose?” 

ae Yes.” 

‘*Was she dark or fair?” 

‘*She is dark,’’ Lawrence said. 

a ” 
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“This devotion then—still endures?’ 
she asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt has lasted some time?” 

“No,” Lawrence answered; “a very 
short time.” 

“And this affecticn is not returned?” 

“ No.” 

‘Who is she?” 

Lawrence, stunned by the direct ques- 
tion, did not answer. . Not for an in- 
stant, then, had she suspected. Yet it 
seemed to him that in every word, every 
action, from the time they left the Sabrina, 
he had been telling her. 

“Ts that allowed?” he asked finally. 

“*Everything’s allowed in Truth,”’ she re- 
plied, laughing. ‘‘ Maybe we’d better play 
some other game.” 

“No,” Lawrence said, “if that’s the 
question ——”’ Never again perhaps would 
he be able to tell her. Now it would not be 
so hard, lying beside her in the darkness, 
with the noise of the rain. They were in an- 
other world—for a few hours more. Things 
had happened to them. Close to death, as 
they had thought, tossed up by the sea on a 
strange shore, the world of the yacht 
their gentle world—was suddenly, com- 
pletely, gone. 

“If that’s the question,” he repeated, 
“T’ll answer it.” It was as if he stood ona 
place too high for diving, and plunged. 
“You,” he said. He stared at the floor of 
the dinghy. It was raining—stil! raining. 

“That’s very nice of you,” she said 
faintly, after a moment. ‘But you <ion’t 
have to be polite in Truth.” 

“Tt’s not politeness.”” Lawrence heard 
his voice coming from a great distance. 

“Oh ——” she began, and then was 
silent. Neither of them spoke. It was as if 
she accepted without further protest the 
truth of that amazing declaration. 

“It’s my turn,”’ Lawrence said, ‘unless 
you'd rather play something else.” 

“T didn’t expect—I didn’t think for a 
moment ——”’ 

“IT know,” he said. He paused. “ Will 
you tell me why you are reading Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting?” 

“Because,”’ she answered, ‘‘I am one.” 

“What?” 

“Because I work.” 

“Worked,”’ Lawrence said. 

“ee Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“T was in a doctor’s office. Doctor 
Towne—Clayton Towne”—she paused 
“*Mr. Towne’s brother.” 

“‘That’s how you met Winthrop Towne?” 

Lid Yes.” 

“And became engaged?” 

She did not answer for a few moments. 
Then she said: “‘I met Mr. Towne last ‘all. 
He used to come to his brother’s office. I 
went out to dinner with him sometimes 
sometimes to the theater. His brother 
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didn knom about it. II —then finally, 
this spring, he asked me to marry him. I 


didn’t k ——— One day he introduced 
me to . Braid at tea at a hotel. And 
then he Said he was going on a yachting trip 


and that Mrs. Braid wanted me to come. 
She wrote me a letter. He said that I 
could think it over on the cruise. So I 
came, Everything looked so lovely the first 
day—that morning in the harbor. I'd 
never seen anything like the Sabrina be- 
fore. IL told Mr. Towne’’—she hesitated 
“T said I would.” 

“Tt wasn’t fair,” Lawrence said. 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said quickly; ‘it was I 
who wasn’t fair. I learned to swim,’’ she 
said suddenly, ‘‘two years ago, in a swim- 
ming pool in the city. Last winter I learned 
to ride a little. I took lessons at a school 
not really riding. I’ve never played tennis 
or golf, I’ve never driven a car. I wear an 
evening dress—I have two—four or five 
times a year. Oh, I know these 
things aren't important —I don’t know how 
to explain. You see, it’s a side of 
life I’ve never known—that I’ve always 
wanted. In the magazines you see pictures 
of the latest models—for winter sports, for 
the beach, tennis dresses, riding habits and 
shining boots, and tea gowns—but it’s no 
good your looking at them. What good 
would it be, even if you did have them?” 
She paused. ‘“‘So you see why it was I who 
was unfair.” 

“No,” Lawrence said. 

“You don’t understand,” she said 
quietly. ‘I found I couldn’t go on. I 
used to meet him at night, on deck, after 
the others had gone to bed.” 

“‘Don’t,”’ Lawrence said. 


“Mr. Braid saw us one night—I was 
crying ——”’ 

““Don’t,’’ Lawrence said again. ‘“‘I love 
you.” 


“No, no,” she said, “you don’t know 
me! That’s why Mr. Braid wrote the 
letter. He heard me crying. He didn’t 
know—I was—engaged.” 

“No,” Lawrence said; “because Win- 
throp Towne doesn’t usually get engaged.”’ 

“Tknow, I know ——”’ The girl’s voice 
broke. 

Lawrence turned suddenly and put his 
arm around her, drawing her close to him. 

“Don’t, Bland.’’ The name was strange 
on his lips. She was sobbing quietly. He 
kept repeating, “Don’t! Don’t!” He 
held her close, her face buried in his sodden 
coat, her wet hair against his cheek. 

“Oh, it’s so cold, so cold!” She began 
to shiver violently. He tightened his arm 
around her. 

“Tt will be warmer if you stay this way,” 
he said, “‘like this. You might get 
some sleep.” 

“Tt was so cold.” 
“T’ll try to sleep.” 

“That’s right,” he said. 
silent for a moment. 

“We'll stop talking then,” 
‘Good night.” 

“Good night, Bland.” 

“You're good tome. . . . Good night.” 

Cold and wet, broken with weariness, 
they clung to each other. She was breath- 
ing quietly now, her head close against his 
breast. He must be careful not to move. 
Holding her thus, he knew he could not 
sleep. 

The rain was still rattling on their roof — 
not quite so hard, he thought. 


She grew quieter. 
They were 


she said. 
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UT he did sleep, finally. He woke, 
cramped and cold, to a strange quiet- 
ness. The rain had stopped, and gray light 
was under the dinghy. There was no sound 
save the faint wash of the sea on the beach. 
The girl was lying a little way from him, 
still sleeping. Quietly he rolled from under 
the boat and stood up, stiff and aching. 
Around him dawn was beginning. He 
walked down to the water’s edge over the 
smooth, wet sand. The sea was culm. The 
waves came gently up the beach. He 
scooped up some water in his hands and 
bathed his face. He stood looking out over 
the sea into the faint gray mist. Suddenly 
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he saw the Sabrina, dim, ghostly, off to his 
right. Gradually she became more clear, 
drew nearer, as the light grew. Now she 
stood out so plainly, it seemed incredible 
that they could have missed her. As he 
turned to go back he saw the other oar lying 
on the sand a few yards away. He knelt 
by the dinghy. 

“Bland!”’ He could still call her that. 
“Bland!” He heard her move. “It’s 
morning. It’s cleared up. You can see the 
Sabrina, and I’ve found the other oar. The 
sea washed it up. We can go back.” 

“Oh!” She was silent for a moment. 
She groaned. ‘I’m so stiff!” 

“IT know,” Lawrence said. She crawled 
out and sat for a moment on the sand, 
pushing back the dark wet hair from her 
face, leaning on one arm. She looked 
around in wonder. 

“Why, it’s stopped raining, and the sun’s 
coming up, and—and id 

mn and everything!’’ Lawrence fin- 
ished. ‘ Principally breakfast.” 

“‘Breakfast?’’ She glanced up at him. 

“On the Sabrina.”’ Lawrence pointed. 

“Oh!” She looked out over the sea. 

“‘I found the other oar. We can row back 
right away.” 

“‘Oh,” she said again. Lawrence turned 
the dinghy over and threw in the oar and 
bags. “I’m a sight,’’ she said suddenly, 
smoothing her hair. She stood up. 

“You look fine,” Lawrence said. But he 
did not look at her. He knew that she 
would always look fine, always beautiful to 
him, even in the wet, misshapen coat, her 
dark eyes dim with sleep, her hair wet and 
straight against her white face. 

“‘T’d like a bath,” she said. 

“It’s not warm enough yet,” he said. “I 
washed my face in the sea.” 

“That’s a good idea.’’ She turned and 
walked toward the sea. 

Lawrence dragged the dinghy down the 
beach and put in the other oar. In the 
east it was quite light; soon the sun would 
be up. He watched her as she bent over, 
catching handfuls of water as the waves 
broke and spread about her feet. She turned 
at last and came toward him, mopping 
her face with a damp handkerchief. He 
pointed the bow of the dinghy into the 
sea and helped her in. Her hand was cold. 
He found nothing to say. He ran the 
dinghy out just beyond a breaking wave 
and quickly climbed aboard. He remem- 
bered that the beach went off suddenly. 
They changed seats, as they had done the 
night before. He fitted the oars and glanced 
over his shoulder at the yacht. He began 
to row. 

Presently she said, “A little harder on 
the right.”” It was as if the night had never 
been. 

xVII 

HEY were sitting under the awning in 

the stern—all except Mr. Braid: Mrs. 
Braid and Mary Norton deep in their 
chairs, Towne busy with the cocktail 
shaker, Bland a little apart from the others, 
on the broad seat which ran around the 
stern rail. Lawrence paused for a moment 
in his story. 

“So the comic note was not entirely 
lacking,’”’ Towne said. “‘The appropriate 
commission of the soul—the last quick fare- 
well—the desperate plunge into the angry 
sea—and bump!—the bottom!” 

“‘Yes,”’ Lawrence said, ‘“‘we burst out 
laughing.” 

“How ghastly!’’ Mary Norton leaned 
forward and took a potato chip from the 
bowl. ‘You must have rowed in a perfect 
circle.” 

“If they had, my dear,” Mrs. Braid in- 
terrupted, ‘‘the boat would have found 
them. Of course, we didn’t know’’—she 
turned to Lawrence—‘“‘that you'd started 
back so soon.” 

“T know,” Lawrence said. 

“Otherwise we would have blown the 
horn sooner.” 

“We heard it finally.” 

“It sounded miles away,’”’ Bland said. 


““We could hardly hear it, the rain made | 


such a noise on the dinghy.” 
“On the dinghy?” Mary Norton said. 
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rs name was caused by an accident 
I it was discovered on the first 
of May, in 1562 

Yet Florida's greatest river could 
not have been named more fittingly. 
Flowing for more than 300 miles 
through a country of lakes and 
streams, the St. Johns River is liter- 
ally a River of May. Flowers bloom 
along its banks in December, filling 
the air with fragrance. Forests and 
green fields urge you to pause. But 
the great river leads you on and on. 
.. . Here, in mid-winter, are yachts 
from two continents. Speed launches 
and pleasure boats cross and recross 


your bowsprit. Swimming is at its best 


When will you see this river-coun 
try for yourself? When will you see 
St. Augustine Fernandina 
New Smyrna 
ments on Florida's East Coast? Here 


these ancient settle- 


is the earliest center of American 
civilization. St. Augustine, less than 
forty miles from Jacksonville, is a 
city of the Old World. Its medieval 
fortress, its cathedral, its balconied 
houses and narrow streets Carry you 
backward into the Sixteenth Century 
When Florida was first colonized 
When the rest of America was 





unexplored—a wild and trackless 
wilderness. 

Jacksonville, on the St. Johns River, 
is in the very center of this territory. 
It is a modern, progressive city-—the 
business capital of the Southeast. Its 
hotels compare favorably with those 
of the largest Northern cities. Surf- 
theatres 


bathing motoring 


over perfect roads golfing on five 
beautifully kept courses fresh 
and salt water fishing—thousands 
come here every year to enjoy these 


sports and diversions 


This winter, railroad and steam 
ship rates to Florida are greatly re- 
From New York to Jackson- 
ville by boat, for example, the round- 
Tickets in- 


clude meals and berths; the return trip 


duced 
trip fare 1s only $65.81 


can be made as late as June 15th next 
year. Fares from other Northern cities 
are proportionately low, by railroad 
as well as by steamship. 

Plan—this winter—to spend your 
vacation in Jacksonville! Let us show 
you how little it will cost! Write us 
for specific information and for an in- 
teresting, illustrated booklet. Address 
Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 


318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Believers in 


acksonville. 


“AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS 
MEN INCORPORATED FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE 
OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING 
| JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE is 
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‘“We were under the dinghy,”’ Lawrence 
explained, “out of the rain.” 

“Of course.”” Mrs. Braid smiled slightly. 
“What a good idea!” 

Towne got up from his chair and went 
over to the table. He picked up the cock- 
tail shaker and rocked it gently back and 
forth. “‘There’s some more here,” he said. 
He held it up. Mrs. Braid and Mary Nor- 
ton shook their heads. 

Bland had not taken any; another thing, 
Lawrence thought, she hadn’t yet learned. 
His own glass, still untasted, stood on the 
deck beside his chair. Back again—the old 
round. From where he sat he could see, 
under the rail, the long line of the shore, 
clear in the brilliant sunlight, the white 
beach of their own desert island. 

They were still at anchor. When they 
reached the Sabrina just after sunrise, Mr. 
Braid, drawn and haggard-looking from a 
sleepless night, had met them. The others, 
he explained, had finally gone to bed. Sit- 
ting with them at breakfast, after hearing 
their story, he had told them that the storm 
nad caused some slight damage and they 
would not be able to get away before eve- 
ning. 

Then he had sent them to their cabins 
to sleep until lunchtime. No mention had 
been made of his letter, of Miss Bowen’s 
return. 

“Lawrence?” Towne held uptheshaker. 

“Thenks,”’ Lawrence said, “‘I still have 
one.”’ 

“You haven't touched it.” Mrs. Braid’s 
voice was shrill. 

‘Come, come,” Towne murmured, filling 
his own glass, “after a night on the 
beach —— re 

“T don’t want any, thanks,’’ Lawrence 
said shortly. 

The scene was suddenly repellent. 
Towne, armed with the frosted shaker, was 
a symbol of the world to which they had 
inevitably returned. Languid, purposeless, 
they lay under the shade of the awning. 
Mrs. Braid, hard, clever, urgent—the ar- 
ranger. Mary Norton, who went here and 
there, always commenting appropriateiy, 
whom yesterday he was calling Sister. . . . 
The fog, the storm, the treacherous sea 
against which he and the girl had strug- 
gled—these had scarcely touched their 
lives. The short hours of the night—gone 
now, lost forever—through which he had 
lived and suffered and been strangely 
happy—what were these now but food fora 
jest? 


ofashudder. Instead of an entrancing tale 
of an all-round athlete, I see now that I 
have been lured into reading a subtle pros- 
pectus. The thinly veiled message of the 
sporting-goods house is between the lines, 
and the appeal of the athletic director for 
bigger and better stars stands constantly in 
the background.” 

“But, my son —-- 

“Nor is that all. At all times there is the 
implication that a boy should go to bed 
early, wash his teeth and neck and ears, 
and keep his hair brushed. I don’t neces- 
sarily object to these things, papa. It’s not 
that. It’s the underhand way in which the 
message was put across.” 

* And the others?” 

“Take the Rover Boys. Why I never no- 
ticed it before is beyond me.” 

“It? What?” 

“Nothing but travel-bureau literature. 
Oh, it’s handled well, and you might read 
chapter after chapter without suspecting it, 
but suddenly it will dawn upon you. I 
know that, when I grow up, I shall never 
be satisfied te live in one spot. 

“Then there is Buffalo Bill. When I re- 
alize how I fell for that childish propa- 
ganda ——” 

““What propaganda?” 

“You know, papa, as well as I do. I 
doubt if ever a boy read that without buy- 
ing an air gun. Can’t you see where the 
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Towne went back to his seat. He sat 
twirling his glass between his fingers. 

“Under the dinghy,” he repeated. ‘I 
should think there would have been more 
room at Leighton.” 

“Tt was raining—raining hard,” Law- 
rence said. “Besides, there’s no road to 
Leighton and it isn’t easy to find the way at 
night.” 

“Win means after the rain stopped,” Mrs. 
Braid seid. 

“After the rain stopped,” Lawrence re- 
peated. There was a pause. 

“It stopped raining about 12:30,” Towne 
observed, and sipped his drink. ‘‘Or you 
might have rowed back to the Sabrina. 
There was no fog then.” 

“IT lost an oar when the storm hit us,” 
Lawrence said. “I found it again this 
morning.” 

“Ah, you hadn’t mentioned that,” 
Towne said. 

“By the time it had stopped raining,” 
Bland said suddenly, “we were asleep—at 
least I was.” 

“‘Asleep!’’ Mary Norton spoke from the 
depths of her chair. ‘‘ Imagine being able 
tosleep!” 

“I’m sure Bill didn’t sleep,’”’ Mrs. Braid 
said, smiling. ‘‘He’s so honorable—but 
that’s hardly the word, is it?—conscien- 
tious, I mean. I suppose you did sentry 
duty around the dinghy all night, Bili.” 

““No,”’ Lawrence said, “‘I was under the 
dinghy.” 

“It must have been,” Towne said after a 
moment, “‘a terrifying experience.” 

Mary Norton laughed. Lawrence felt 
the blood mounting to his cheeks. It 
seemed now that there were many things he 
could have done. 

“It was a most unpleasant experience— 
for Miss Bowen,” he said, his eyes on 
Towne. Bland turned from her contem- 
plation of the sea. 

“It was quite an adventure,” she said, 
smiling. ‘I enjoyed it.” 

Towne leaned forward and placed his 
glass on the table, and Lawrence saw that 
his hand was shaking. 

“And is that why,” Towne said evenly, 
“you didn’t take the train?”’ 

For a moment no one spoke. Then Mrs. 
Braid said suddenly, ‘‘Win!” and got up 
from her chair. She turned toward Mary 
Norton. 

“Come, Mary, if Win ——” Her voice 
was low, tense. . Mary Norton rose 
and, leaning over the bowl on the table, 
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carefully selected a potato chip. She mur- 
mured, “Children! Children!” and, with 
a glance of faint amusement at Lawrence, 
went through the door into the cabin. 
Mrs. Braid turned to Lawrence: 

“Come, Bill, it’s time for luncheon.” 

‘No, please stay here—Bill,”’ Bland said. 
It was the first time, Lawrence thought, she 
had called him that. 

Mrs. Braid said to Towne, “I wili not 
have this sort of thing ——’”’ 

She stopped, white with anger. Then she 
turned suddenly and left them. 

“Then Mr. Braid told you—about the 
letter,”’ the girl said in a low voice. 

“Naturally,” Towne said, ‘“‘when the 
boat came back without finding any 
trace. . . You were, it seems, to have 
been delivered by Allen from some unhappy 
fate. Instead, yeu found life adventurous— 
under a rowboat.” 

“You seem to think,” Lawrence said 
slowly, “that we were on a picnic.” 

“This is Miss Bowen’s affair, and mine.” 
Towne turned on him, his voice trembling 
with anger. 

“No,” the girl said, ‘Mr. Lawrence did 
everything in the world he could. When 
the fog came there was nothing we could do 
except to try to keep straight and find the 
Sabrina. We had no idea we were near 
shore when the storm struck us. We 
thought—we thought it was the end.”” She 
paused. ‘‘Mr. Lawrence suggested trying 
to get to Leighton. It was raining hard—it 
was cold—I said I’d rather stay there un- 
der the dinghy.” 

“And when the rain stopped ——” 

“T was asleep.” 

‘““___vou were asleep. And Mr. Law- 
rence?”’ Towne went on. 

“‘T was asleep too,’”’ Lawrence said, lean- 
ing forward in his chair, elbows on knees, 
staring at his clasped hands. “I siept un- 
til dawn.” 

Towne took a cigarette out of the box on 
the table, lit it, and exhaled a thin stream 
of smoke. 

“There’s only one thing you’ve forgot- 
ten,” he said—‘“‘the little birds that cov- 
ered you with leaves.” 

Lawrence looked up at him and got 
slowly out of his chair. He thought, 
“What’s he talking about? What does he 
mean?” He heard the girl speaking. 

“What do you mean? What can you 
mean?” Her voice was shaking. ‘“ Why 
are you asking all these questions? Don’t 
you believe what we say?” 
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inspiration for the stories came from? Un- 
derstand, I enjoyed my air gun very much, 
but I would have preferred that the manu- 
facturer conduct his sales campaign in a 
more direct and upright manner. I also 
suspect, but am not certain, that the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Nordic Su- 
premacy had a hand in the matter. If 
not, how can you explain the habitual hu- 
miliation of the redskins and the equally 
habitual triumph of the whites?” 

“It is beyond me, my boy.” 

“Fred Fearnot is another, papa. Noone 
will ever know how I admired his courage, 
coolness and decision in times of trial. But 
I have been disillusioned. Big business, 
papa, was behind that character—big busi- 
ness, papa, that wanted a steady supply of 
high-powered salesmen. And to think they 
would try to catch us while we’re young!”’ 

“And what else, Willie, are you discard- 
ing?” 

“More than I can think of now. Two 
others, however, stand out clearly. The 
Liberty Boys do not portray history, nor 
were their exploits narrated to while away 
the long winter evening. Back of it all 
lurks the sales-promotion department of 
the firecracker firm. When I first realized 
that the realm of boys’ literature had been 
invaded for such a purpose, I almost lost 
faith in man.” 

“‘ And the other?” 


“This was a blow, papa. Until the very 
last, I tried to believe that Nick Carter and 
Old Sleuth were just what they claimed to 
be—thrillers, penned by conscientious men 
who expressed what they really felt, with- 
out being influenced by anyone.” 

“Right you were, Willie; I swear it.” 


“Not at all, papa. The hand of the sub- , 


sidized press never was more clearly re- 
vealed. Nothing ever dealt the young 
people of the land heavier blow than those 
yarns. Can’t you see it? Devilment is al- 
ways found out and has to pay the penalty. 
Why couldn’t the professional reformers 
come right out and preach us a sermon? 
When I think of the times I restrained my- 
self from some harmless mischief, such as 
pilfering a watermelon or borrowing a few 
doughnuts, my blood boils. But, thank 
goodness, papa, I’m on to the game now.” 
—David B. Park. 


Uplife 


HE stars beheld in awe, the mountains 
trembled; 
The greatest Asses in the land assembled 
To figure out what really ailed the Masses— 
A term denoting all the other Asses. 


An Ass with ears as long as any other’s 
Declared, ‘‘ It’s just the War, my friends 
and brothers— 
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“Everything.” Towne bowed slightly. 
“Why should I doubt you?” 

“We spent the night under the dinghy. 
Is there anything terrible in that—except 
when you smile? Is that what you are sug- 
gesting—things—things that were never 
dreamed of? It’s not always that way, I 
tell you.” She paused. “It’s true. We 
slept under the dinghy. What else could we 
do? It was cold, wet.”” She looked Towne 
straight in the eyes and said slowly, delib- 
erately, ‘‘We kept each other warm.” 

Lawrence heard the other man catch his 
breath as if in pain. None of them spoke. 
The words hung above them, kept sound- 
ing in Lawrence’s brain. Suddenly he 
wanted to laugh. For that amazing state- 
ment was true—the whole truth—that was 
all there was to it. 

Towne got up from his chair. He stood 
staring into his empty glass. 

“They must be waiting,” he said in a 
queer voice. He set the glass down on the 
table. “Luncheon must be ready.” He 
did not look at them. Neither of them an- 
swered. He turned and went into the 
cabin. The door closed behind him. 

Lawrence went over and sat down near 
her on the broad seat. 

“T don’t want any lunch,” she said with- 
out looking at him. ‘“Hadn’t you better 
go in?” 

“No,” Lawrence said. “Listen, I’ve a 
better idea. Let’s goswimming instead.” 

“Swimming?” she said in a low voice. 

“Let’s go back,” he went on, “to the 
island. The dinghy’s still in the water. 
Now—while they’re at lunch. Have you 
got another bag?” 

“Another bag—yes.” 

“Put what you need in it.” 

“You mean ——” 

“T’ll leave a note for Mr. Braid. He can 
send in for the dinghy.” 

“You mean—and not come back?” she 
said. 

He stood up. “‘ Never! We'll go to Leigh- 
ton,” he said. ‘‘ We’ll take the train.” 

“But you’’—she looked out over the 
sea—‘“‘you can come back.” 

“No,” he said, “I can’t leave you, 
Bland.”’ But she would not look at him. 
“Ever.” She knew that now. He said, 
“Think! A desert island—cannibals ——”’ 

“That’s true.”” She turned and looked 
up at him. Her eyes were wet. She rose. 

“You won’t be long?”’ Lawrence said. 

“ne.” 

Silently they went along the deck. 


The War has quite demoralized the genus, 
Or species, kind, or family, Asinus.”’ 


Next rose an Ass, inordinately solemn, 

Who brayed, ‘‘ The stripe along our spinal 
column 

Denotes that we are prey to weird neuroses 

And horrible subliminal psychoses!” 


Another said, ‘‘Our turbulence and riot 

Result from lack of scientific diet ; 

So let us spread, through pamphlets and 
epistles, 

That slogan of our fathers, ‘Eat More 
Thistles!’”’ 


‘Not so,” a fourth objected; “all our worries, 
Our balky tendencies, our kicking flurries 
As I’ve been hearing on the club veranda 
Are caused by Secret Foreign Propaganda!”’ 


A fifth denounced Reactionary Forces, 

A sixth, a base conspiracy of horses, 

A seventh blamed unbridled legislation, 

And eighth and ninth, the Younger 
Generation. 


Then spoke a tenth: ‘Dear chasers after 
bubbles, 

You haven't touched the source of all our 
troubles 

Which still remains, my fellows, pals and 
bunkies, 

The sad, sad truth that all of us are 
Donkeys!” —Arthur Guiterman. 








When I got Mr. Stotesbury, Mr. Welsh 
and Mr. Waterall together and told them I 
was going to Holland to raise $3,000,000, 
they looked at me as though waiting for me 
to come to the point of the joke. 

“I am positive,” I declared, ‘‘that I can 
go to Holland and raise the money to build 
to Shreveport.” 

It was ten o’clock in the morning when 
this discussion started. We were stiil argu- 
ing at noon when we went to lunch in the 
private Drexel dining room, but I had failed 
to convince them that it was possible to go 
anywhere and raise money for an American 
railroad. They were positive it was the 
last investment in the world any foreigner 
wanted at this moment. As a matter of 
fact, they pointed out, those who owned 
such bonds would be glad to get rid of them 
at almost any price, and some were doing it. 

Yet if they were not swayed by my argu- 
ments I was certainly not swayed by theirs. 
All through luncheon I kept hammering 
away at what they were calling my crazy 
notion. I think I must either have worn 
them out or led them to believe my con- 
dition was such I was in need of a vacation, 
for Mr. Stotesbury finally said, in a con- 
ciliatory tone, “All right, Stilwell, go to 
Holland. You have worked hard and should 
havearest. Goto Holland, but for heaven’s 
sake do not speak of American railroads to 
anyone.” 

“But I want full authority to sell the 
securities if I get a chance to do it.” 

When we finished luncheon this phase of 
the matter was still unsettled. I lingered in 
Philadelphia, determined to gain my point, 
and finally, at dinner with Mr. Waterall 
end Mr. Lucas, after I had been there 
several days, I convinced them that even 
if I were on the wrong track it could do no 
harm to grant me the necessary authority 
to sell securities. With their approval the 
power of attorney was drawn up giving me 
the right to dispose of Arkansas Construc- 
tion Company securities at any price I 
thought adequate. And I left for Amster- 
dam within two weeks. 

Upon my arrival in the Dutch metropo- 
lis I got out a prospectus offering $3,000,- 
000 of stock at $100 a share. Obtaining a 
list of all the bankers in the city, I went 
from one office to another trying to interest 
them in the Arkansas Construction Com- 
pany and the work it was doing. Day 
after day all I received was their rebuffs. 
They told me how much their investors had 
lost in American securities, that they never 
expected to sell any more, and that anyone 
misguided enough to buy them was sure 
to suffer heavy losses. Different bankers 
would sit down and figure out how much of 
their clients’ money had been swept away 
in American railroad stocks. 


The Unforgettable Name 


At the end of two weeks I gave up. I 
made up my mind I could never get any 
money the way I was going about it. I 
remained in my hotel for two days, wonder- 
ing where I had ever got that hunch that I 
could pry $3,000,000 loose from these peo- 
ple. And I thought of my friends back in 
Kansas City and Philadelphia and how 
they would be laughing at me if they knew 
how badly things were going. It would be 
almost as hard to face the battery of “I 
told you so’s” as it would be to return 
empty-handed. 

When men are hard put to it their minds 
begin automatically to churn round and 
round in a scramble for something or other 
which might show them the way out of the 
wilderness. Mine did in this instance, and 
I grabbed at a memory which came stalk- 
ing out of the past. I thought of the young 
coffee merchant whom we had met years 
before as a fellow passenger on the Amster- 
dam. It wasn’t much to enthuse over, but 
almost anything looked good in this crisis. 
For more than an hour I tried to piece to- 
gether that unpronounceable name of his. 


THE SATURDAY 


I HAD A HUNCH 


(Continued from Page 26) 


It eluded me completely. The only thing I 
could remember about him, aside from his 
personal appearance, was that he was a 
coffee broker. 

“Well, at any rate, it’s a good thing he 
has such a funny name,” I reflected. ‘If I 
could see it in print I could easily recognize 
it. If he’s a coffee broker he’s a member of 
the Coffee Exchange, and if he’s a member 
of the Coffee Exchange his name appears 
on the membership roster.” 

In ten or fifteen minutes I was at the Cof- 
fee Exchange asking the doorman to let me 
see a list of the broker members. He handed 
it to me. I went over it and found the 
name of the man I was looking for—John 
de Geoijen— pronounced, as near as I could 
remember it, de Hoo-yen. I sent for him. 
He came out in a few moments and was 
quite delighted to see me. He remembered 
having met us on the voyage and said he 
had often thought of us, what we were do- 
ing, and so on. We went out to lunch to- 
gether, and on the way to the restaurant I 
roughly outlined in my mind a big surprise 
I was about to spring on him. 


A Professional Optimist 


When we had taken our places at the 
table and given our order to the waiter I 
came to the point without ceremony. “De 
Geoijen, how much are you making a 
year?” His expression showed the aston- 
ishment he felt at the abruptness of this 
question, but he apparently sensed some- 
thing out of the ordinary. 

“I’m making $3500 a year.” 

“Ts that a good income for Amsterdam?” 

“‘Darned good,” he laughed, pleased at 
the use of the American provincialism. 

“What would you think if you could get 
$5000 a year?” 

“‘T would think there was a Santa Claus.” 

“Well, there is one. I want you to give 
up the coffee business. I want you to come 
with me as Holland agent for the Guardian 
Trust Company on a three-year contract 
at $5000 a year. I’m going to open an 
office here and sell railroad securities and I 
want you to be in charge of it.’’ 

He did not answer immediately. After a 
few moments’ thought he said, ‘‘I’m going 
to be frank with you and say that if there’s 
anything on earth I know nothing about 
it’s selling railroad securities.” 

“ All right, I’ll stay here and instruct you 
until you do.” 

He still seemed to hesitate slightly and I 
brought my heavy artillery into action: 
“You'll be associated with the business 
leaders of the United States. Are you 
familiar with the names of our prominent 
men?” He told me he was, and I went on: 
“Well, our railroad has a marvelous list of 
directors—E. T. Stotesbury, the Philadel- 
phia banker, who is also a vice president; 
William Waterall, John Lowber Welsh, EF. 
Henry Barnes, and Fred Bronson, to name 
a few, and among our stockholders are 
Theodore Havemeyer, August Heckscher, 
Samuel Shipley, George M. Troutman and 
Winthrop Smith. Do you recognize any of 
those names?” 

“Yes, most of them.” 

“Then what do you say?” 

“T accept. And I'll say further that 
you’re the most cheerful person I’ve met in 
a long time.” 

De Geoijen also subscribed to the theory 
which seemed to be popular at that mo- 
ment with persons who knew me—namely, 
that I had a screw loose some place— but he 
signed the contract that afternoon, and 
two days later we rented a four-story brick 
building at 412 Herrangrandh for $400 a 
year. We furnished the downstairs for the 
office, the next floor with desks for clerks, 
if we were to have any, and the two upper 
stories Mr. de Geoijen fixed up as living 
quarters for himself. I admit I suffered 
some qualms now and then about what a 
laughingstock I would be with this $15,000 
contract and an office building on my hands 
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if no securities were sold; but in the event 
of such a calamity I was quite confident 


my mistakes would be palliated by the fact | 


that I had made none up to this point in 
the management of the Guardian Trust, 
which was then paying about 8 per cent 
dividends to the investors in that period of 
depression. 

De Geoijen had a splendid personality 
and was an extremely popular man, as I 
quickly learned. Standing about five feet 
six inches, with a blond mustache and a 
charming smile, he was a member of a good 
family of sturdy Dutch people, possessed a 
fine education and was well liked by his 
business associates and society people of 
Amsterdam. His frankness, good humor, 


even temper and obvious intellect were | 


such natural gifts that he would have been 
a pleasing figure in any company. I had 
ample opportunity to observe this when he 
came to the States in later years. 

A strong believer in the wisdom of mak- 
ing your own enthusiasm contagious, I 
spent hours explaining to De Geoijen, who 
also had a remarkable memory and keen 
vision, how I had set my heart on building 
to deep water and what it meant to the 
farmers of the Middle West. 

“The situation is calamitous,’ I told 
him. ‘‘The farmers are selling their corn 
for fifteen cents and their wheat for thirty- 
five. The packing houses of Kansas City 
are not doing anything like what they 
should. And why? Simply because we are 
bottled up in the hinterland, with no outlet 
to the seaboard, except at ruinous rates.” 
Pausing impressively to let the facts sink 
home, I’d cap my argument with its piéce 
de résistance: “This railroad is going to 
bring the West the greatest prosperity it 
has ever known, and those who build it will 
go down in history.”” Of course this was a 
pat on the back for me, too, but I had to 
cast modesty to the four winds in the mold- 
ing of an able ally. 


Sold to the Editors 


In about a week I had De Geoijen talking | 


my own language and as much pepped up 
over the salvation of the Western farmers 
as though he and all his people traced their 
ancestry straight to the Mayflower. 

“Well, now that I’ve grasped the situa- 
tion, let’s start in and push our road,” De 
Geoijen said at length. ‘Most of the 
Amsterdam brokerage houses publish their 
own financial papers for distribution to 
their customers. I know nearly all the 
editors of these papers and I think you and 
I ougnt to have a talk with them.” 

So he began introducing me to the 
financial writers as fast as he could bring 
them around to our office, and I would fill 
them full of railroad statistics. I knew 
what many of the lines had cost and had 
a fair idea of the amount of water they 
carried in their stock, and I proved to these 
men that at the price at which I was selling 
securities in our railroad the investors 
would be getting them at less than they 
would have to pay for shares of companies 
in the hands of receivers. 

I showed them also that our road was be- 
ing built for less than it had taken to con- 
struct others, that it was financed for less 
and that it was bound to be a great suc- 
cess because it ran through fertile country 
and was the shortest route to all points it 
reached, being as straight as a crow flies. 

The financial editors being sold on the 
idea and agreeing to give us their help, De 


Geoijen and I decided the time was ripe | 


to offer our $3,000,000 issue. The day be- 
fore the sale was to take place I was called 
to Berlin on an urgent matter in connection 
with a similar campaign I had planned for 
that city. As all our arrangements had 
been worked out carefully in advance and 
as nothing much could be done on the day 
of the sale except to take in subscriptions 
anyway, I left Amsterdam feeling pretty 
certain there would be no hitch. I was 
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oN 


Theres no 
SUBSTITUTE 


fOr HOME FOIKS 


And that’s the way it is with Oh 
Henry!—the candy made the 
home-made way—generous, 
rough-hewn, big-hearted. Folks 
who have tried this good candy 
can’t see any other kind. For they 
know Oh Henry! is made just the 
way they’d make it themselves, 
of the very things that come right 
out of the home pantry and ice 
box. We make no secret of Oh 
Henry’s recipe—here it is: 





FUDGE CENTER: 1'4 cups pure cane 
sugar; 'y teaspoon creamery butter; 
1 cup rich, full cream milk; 1 cup 
corn syrup; white of one egé¢ 

CARAMEL LAYER: 4 teaspoons 
creamery butter;1'4 cups corn syrup; 
3 cups rich, full cream milk; \4 tea 
spoon salt 

PEANUT LAYER: 3 cups prime No. 1 
Spanish whole nuts, roasted in oil 
(hulls removed) 

CHOCOLATE COATING: Melt 
one pound pure milk chocolate 


So when you ask for (or pick out) 
Oh Henry! at the candy counter, 
you know you're getting candy 
made the home-made way. 





CANDY MADE THE HOME-MADE WAY 
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therefore astounded to receive a telegram 
from my new agent the next day, reading: 

“‘Sale of issue most colossal failure. Only 
eight subscriptions taken. Whole under- 
taking looks hopeless now, as it will be im- 
possible to offer securities second time 
when they have failed once. What shall 
I do?” 

I wired back: “There is always a first 
time in anything. The next will be the first 
time on this issue. Will be back on next 
train to take another shot at it.” 

Upon my return I learned that De Geoi- 
jen, after I had started for Berlin, had de- 
cided that it would be better for us to make 
our appeal to the wealthy people of Holland 
and had written in a note at the bottom of 
our advertisement: “No subscription for 
less than 20,000 guilders received.’’ I re- 
vised this clause to read “‘1000 guilders”’ 
and reinserted the advertisement. I also 
gave out a statement to the newspapers 
that it had always been my intention to 
allow the public in on this stock sale and 
that the original restrictive clause had been 
inserted without my approval. Hundreds 
of potential investors read this announce- 
ment and their interest was perhaps height- 
ened by the fact that they would now be 
permitted to participate in an issue from 
which they had been excluded heretofore. 

When the securities were offered the 
second time the entire issue was taken in 
twenty-seven minutes and in one hour went 
to a premium of 25 per cent in the market. 
And the $3,000,000 I had sought was now 
at hand. It had taken three months to do it. 

Not once during the time I had been in 
Holland had I written to my friends back 
home to explain what I was doing or to 
give them any information other than the 
fact that I was having a good time and 
hoped by some hook or crook to pull 
things through. Now that my immediate 
job there had been finished, I decided to 
remain secretive for a while longer and not 
even let them know the sailing date for my 
return voyage. But I was eager to get 
back and closed up the remaining details 
with all possible speed. 


Proof for the Skeptics 


On the stroke of nine o’clock of a morning 
a few weeks later I entered the Drexel 
offices in Philadelphia and presented my- 
self to Mr. Stotesbury. He looked up in 
surprise as I entered, smiled genially and 
said, “‘ Well, Stilwell, I suppose you raised 
that $3,000,000.” 

“T did, Mr. Stotesbury,”’ I replied, with 
all the calmness I could muster. 

He assumed a bantering tone. “You 
know you have it, do you?” 

“——_ 

“What I want to know is, do the Dutch 
peopie know you have it?” 

“They certainly do, and I want to draw 
a draft on the Bank of Amsterdam for 
$500,000.” 

“That is a good honest desire, and I 
commend you. I rather need $500,000, so 
I guess I will draw a draft with you.” 

“T am not joking, Mr. Stotesbury; the 
money is there.” 

“Yes, I haven't the slightest doubt in the 
world the money is there, and a good deal 
more; but the thing is, can you get it away 
from there with a draft for $500,000?” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of Mr. Welsh, who usually put in an 
appearance at the Drexel offices at that 
hour. After Mr. Welsh and I had shaken 
hands, Mr. Stotesbury said to him, “‘Stil- 
well says he wants to draw a draft on the 
Bank of Amsterdam for $500,000.” 

“IT don’t blame him a bit for that. I’d 
like to draw a draft on the Bank of Am- 
sterdam, the Bank of England or any other 
bank for $500,000. It’s just what I need,” 
Mr. Welsh replied, with a wry fave. 

We sat chatting for quite a while about 
different things, but always when our talk 
veered around to Amsterdam they were 
skeptical. 

‘Gentlemen, you think I’m joking about 
th’s,” I protested. “I’m not joking. I’m 
dead serious about it.” 


THE SATURDAY 


Their reply to that solemn declaration 
was: ‘‘Let’s go to lunch,” which we did. I 
continued talking, but nothing I could say 
would convince them the money was on 
deposit. Finally, becoming a little pro- 
voked, I ceased harping on it and decided 
the only thing to do was to furnish the 
concrete proof. After leaving them I took 
the necessary steps to procure it, and next 
day presented to them a cable in reply to 
one I had sent, confirming the fact that 
my draft would be good for $500,000. 
Then they believed me. 

In that panic year, 1893, the Kansas City 
Southern built one-third of the total of new 
railroad mileage in the United States, in- 
cluding yards and sidetracks. Financial 
commentators said that the sale of our 
stock in Holland helped to turn the gold 
shipments toward these shores. Whether 
this is true I do not know; I know simply 
that the newspapers said it was. 


The Promoter's Share 


Before leaving Holland I had arranged 
with a prominent Dutch banker—a Mr. 
Titsing—to become one of our vice presi- 
dents and with a Mr. Bloomburg to become 
a director. Looking to the future, I had 
also lined up a splendid crowd of Dutch 
investors who agreed to buy our bonds, 
with a stock bonus, at a fixed price as soon 
as we needed the money. A day or so pre- 
ceding my departure Mr. Titsing and Mr. 
Bloomburg, with one or two of their busi- 
ness associates, came in to pay me a fare- 
well visit at my office. 

“Stilwell, we all appreciate the fight 
you’ve put up against such heavy odds and 
we’re glad to be interested with you. Now, 
we want to ask one question, and we hope 
you won’t feel that we’re prying into your 
personal affairs.” 

“Fire away,’’ I told them. 

“We are curious to know how much 
promotion stock all you principals in this 
deal get—that is, how much Mr. Martin 
gets, and Mr. Stotesbury, and you. We 
want a frank answer. It won’t make the 
slightest difference about our commitments. 
We have agreed to take the bonds and we 
are going to take them, but we’d just like 
to know.” 

“Gentlemen, I have not one share of 
promotion. Neither has Mr. Martin and 
neither has Mr. Stotesbury; nor has either 
one of them intimated to me they wanted 
any. All of us have felt that it is compensa- 
tion enough to be connected with a railroad 
which is being honestly built.” 

Mr. Titsing looked over toward Mr. 
Bloomburg and winked. I saw it and 
resented it. 

“TI know what you're thinking of, Mr. 
Titsing. You’re saying to yourself that 
what I’m telling you is the finest line of hot 
air you’ve ever heard and you don’t believe 
a word of it. But I want to set you straight 
about something, and it’s this: If you think 
I’m lying I don’t want to deal with you. 
I now insist that you pick out three of your 
own auditors and send them back with me, 
and when we get to Kansas City I will turn 
over every book I have to them, since the 
beginning of the railroad, and will leave 
town until they have finished the work of 
auditing them. There is not a single paper 
or document they cannot have. I will issue 
orders allowing them to investigate the 
thing from the grass roots.” 

They saw I had been hit in a vital spot 
and wasn’t bluffing, so they selected three 
of their most capable auditors and arranged 
for them to return to the United States 
with me. A Mr. Visscher was one of the 
trio; the names of the other two I have for- 
gotten. I opened our entire set of accounts 
to them and left town for two weeks in 
order that the charge could not be made 
that I was influencing them. At the end of 
that time they sent word to me that their 
report was complete and on its way to 
Holland. They did not tell me what the 
nature of their findings was, being ethically 
bound to say nothing until their employers 
had received the report. Within a few 
days they themselves were about ready to 
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leave for home, but I asked Mr. Visscher, 
to whom I had taken a strong liking, if he 
wouldn’t like to remain and become con- 
nected with the road. He accepted my 
invitation and entered our employ. I ad- 
vanced him from one position to another 
and he finally became treasurer of the 
Kansas City Southern, remaining in that 
position until year before last, when he 
died. 

About two weeks after the two other 
auditors had reached Holiand I received a 
cablegram from De Geoijen, reading: “‘We 
hold $40,000 of yours. What shall we do 
with it?” 

I replied: 

“Don’t know where in thunder you got 
$40,000, but if you have it, cable it over.” 

It seemed that a syndicate of Dutch in- 
vestors, of which Titsing and Bloomburg 
were members, had made a pretty fine 
profit in our securities and were so ashamed 
of having doubted my statement about 
promotion stock that they had each chipped 
in toward a personal gift for me, which 
this mysterious $40,000 was. I accepted 
their present with thanks and used it to 
build a mission house in Hell’s Half Acre, a 
no man’s land of poverty near the packing 
houses in Kansas City. It was an unregen- 
erate spot. Children were taught to steal, 
families lived in filth and poverty, and it 
was as much as one’s life was worth to ven- 
ture into the district after dark. I named 
the mission the Bethlehem Night School. 
It was equipped with free baths for the 
youngsters, had a kindergarten where chil- 
dren could be left while their mothers were 
at work, to be returned in the evening to 
their parents sweet and clean, perhaps with 
new frocks and shoes. There were cooking 
and sewing classes for the mothers, and com- 
petent persons in charge to help the unhappy 
people of the neighborhood with their many 
problems. That $40,000 subscribed by a 
group of Dutchmen because they had 
doubted one man’s word was the means of 
educating 400 children, at least one-half of 
whom eventually went through college and 
entered lucrative positions. It often seemed 
to me that if nothing else had come out of 
the building of the Kansas City Southern 
but the redemption of Hell’s Half Acre and 
the diversion of so many young lives to the 
right channels, it would all have been 
worth while. 

By 1896 the railroad had progressed 
rapidly. In recognition of the gallant way 
our friends in Holland had come to bat in 
the pinch, I decided to call our principal 
town site Mena, after the pet name they 
used for their sovereign, Queen Wilhelmina. 
We were then in the thick of our town-site 
work, and this spot, about midway between 
the northern and southern extremities of 
Arkansas and only fifteen miles or so from 
the Oklahoma border, had the makings of a 
fine commercial city and was an excellent 
division point for the line, as there was no 
railroad for eighty miles on either side. It 
was also a rich agricultural s° «tion in the 
mountains, and the climate was ideal. 
Forty miles of grade north of the place still 
had to be completed when it occurred to 
me that the right moment was at hand for 
our final booming campaign. The streets— 
named after my friends, as usual—had 
been laid out and the town was all ready 
for us to furnish it with the right kind of 
population. 


A Mile a Day 


Fred Hornbeck, who is now the town- 
site man for the Kansas City, Mexico and 
Orient, was my chief operator, and a re- 
markable man on the job he was. In all 
my long business career I have never known 
a man endowed with a greater natural 
ability to carry out a superior officer’s 
orders than was Fred Hornbeck. He didn’t 
argue, he didn’t try to think up better sug- 
gestions, he didn’t make an issue of the 
difficulties confronting him, but he just 
went out and did things, with no alibis if he 
failed to get exactly what he wanted. In 
this instance I had told Fred that I wanted 
interest stirred up all through Minnesota, 
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Iowa, Wisconsin and Nebraska, so he had 
his town-site agents go through those 
states telling the people what a wonderfu! 
new town Mena was going to be. 

The fact that we were forty miles away 
from Mena at this moment suggested an 
idea to me. I could set forty days as our 
goal for reaching the town and then arrange 
our building program to provide for the 
construction of exactly one mile of track a 
day. This would attract the attention of 
the newspapers. We had forty miles to go 
and forty days in which to doit. Of course, 
we could go a mile and a half a day if we 
wanted to, but that didn’t sound nearly as 
interesting as the other thing. 

The newspapers took to it splendidly, 
treating it as a sort of race against time. 
Each day I would let the Associated Press 
know that we had carried out our part of 
the schedule and that the Kansas City 
Southern was now one mile nearer Mena 
than it had been the day before. It was 
something like Sheridan’s ride. One morn- 
ing the public would read that the road was 
only eighteen miles away from Mena and 
the next morning it was seventeen. 

People began rushing to Mena in ad- 
vance of the day, now rapidly approaching, 
on which the Kansas City Southern would 
complete the final lap of its forty-mile dash 
to this much-publicized town. Our trains 
would carry them as far as the line had 
progressed, from which point they would 
continue the journey afoot or in wagons 
which were waiting in anticipation of this 
new business. It being to our advantage to 
have them come early and stay late, we had 
lunch wagons stationed along the way and 
tents they could sleep in for twenty-five 
cents a night. Each day saw such increas- 
ing additions to the handful of eariy strag- 
glers that by the time the last mile was 
completed there were fully 1000 persons 
camping over the town site and along the 
approaches. Thus Mena got under way 
with a population of that size and grew 
steadily. 


Approximately a Namesake 


It is obviously to the interest of a rail- 
road that it pass through as many thriving 
centers as possible. As a community’s 
prosperity is dependent to a large extent 
upon the class and character of the people 
who inhabit it, I was anxious to make 
Mena, our division point, a settling place 
for the energetic, up-and-going type. The 
hcokworm disease was prevalent through 
the South at the time, and I was fearful 
that if I encouraged the people of the 
near-by districts to come to Mena I would 
soon find the town going through the same 
process of stagnation which had afflicted 
many of the districts as an aftermath of the 
appearance of this dread malady. So I 
made a special drive on Northerners and 
lured such a lot of them to Mena that 
within three years they were in the vast 
majority. At the next national election 
these Northern settlers put up their own 
candidate for Congress and to the amaze- 
ment of the entire country sent a Re- 
publican to Congress from a district which 
heretofore had scarcely known of the ex- 


istence of any other party than the Demo-. 


cratic. My favorite interpretation of the 
incident used to be that the Kansas City 
Southern broke the Solid South. 

We were opening up numerous towns 
through this section, and I wanted to name 
one of them after my Dutch friend, De 
Geoijen. He had made frequent trips to 
this country in the meantime, had met 
many Americans and was popular. His 
acquaintances here had long since given 
up trying to pronounce his name correctly 
and were content to call him De Queen. 
So I decided that in naming a town in his 
honor I would call it De Queen, since it 
would have been a terrible handicap for 
any place to start life with if it were labeled 
De Geoijen, to say nothing of what might 
happen to mail addressed to it. The town 
I selected was a place fifty or sixty miles 
south of Mena. After it had been duly 
christened I took De Geoijen down there 
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to see it on the occasion of his next visit to 
America. 

“Johnnie, this town is named for you,” 
I told him. 

“How strange!” he mused. “Suppose I 
should name my boy John and say, ‘ Arthur, 
I have named my boy after you and called 
him John.’ I take it you might wonder 
what was the matter with John’s father. 
There is just as much sense in naming this 
town De Queen after me.” But he was 
laughing and I knew he was not displeased 
with the little attention. 

The Arkansas Construction Company’s 
money was practically all spent by the time 
we reached Mena. But I had reckoned on 
this day, and in February of 1896 had gone 
over to Holland again to see my Dutch in- 
vestors regarding their earlier assurance 
that they would take the bonds as soon as I 
needed the money. I found them ready to 
live up to their agreement and arranged 


THE RESTRAINT OF PROSPERITY 


The real irony of this evolution, however, 
is the fact that only those industries most 
nearly conforming to the economic ideal of 
1890 are failing to share in the benefits of 
present-day prosperity. Agriculture, coal 
and textiles are the three outstanding ex- 
amples. Competition in each of them is 
free and untrammeled. There is no limit on 
production, and in each instance it is far in 
excess of the nation’s needs. Prices, as a 
consequence, are low—too low in many in- 
stances to pay interest on the capital in- 
vested. Wages calculated in terms of 
annual per-capita earnings are on the same 
scale. Jobs are at a premium. Instead of 
the full dinner pail that was promised the 
worker if only the control and regulation of 
competition could be halted, poverty stalks 
in the mining towns and the textile com- 
munities, and men are often hungry in the 
midst of plenty. 

In view of these demonstrable facts, it 
has seemed to me that a great deal of time 
and energy is being wasted in discussions 
of the effect of the Sherman Act, based on 
interests which are still subjects of dispute, 
whether they ought to be or not. As Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of 
Labor, I have been in position to observe 
the operations of the law from the point of 
view of the national welfare, and in recent 
years I have been driven to the conclusion 
that it has become a definite and visible 
barrier to the continued growth of pros- 
perity. 

It is not my purpose to express any opin- 
ion as to the detail of the changes that 
should be made in it, but I believe the time 
has come for a codperative effort to bring it 
into line with the economic thought and 
conditions of our times. I am also of the 
opinion that this would prove to be a rela- 
tively simple task if we could apply to it the 
energies now being used to combat its 
influence in separate channels. 


The Gage of Battle 


So long as the effort is divided and con- 
ducted as a matter of special interest, how- 
ever, we might as well recognize the fact 
that no progress is to be made save in the 
direction of further complication. That has 
been the unvarying experience for nearly 
forty years. As long ago as 1914 efforts 
were made to improve the law by the Clay- 
ton Act and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, the former being designed specifically 
to uphold the contention that a human be- 
ing is not a commodity or an article of 
commerce. Yet we find the Clayton Act 
denounced as having failed of its purpose 
and as being disregarded or misunderstood 
in a resolution introduced at the last session 
of the American Federation of Labor, while 
both acts are criticized, as ‘‘ questionable 
improvements” which ‘‘ muddled the situa- 
tion,” by Mr. William B. MacColl, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 


THE SATURDAY 


with them to buy $3,000,000 of bonds at 
76, with a bonus of ten shares of stock with 
each bond. Allowing for the 6 per cent 
financing charge of the trust company as 
fiscal agent, this would net me about 
$2,100,000, the entire sum to be turned over 
to our treasury within ninety days or so. 
With the necessary money thus pro- 
vided for, I bought rails and ties and other 
materials and sent the grading outfits on 
their way to finish the railroad to Shreve- 
port as fast as they could. About the time 
I had all the contracts let—and I never 
went ahead of my money— Mr. Bryan was 
nominated for President by the Democrats 
on the free-silver ticket and the great panic 
started. The banking world was in a tur- 
moil. People sold securities as fast as they 
could, and day after day the stock market 
reflected the nation-wide feeling of un- 
certainty. Loans were called and there 
was no way of paying them, for the banks 


(Continued from Page 21) 


It is hardly necessary to say that legisla- 
tion for the proper regulation and control of 
business should not become a battleground 
for special interests, yet that has been the 
most noticeable effect of a great dea! of it, 
viewed from the sidelines. This has been 
particularly apparent in the coal industry, 
but it is not confined to any one group, or 
even to disputes arising directly under the 
Sherman Act. We see it cropping up before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
delay the consolidation of railroads. The 
nature of the conflict here is to my mind a 
further indication that the time is ripe for 
a revision of our business legislation. In 
spite of the far-reaching nature of the pro- 
posals for consolidation, it is significant 
that there has been no public protest. 


A Price That is Fair 


I think it would be fair to say that there 
has been a rather complete reversal of posi- 
tion as between the public and the organiza- 
tions of capital and labor in the past few 
years. The people, in other words, are now 
far more progressive in many respects than 
either business or labor. This is well illus- 
trated in the question of price, and price 
has an important bearing on the future of 
those industries which are now in need of 
modernization. In hundreds of instances it 
has been proved that the well-paid Amer- 
ican workman considers the price of any 
article or service today in the light of its 
value to him. Wherever he has been lifted 
above the living-wage line, he is inclined to 
measure service, in other words, rather than 
the cost. He has discovered that the con- 
tinuance of high wages depends on a fair 
profit in every business transaction, and if 
for no other reason than that of self-interest 
he is no longer protesting against the profits 
of corporations. 

At the risk of laboring this point, I should 
like to note that the only exceptions to this 
attitude on the part of the general buying 
public are to be found in the industries such 
as coal, where profits have been reduced al- 
most te the vanishing point. The fact is 
that the prices charged for any product are 
of secondary interest, and the profits made 
by its producers even more remotely so, 
while the supply is regular, the industry 
stabilized and the product kept up to a 
uniformly high standard. The things that 
stir up suspicion of profiteering are sharp 
fluctuations in quality, supply and price, 
and constant labor troubles. An industry 
suffering perpetually from these troubles 
does not have the confidence of the public, 
and it is therefore subjected to a pressure 
for price reduction which never enters into 
the relations between the buying public and 
more healthy industries. 

My purpose in setting forth these consid- 
erations is not to argue that we should have 
an upward revision of prices in our ailing 
industries, but only to meet the arguments 
of those who contend that the public will 
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refused to give currency, except ten dollars 
a day, to any one depositor. Bills were paid 
in clearing-house certificates. 

I watched the lowering skies of un- 
certainty with increasing anxiety. How 
soon were we to be engulfed in this storm 
which was now breaking all about us? And 
my answer to that question was destined 
to come even sooner than I had expected. 

At the height of all the confusion in the 
banking world a cablegram came to me 
saying that it would be impossible for my 
Holland friends to take the bonds until 
after the election, and that they never could 
assume the obligation at all if Bryan beat 
McKinley. My directors received the news 
with consternation. And I was again face 
to face with one of the great crises of my 
life. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stilwell and Mr. Crowell. The next 
will appear in the January fourteenth issue. 


not stand for higher prices. The American 
public will stand for any price that is fair. 
It wants only to be assured that this price 
is honestly and properly divided between 
capital and labor, and that the bulk of it is 
not wasted in competitive wars of benefit to 
ne one. But if the experience of other in- 
dustries is worth anything, there is no 
reason to believe that modernization of our 
weak industries would entail higher prices. 
In my opinion it would be possible to re- 
duce the average yearly prices even in 
coal, if we could so alter our business laws 
as to facilitate an intelligent reorganization 
of this industry. 

I make this statement with full knowl- 
edge that no other American industry is 
faced by a more complicated set of prob- 
lems than those besetting the mining of 
bituminous coal. It is known generally | 
that it suffers from overproduction, but I | 
doubt if the average citizen is aware of cer- | 
tain other conditions and of the extent to | 
which they influence the whole fabric of na- | 
tional prosperity. As I have pointed out, 
the industry conforms perfectly to the 
economic thinking of 1890. There are ap- | 
proximately 1500 separate corporations and | 
partnerships engaged in the mining of soft | 
coal, not including the so-called wagon 
rnines operated as an occasional side issue | 
when local or strike conditions make them 
profitable. If we had only 250 companies, 
all the needs of competition would be served 
just as well, and in addition it would be pos- 
sible to make efforts at stabilization which | 
are now impossible. 





A Universal Burden 


In Illinois alone the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports a total of 338 
coal mines with railroad tipples, and 694 
wagon mines. 

In one recent year—1924—the shipping 
mines produced a little more than 70,000 
000 tons. To get this production they 
averaged 139 working days, but only 55 
per cent of them operated for that aver- 
age, and 10 per cent were in operation only 
sixty days during the year. The bureau 
has estimated that ii the largest 84 of these 
338 mines had operated for 300 days, they 
could have produced 77,733,800 tons of 
coal, or more than 7,000,000 tons above 
the production obtained by the shipping 
group and 5,000,000 tons more than was 
produced by both the shipping and local 
wagon mines in the year given. 

A few years ago I pointed out in an ad- 
dress to the American Mining Congress 
that this means a waste of capital which, | 
directly or indirectly, constitutes a burden 
on every mining company in the state. This 
burden is shared directly by the miners, 
who are scrambling over an insufficient 
number of jobs. It is reflected directly on 
the merchants and professional men of the 
mine communities and indirectly on every 
business house in the United States with 
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national distribution of its product. When 
this situation is multiplied by all the other 
large coal-producing states—where condi- 
tions are just as bad, if not worse—we can 
get some idea of what it costs the nation to 
support the 1890 types of competition. And 
even this is only a partial picture of the im- 
mediate effect. 

A great deal is said and written about the 
oversupply of miners in the soft-coal fields, 
but there is very little understanding of the 
reason for it. Anyone who is familiar with 
industrial communities may ascertain it for 
himself. 

Go into a steel town, for example, and 
count the number of schools, churches and 
stores in relation to the number of em- 
ployes in the mills. Check up on the num- 
ber of workers in the local electric light and 
gas plants and in a score of the small mis- 
cellaneous factories that always thrive in 
the neighborhood of a profitable and going 
industry. Then make a similar count in a 
mining town, and the oversupply of miners 
will be explained. We have now at least 
300,000 more of them than we need, because 
in the vast majority of mining communities 
there is nothing for them to do except mine 
coal. It is still true that some of the mining 
population of this country is living without 
electric light and other modern facilities, 
although the companies which have put in 
electrical equipment now supply the homes 
of the miners. Gas for lighting and cooking 
is still a luxury except where there is nat- 
ural gas. 


A Survival of Feudalism 


This is not because the demands of the 
miners differ from those of any other Amer- 
ican workingmen, but because they cannot 
afford to pay for such facilities out of their 
annual earnings. The situation from the 
point of view of the retail merchant is com- 
plicated still more by the company-store 
system, which is a relic of feudalism. It 
may have been an essential convenience in 
bygone years, when new towns were laid 
out in the wilderness solely to house the 
miners of coal. But the modern industry 
does everything in its power to build up its 
community by encouraging the opening of 
stores, the building of schools and churches, 
the construction of good roads and even the 
founding of new factories which will help it 
to attract and hold skilled workers. 

Such a policy is particularly necessary for 
any industry of a seasonal nature. If it can 
attract other plants, the community will 
eventually achieve a balance providing a 
permanent pool of labor. When there is no 
such balance, we have such records as the 
85 per cent annual labor turnover reported 
by the soft-coal mines of Illinois. Even 
with an oversupply, in other words, it is a 
continuous employment problem today to 
get miners. 


Whether you take the point of view that 
it is because the run has all that it requires 
materialistically, or whether you take the 
point of view that human nature is com- 
pounded of materia! and idealistic desires, 
one thing is certain—the American of to- 
day is a peaceable fellow and has had all the 
fighting he wants. 

Now once more I must make myself very 
clear. Between all nations, of course, there 
is constant misunderstanding, as a rule, 
dislike, and inevitably the going up and 
down of the specter of falsehood. The in- 
telligent American realizes all this and does 
not, I think, expect an exception to be made 
in his own case short of the millennium; but 
he feels, as I said before, that added << this 
ordinary misunderstanding, dislike and 
falsehood are, where the European is con- 
cerned, extraordinary misunderstanding, 
dislike and falsehood, due, as I said before, 
to extraordinarily wounding premises, and 
couched, as I have said before, and several 
times, in extraordinarily wounding terms. 


THE SATURDAY 


In some of our more prosperous coal- 
mining communities extraordinary efforts 
have been made to supply a welfare pro- 
gram to keep the workers happy and con- 
tented. Without criticizing the intent of 
this movement, I think it may be said that 
no amount of welfare can take the place of 
economic independence as a stimulant to 
prosperity. Experience in other industries 
and throughout history shows that any em- 
ployer who attempts to direct the lives of 
all his workers is assuming a tremendous 
burden. 


Ignoring its Own Future 


From the modern point of view of busi- 
ness management alone, coal is tackling 
more than any one organization can handle. 
A great deal of the intelligence in its man- 
agement is being spread over a wide range 
of other businesses which have no relation 
whatever to the mining and distribution of 
coal. The problems properly within the 
scope of the industry are sufficient in num- 
ber and variety to occupy the best available 
commercial, engineering and scientific tal- 
ent. 

How this spreading out of effort ties into 
the national welfare may be illustrated by 
the estimate, which I venture to make from 
personal observation, that thousands of 
additional stores and shops could be sup- 
ported in the bituminous mining towns of 
this country if we could stabilize the indus- 
try and take it out of nonassociated enter- 
prises. 

When I was a boy, working in the steel 
mills at Sharon, Pennsylvania, the dwell- 
ings that brought a premium were those 
nearest the mills. I can remember trudging 
in the snow on bitter cold mornings for 
twenty-five minutes to reach my work. A 
few weeks ago I drove through the vicinity 
and discovered that most of the employes— 
even the young fellows—are now working 
in towns as far away as fourteen miles over 
the Ohio line. They get to work comforta- 
bly in about the same time in their automo- 
biles or by bus, but the majority of the 
miners are still huddled in shacks as close 
as they can get to the mines. 

I commend this comparison to the lead- 
ers of the motor car and construction in- 
dustries and the builders of roads, wherever 
it may be stated that the coal industry 
must work out its own salvation. It is a 
national problem, not one to be met by a 
single industry or by any one state or group 
of states. From that point of view the 
Sherman Act is a barrier to the develop- 
ment of every industry, even those which 
have not found the law an obstacle to con- 
solidation. They may have ample capital 
and a free hand to expand in some direc- 
tions, but they cannot go into the mine 
towns until production and employment 
are stabilized. When that is accomplished, 
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the services of civilization not now enjoyed 
by the miners will furnish plenty of em- 
ployment for the present excess of miners. 

There is still another and even more im- 
portant angle of the coal situation, how- 
ever. As mining is conducted today, we 
deplete our coal supply 1,000,000,000 tons 
every year in order to get our requirement 
of 600,000,000 tons. In some instances we 
lose not only the four tons in ten which are 
left in the mines as pillars but through 
faulty and uneconomic methods we make 
it impossible except at enormous expense 
to get at other veins which may be bad!7 
needed some day. 

While other industries are working out 
methods of conservation and employing re- 
search workers to find more economic ways 
of using their product, coal is ignoring its 
own future as well as that of the rest of the 
country in the heedless pace of competition 
at any price. 

In 1890 it was feared that if corporations 
were permitted to keep on growing they 
would soon gobble up and destroy our 
natural resources. It was assumed that the 
way to protect these holdings was to open 
the door to unrestrained competition. A 
perfect comparison of the two systems is 
offered in the present status of the steel and 
coal industries. Economic conditions com- 
pelled the development of internal control 
in steel. The demand for many years was 
so much greater than the supply that it was 
relatively a simple matter to obtain large 
amounts of capital. Even a small plant 
could not be built on a shoestring, and 
economy dictated consolidation and the 
building of increasingly large units. 


Dividends and Good Wages 


If the steel industry were operated today 
on the principles controlling the operation 
of our soft-coal mines, it would have equal 
overproduction, and this would be at- 
tended by all the troubles of price cutting 
and unemployment now experienced in the 
coal industry. 

It is true that we hear a great deal of 
complaint from steel men about prices, but 
it is to be noted that a healthy majority of 
the producing companies are paying inter- 
est on their bonds, dividends on their 
stocks and good wages to their employes. 
We seem finally to have passed through the 
era of strikes in this industry, and relations 
between workers and employers are now 
for the most part on a human and enlight- 
ened basis. There are not many reports of 
poverty and distress in the steel communi- 
ties, even when production runs month 
after month at only 70 per cent of the ca- 
pacity of the mills. 

Even in this industry, however, where 
self-control may be said to have reached a 
higher stage than in any other, it should be 
noted that the Sherman Act is still a barrier 
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I do not think the American is wasting 
away for lack of being loved, and certainly 
he does not want anyone to love him who 
cannot do so spontaneously; but he feels 
that if he could explain himself, most of the 
extraordinary element connected with the 
present dislike of him would disappear and 
everyone could settle down to the nice old- 
fashioned, and in comparison, comfortable, 
lies, common to mankind, misunderstand- 
ings and hatreds. The American would like 
to be permitted entrance into the ordinary 
circle of gossip of the world. It is a social 
question fundamentally, if you wish to put 
it that way. Yes, most things are. At all 
events, the American would like to be rid 
of 50 per cent of the present point of view; 
he would be willing to put up with the re- 
maining 50 per cent. 

What this extraordinary 50 per cent is— 
and it is the heart of my argument—why it 
is especially wounding and irritating, I shali 
have to put off until! later, for there are other 
things to discuss first, and first among them 


is the persistent and vicious superstition ex- 
tant in Europe that the American is pecul- 
iarly antagonistic to advice; a superstition 
working so automatically that the slightest 
protest on the part of the American against 
what he considers unfair advice is immedi- 
ately regarded as evidence of his egregious 
failing. His case, in short, must be heard in 
camera; he is subject to Star Chamber 
methods. 

Already, no doubt, many who have read 
so far will have called out, after the last 
paragraph in which I mentioned the average 
intelligent American’s feeling, that there 
are unique features to his charges: ‘‘ How 
absurdly sensitive! How self-conscious! 
How puffed up with his own importance to 
think that Europe confers on him an especial 
dislike!”’ and there will be added, without 
doubt, that eminently handy, but as usually 
employed, meaningless phrase: “‘Inferior- 
ity complex.”’ Well, outside of the fact that 
it is no evidence of an inferiority complex to 
reply, even heatedly, toa man who calls you, 
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to consolidations which should be in the 
public interest. There is some talk now, for 
example, of building another big tube mill. 
Our present tube capacity is sufficient to 
meet the demands of the country in six 
months of steady operation. If we had 
legislation designed to encourage consolida- 
tions which might be shown to be economi- 
cally sound, it would be possible thereby to 
reduce unemployment and to increase prof- 
its without increasing prices. 


Weak Spots in Prosperity 


In former years it was the custom to say 
that the Sherman Act had failed to prevent 
consolidations. We looked only at those 
which had been brought about in accord- 
ance with the law and the few that had been 
dissolved or forbidden by the courts. But 
we know now that the effect of all this re- 
sistance was to inhibit others and thereby 
in many instances restrain prosperity. No 
one will deny that if we were to throw 
away the Sherman Act and draw up a new 
measure today to prevent unfair competi- 
tion and restraint of trade, it would take an 
entirely different form. The element of 
fear has been eliminated. Administrative 
departments of the Government set up to 
resist invasion of the public right have dis- 
covered that they can best protect these 
rights by coéperating in the building up 
of industries. Private interest has disap- 
peared. It has been estimated that one 
wage earner in seven owns industrial stocks 
or other securities, and the distribution is 
increasing every year. 

I have said before that the first step to- 
ward modernization of any backward in- 
dustry such as coal must be the formulation 
of a program within the industry. The 
differences which may be settled only by 
getting together must not continue of them- 
selves to interfere with that getting to- 
gether. But even if this should be done 
and some very able men are trying to ac- 
complish it—we cannot expect real progress 
so long as the effort is confined to single 
industries, if only because its program may 
be open to the charge of special interest. 
What is needed is a demand by those pros- 
perous industries having no immediate need 
for changes in the law and nothing directly 
to gain, for a program of legislation which 
shall bring the weaker ones up to the Amer- 
ican standard of prosperity. 

It should be understood that in anything 
I have written here I am not favoring the 
idea of monopoly. I believe in free and 
fair competition, but I think this may be 
maintained with coéperative effort in many 
fields, which are not properly competitive. 
The time has come when every individual 
and corporation must recognize the inter- 
dependent nature of our industrial and eco- 
nomic structure. A weak unit of any kind 
affects the prosperity of the whole. 


let us say, a worthless rascal, or something 
of the sort, there is enough evidence, grow- 
ng in volume, to support the American in 
his contention. He is no longer to be put 
aside by gentle, well-meaning Frenchmen 
or Englishmen, outside of the current of 
events, who tell him that he is mistaken. 
There is too much on the other side. The 
European press, European books, the Eu- 
ropean individual show him. He is not look- 
ing for affront; it is there. 

There may have been a time when Amer- 
ica, a young nation, was supersensitive; 
when there existed a real inferiority com- 
plex with its usual complements, bragga- 
docio, unpleasant aggressiveness, a bristly 
search for trouble. Most young nations are 
that way, as most children are that way, 
and Europe, like an old-fashioned parent, 
seldom lost a chance to be disagreeable. Al- 
though, in all justice, it must be said that 
the little fellow, from the time of Andrew 
Jackson on, was frequently annoying. The 
more kindly European believed reproof was 


good for the little fellow, would make a man 
out of him.. The less kindly objected to his 
growth and what it portended. Meanwhile 
the little fellow was frequently having a rot- 
ten time, as most little fellows do, and was 
coming to the conclusion, as most little fel- 
lows also do, that whatever his character 
was to be he would have to do most of the 
making or breaking for himself. Parental 
sarcasm, kindly or otherwise, is, as a rule, 
merely hampering. 

But it is absurd to imagine that the fairly 
full-grown, fairly inteliigent, fairly sophisti- 
cated, eager-to-improve-himself American 
of today resents criticism if the criticism in 
its turn is intelligent and sophisticated. 
And the proof of what I am saying lies in 
the fact that European criticism which is 
just, understanding and sympathetic, even 
when it is severe, even when it seems not 
altogether accurate, is never resented, and 
in the fact that everywhere in America are 
countless signs that Americans have been 
willing and are willing to learn from Europe. 
No one resents Rebecca West’s remarks 
about America, sharp as they sometimes 
are, penetrating as they always are; no one 
resents what Santayana says, or André 
Siegfried, or Bertrand Russell, or Keyser- 
ling, and yet Keyserling exhibits the curious 
spectacle of a critic who does not like Amer- 
ica, but who, none the less, is eminently fair 
to it, and strangely discerning. When, how- 
ever, a European pundit arises and an- 
nounces that ‘without exception, wherever 
met with, the influence of America means 
the choice of the second best in place of 
the best, means a process of cheapening and 
vulgarization,”’ the American takes a long 
breath and finds himself nationally and in- 
dividually in a dilemma. 


Skeletons in European Closets 


He cannot completely change himself even 
if he wants to; he is caught in the current 
of events; he cannot admit that he is from 
top to bottom wrong, even if he thinks so. 
He cannot go back, he must go forward as 
best he can. There is nothing left him then 
but to commit universal suicide in order to 
rid an otherwise charming, gracious, high- 
spirited and generous world of his hateful in- 
fluence—a remedy seldom resorted to by a 
group of men and women, and never by a 
nation as a whole. 

Condemnation is not in reality criticism. 
The judge who is sentencing a man to be 
hanged can hardly be called a constructive 
critic, and to approach a stranger on the 
Brooklyn Bridge and say, ‘Look here! 
You're a dreadful fellow. There is nothing 
for you to do but jump off,”’ may gratify 
your prejudices, but does not incline the 
stranger to a higher life. 

A well-known British theatrical producer 
goes home and can hardly wait before dis- 
embarking to stutter his discovery that, in 
the theater as in their homes, the minds of 
many New Yorkers work feverishly, but 
without a thought of investigation. In the 
theater as in their homes, in the latter of 
which, for example, drink is a complete ob- 
session. This producer has met people who 
took tumblerfuls of cocktails in the middle 
of the morning, on the tennis court and in 
the early hours at night clubs. 

“What future,” he asks, “is there for such 
a people?” 

None. Everyone will agree to that, even 
the people themselves. But why, when de- 
scribing a few maniacs, use the indefinite ar- 
ticle definitely? Whysay “‘such a people,”’ 
when you should say, “such people’’? 

I quote this as an example of a well-known 
form of European comment; in fact, all my 
quotations are taken at random, One has 
no trouble finding material. But I wish to 
point out that I am not trying to make a 
single swallow into a summer. The sky is 
dark with them. For each quotation I use 
there are a myriad similar ones. 

The New York stage is undoubtedly open 
to criticism, although—and this is not im- 
plying that two wrongs make a right—it is 
universally agreed by all but Englishmen, 
and even by many of them, that never in its 
history has the London stage fallen upon 
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such a low estate as now. That, however, is 
not the point. The point is that the logical 
connections of the producer in question are 
frayed. One is forced to the conclusion that 
in his mixing up of people, cocktails, and the 
theater he was not so much impelled by a 
desire to criticize the New York stage as 
by a desire to say something unpleasant 
about the American people asa whole. Not 
long ago a well-known English artist ap- 
peared at a dinner given for him by an 
American artist, a friend of both the English 
artist and myself, wearing a long red tie 
and announcing his arrival by fighting with 
the parlor maid who was trying to relieve 
him of his overcoat in the downstairs hall. 
Avoiding, however, the London producer's 
method of reasoning, I always imagined this 
to be an isolated case, or, at the worst, an 
example of a small clique, and it never led 
me to question the sobriety or good man- 
ners of the Royal Academy en masse. 

The modern American does not object to 
criticism; indeed, if anything, too many in- 
telligent Americans are too amenable to 
criticism, too docile and unquestioning. We 
have probably the largest body of expatri- 
ates just at present of any civilized nation 
extant, which is not a sign that America is 
detestable and these expatriates intelligent, 
but that among the numerous sensitive- 
minded people we are producing, some are 
not very strong-witted. Expatriation—the 
kind I am talking about—is, moreover, al- 
ways a sign of ferment and growth, like the 
curious and temporarily unpleasant com- 
plexions of the adolescent. Not that Amer- 
ica is adolescent any longer; merely that the 
average expatriate hasn’t caught up with it. 
Englishmen, looking back upon their his- 
tory, can recall their own initial period of 
greatness—the Elizabethan. They will re- 
call that Shakspere spoke of ‘‘ the Italianate 
Englishmen,”’ and that in As You Like It 
occurs the following speech of Rosalind to 
Jaques: 

Farewell, Monsieur Traveller: look you lisp, 
and wear strange suits; disable all the benefits 
of your own country; be out of love with your 
nativity, and almost chide God for making you 
that countenance you are; or I will scarce 
think you have swam in a gondola. 


The French have to go back even farther, 
to the time when half of France was engaged 
in fighting Jeanne d’Arc. The Germans 
have to go back to only a little while ago 
just before 1914—when, passionately but 
with odd results, they were wearing English 
clothes, a Continental edition of the English 
monocle, and holding five o’ clock teas in- 
stead of their ancient kaffee-klatches. I 
think the last war made even more of a na- 
tion out of Germany than the war of 1870. 


Enough Complaints for All 


The modern American is not antagonistic 
to advice. There is no nation today indulg- 
ing more in self-criticism, heart searching 
and the pursuit of better ways of doing 
things. The cheeriness, which in reality was 
a reverse form of disillusionment, that im- 
mediately followed the war, and which 
hardly touched the more thoughtful Ameri- 
can, is dying away, and although the Amer- 
ican is not likely to lose his fundamental 
optimism, he has become considerably more 
sardonic. It is not criticism, European or 
otherwise, that the intelligent American ob- 
jects to; it is the manner, method and intent 
of most European criticism. And under the 
heading of method, I include, of course, 
mistaken or unfair premises and mistaken 
or unfair deductions; and I am speaking of 
course—one has to make oneself so pain- 
fully clear—only of intelligent Americans, 
and I am aware that Europe, iu her turn, 
has just as many complaints to make con- 
cerning America as America has to make 
concerning her. 

The point I am trying to make is that in 
some ways, and most important ways, the 
American complaints differ from the Euro- 
pean complaints, and that if this difference 
were eliminated—and it can be eliminated 
Europe would still have enough legitimate 
complaints to satisfy the most enthusiastic 
European. 
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I do not see why, in a discussion of this 
kind, the ignorant American should be con- 
sidered at all,except as asubject for improve- 
ment. Like ignorant persons everywhere, 
he is provincial, prejudiced and unfair when 
he thinks about international questions at 
all, which is seldom. 
questions — indeed, he hasin few questions — 
any real authority, although here, inciden- 


tally, as I have already hinted and will | 


discuss later, is one very vital quarrel the 
intelligent American has with the European. 
European action and opinion are judged by 
what the best European elements think; 
American opinion and action are judged by 
what ignorant and isolated fools manage to 
proclaim — to proclaim, moreover, in a coun- 
try that is more articulate and has more 
channels of expression than any other. As 
for the complaints, many of them reason- 
able, Europe has to make concerning Amer- 
ica, they, too, have no place in this paper 
To begin with, I am talking about the 
American point of view, not the European 
point of view, and to end with, for lack of 
space, also for lack of detailed knowledge, 
I must leave these complaints to European 
critics. I do not think they will find Amer- 
icans deaf to them; I do not think they have 
found Americans deaf to them, if they will 
follow, or when they have followed, the 
simple rules I am trying to outline. 


Looking in Rose:Colored Mirrors 


Perhaps the American is all wrong about 
this. Perhaps he has become slightly neu- 
rasthenic nationally and imagines evil where 
there is none. But imagined evil frequently 
ends in results as unfortunate as actual evil, 
and it seems to me a wise thing, well worth 
doing, to talk this over with the American 
amicably, rationally and as if he were a 
human being. To permit a man to walk 
about with an unaired grievance is a danger- 
ous proceeding. And there is no doubt that, 
mistakenly or correctly, the average intelli- 


gent American nowadays believes that Eu- | 


rope hates wholeheartedly himself and his 
country. 

He is a little bemused by this accession of 
hatred. 


the increase, and he does not know just what 
he has done to effect this change. He finds 
only one rational cause, and that is the ques- 
tion of the debts, a question still open to 
discussion, but he cannot see what the 
debts have to do with his table manners, 
his accent and his general appearance. Al- 
lowing for a slight increase in population, 
there were just as many unpleasant Amer- 


icans before the war as there are now, and 


just as many nice ones. He is loath to put 
it all down to a monetary consideration, but 
he can find no other explanation, and so he 
becomes increasingly sardonic, bitter and 
impervious. 

A good many years ago one of the Arnolds 
arrived on a lecture tour, shedding “‘sweet- 
ness and light’’--the Arnolds were always 
arriving on lecture tours—and delivering a 
lecture in Philadelphia, refused to begin 
before his honorarium of a thousand dollars 
was handed to him. The lecture was under 
the auspices of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, a fairly solvent and honorable body; 
but the chairman had not brought the check 
in his pocket, so there was considerable to-do 
and inconvenience to obtain it. It was ob- 
tained, however, and the lecture proceeded 
It had to do with the growing and regrettable 
materialism of the American. 

The American is bemused by most of the 
charges made against him—of what he has 
done and is doing. 

I perceive much hope in the younger 
generations, both European and American 
On the whole, and for the time being at least, 
they have put war where it belongs, and in 
their social points of view they are differ- 
ent as well. The younger Europeans behave 
toward the younger Americans, and the | 
other way about, quite as if they were ra- 
tional and ordinary bipeds. In short, they 
treat one another—these young genera- 
tions 


But he has not insuch | 


Just before the last war he found | 
himse'! rather well liked and the liking on | 


casually and naturally, in the way | 
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Even, however, if some—even intelligent 
Americans—are still hypersensitive to criti- 
cism, I would not consider that an abnormal 
condition. Hypersensitiveness is largely an 
individual affliction and is about equal in 
all nations. The parable of the man who 
winced when the boot was applied to his 
own foot is older than America. All you 
have to do to discover the universal appli- 
cation of this parable is to fit a few boots. 
I have had my experience. Always inter- 
ested in international affairs, not so long 
ago I wrote an article in which I constructed 
a caricature, a hypothetical American, who, 
deluding himself that he was doing the world 
good and that his intentions were of the best, 
described England as the usual Englishman 
describes America. 

There was not a single thing this hypo- 
thetical American said about England that 
I myself have not seen or experienced, and 
there was not a single’ thing which was not 
a reverse of English criticism, yet the pic- 
ture as a whole, of course, was grossly un- 
true. I said in so many words that it was 
untrue, and that the American was hypo- 
thetical, but my assertions did little good. 
I was deluged with English letters. Several 
eager sportsmen wanted to shoot me; an 
ex-cabinet minister, taking a sadly garbled 
press report and refusing original sources— 
my article—wrote a long and slightly insult- 
ing reply; there were editorials in the 
English papers; ascare head or two; acou- 
ple of parsons preached sermons. One cor- 
respondent wrote that he had requested the 
Secretary of State for War to take diplo- 
matic action, to which I not unnaturally 
replied that if our Secretary of State took 
official cognizance of all the Englishmen 
said of America he would have little time 
for anything else; and another correspond- 
ent wrote a fiery letter in which he said that 
apparently I did not understand that an 
Englishman was a man “who didn’t give a 
damn for any damn man who didn’t give a 
damn for him.” An odd way, it seemed to 
me, of impressing this point. Why take so 
much trouble to explain angrily your indif- 
ference? 

Anyway I should hate to think such a 
statement were true, and I have always con- 
sidered it a racial delusion, due no doubt to 
the look of sang-froid required from that 
original Englishman, Jack the Giant Killer, 
when he heard what the giant was saying 
about him—ae racial delusion hiding a sen- 
sitive and poetic soul. Meanwhile, before 
writing thearticle, while writing it, and after 
writing it, I was being very proud of Eng- 
land, and stili am. 


The Habitual Patriot 


Somewherein all international discussions 
a man should state in broad terms his atti- 
tude. It is seldom done, but it should al- 
ways be done, and as for myself, my recent 
experience has made me wary. A single 
sentence will not do. Nothing is taken for 
granted, and to the obdurateness of words, 
their inevitable lack of decision, is added 
the obdurateness of the habitual patriot, 
always looking for offense where none is in- 
tended. With the fair-minded no explana- 
tion is needed; they wi!l merely remember 
that to meet preconceived hostility it is fre- 
quently necessary to be meticulous. Even 
words of one syllable do not always suffice 
to make ciear to the habitual patriot your 
harmless intentions. He is a good deal like 
the theatergoer to whom the librettist must 
first confide that he is going to tell a joke, 
then tell the joke, and then inform him 
that the joke has been told. 

Very well, let me proceed. And let me 
state first, as I have said elsewhere again 
and again, that I am one of those curious 
creatures to whom, in varying degrees, all 
nations and most of the people who compose 
them are fairly pleasing. I have lived in 
three great foreign countries—Germany, 
England and France—and I have been in 
most others. Also I went to an English uni- 
versity. I have never seen a race that was 
completely repulsive or a country that was 
not in many ways admirable, nor have I 
found a country that had not something to 
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teach othersand, from others, much tolearn. 
Furthermore, I have never met a man or 
woman, save a cripple—and even a cripple 
has a transferred sense of physical complete- 
ness—who did not have two legs, two eyes, 
lungs, heart and the usual set of reactions, 
however primitive. I have never myself 
come across an utterly uninteresting man— 
that is, one without interest to the observer, 
if only for a moment, nor, on the other hand, 
an utterly wise one. Persistently I find my- 
self called upon in my own mind to condemn 
the folly, stupidity and evil of circumstance; 
never, except as a labor-serving chérie, the 
folly, stupidity and evil of the individual or 
mankind, save in one respect—and that is 
the individuel’s and mankind’s laziness in 
not resenting and seeking to cure more 
energetically the folly, stupidity and evil of 
circumstance. To think otherwise is to put 
the cart before the horse. Everyone is a 
bouncing pea on a skillet much too large 
and hot. 


A Common Center 


In short, I have never found a race 
which, if I liked it, did not like me, and few 
men or women to whom the same did not 
apply. And whenever I have liked men and 
women I have never failed to find in them 
unexpected generosities, while I have never 
disliked them without realizing that to 
some extent the limitations lay within my- 
self, and that by this very dislike I was pre- 
venting them from expanding even as well 
as they might. In other words, and to use 
slang, I was most obviously and seriously 
cramping their style. Undoubtedly this 
style in its flower would have been dis- 
tasteful to me, since in its beginning it 
was distasteful, but had it been wise or 
necessary for me to have much to do with 
these people, clearly it would have been 
wise and necessary to meet them to some 
extent upon their own ground and to win to 
some extent their confidence. 

By the same token, I have never known 
a race, including my own, many of whose 
citizens I did not dislike, and I have never 
heard of a country which was not function- 
ing far below its normal level and infinitely 
below its promise. Nor have I ever heard 
of a country that could be called civilized, 
nor one in which at least 90 per cent of its 
inhabitants were not still semibarbaric; a 
condition which will exist, with no more 
than almost imperceptible improvement, 
for countless generations to come, and then 
only if the present status is not too dras- 
tically changed by war, pestilence or 
revolution. As I see it, every nation is still 
a g¢thering together of savage tribes, 
recently nomadic; a fact not to become too 
depressed about, since, although humanity 
is many thousands of years old, only two 
thousand years ago most of our ancestors 
were running around clothed in skins. 

I do not mean to imply that between na- 
tion and nation, and individual and indi- 
vidual, there are not great variations. There 
are, and it would be a dull world if there 
weren’t. The man who attempts to treat all 
men and all nationalities alike treats no one 
intelligently. Until recently American 
diplomacy and American missionaries have 
too often worked_on this theory without 
success. 

But the man who sees no differences, 
stupid as he is, is not half so stupid as the 
man who sees nothing but differences. 
The differences are the circumference of 
the circle, the similarities are its center. 
The Japanese, for instance, does not men- 
tion his mother or his wife, but if you 
could find the key to the filial and conjugal 
code of the Japanese, undoubtedly you 
would tind an affection for his wife and 
mother extremely similar to that of the 
Occidental. 

The initial thing to do is to find the key. 

The Englishman believes that through 
aloofness you can select your friends with- 
out further annoyance; the American be- 
lieves that through a general cordiality you 
will make a large circle of acquaintances, 
from whom, by a process of sifting, you 
later select your friends. But friendship in 
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America and England is identiczl. It is 
true that the Jugo-Slav must function 
within the physical, mental and spiritual 
circle that is Jugo-Slavism, but that circle 
itself is contained within the broader circle 
of humanity, and at its heart, as I said, sits 
always a common humanity. 
‘You jniff a little? I don’t blame you. 
Thi4, say, sounds something like a 
bt oration; at all events it is the 
of liberalism, repeated count- 
it is, but seldom before in 
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Am I sufficiently definitéy I hope so. I 
should like to make clear Row much, per- 
sonally, I admire all nations gnd how much, 
personally, I deprecate most4of the things 
they do. I should like to make clear my 
eagerness for a rel alliance of the civilized 
nations for the?purpose of maintaining 
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The Explosive in the syvell 


I, for instance, am not enrapi red with 
English manners on the who!l- tnward for- 
eigners or people of another c!uss yor the 
English social point of view—scz ul in its 
large sense. I have never been enraptured 
with these, and I never expect to bi, and 
I think because of them the Eng?ishman is 
hampered wherever he goes. On tke other 
hand, I have always been enraptured with 
English justice, English literature, the Eng- 
lish countryside and the heart of Eng! ..d. 
I do not like French meanness, French com- 
placency and French provincialism, bu_ on 
the other hand, I have always liked, and 
will continue to like no matter what hLap- 
pens, French surface manners, the lucidity 
of the French mind, and the fine, gay, sad, 
hardy quality of the French. 


In the mass of nonsense being spoken and __ 


written at present, occasionally a note of 
common sense is struck, and such notes 
were struck a little while ago by Ford 
Madox Ford and Frank Swinnerton, and in 
both cases these wise men dwWelt upon the 
human aspect of international relation- 
ships, and the former emphasized the fact 
that war nowadays could not be fought un- 
less, by propaganda, lies, distortion and bad 
manners, the peoples of the nations in- 
volved had been stirred up against one an- 
other. Nor can wars be fought otherwise, 
not in democracies, or countries, no matter 
what their forms of government, where 
democracy actually prevails. The latest 
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school of history is inclined te dwell en- 
tirely on the materialistic basis of war. To 
a certain extent that is right. I have no 
doubt that raw materials, markets, colo- 
nies and overpopulation are what the shell 
cases are made of, but the explosives they 
contain are the slow accumulation of years 
of myriad small incidents and malicious re- 
ports. And shells won’t go off with nothing 
inside. 

Distance does not always lend enchant- 
ment. The more abstract a thing becomes 
the greater its potentialities for danger; the 
more human it remains the more easily is 
it understood and controlled. President 
Wilson’s mind worked with a brilliant hu- 
manity when, toward the end of the war, he 
insisted on believing, despite all propaganda 
to the contrary, that the German people 
were still human and, acting upon this 
theory, appealed to them over the heads 
of their rulers. President Wilson’s mind 
became dishearteningly inhuman once it be- 
came involved in treaties and postwar con- 
ferences. Law is only vicious when it 
regards itself as a separate entity and not as 
the combined will of the people; a govern- 
ment runs head-on into error and seeks its 
own destruction when it falls into the hands 
of an inaccessible class; the horrors of 
war increase in proportion to the shooting 
range. 


The Life of the Party 


If you wish to test the last, ask an airman 
of the recent war about his exploits and, if 
he talks at all, you will be dumfounded by 
the coolness and even gusto with which he 
describes dropping tons of bombs on regi- 
ments and towns. But if by chance in an 
air. combat he saw the face of a falling ad- 
versary, that has always left upon him an 
impression of sorrow and distaste. He saw 
a man—a creature like himself—mortally 
stricken. Regiments and towns were too 
far off, too much abstractions, for him to 
realize that they, too, were merely men or, 
in the jatter case, filled with men and 
women and children. If this idea in its full 
significance was universally in the minds of 
men, or rather, if universally the minds cf 
men were capable of conceiving such an 
idea, wars would not even be contemplated. 
Some day it will be considered treason to 
the progress of the world to speak of this 
country or that, as England, or France, or 
America, as if they were abstractions and 
not congeries of human beings; to speak of 
any country, that is, without the qualifica- 
tions that make generalizations decently 
warm-blooded. 

The man who first used the term, “the 
state,”” as something disassociated and 
aloof, as an idea and not a method of liv- 
ing—and Plato, although not the originator 
of this use, was exceedingly guilty—did the 
human race no good. 

And so, having disposed of everything I 
can think of, although without doubt there 
are a score of other points I should have 
mentioned, I can now come to the final 
clause of my document. 

The American objects to most European 

criticism, especially English criticism, since 
the English should understand America 
best, because, as a rule, it seems to him 
either malicious or mistaken, or both. But 
he objects to it particularly because in nine 
cases out of ten this maliciousness or mis- 
understanding arises from the peculiar 
point of view Europe reserves for America 
alone—and again England is the worst of- 
fender. 
’, The American objects even to a great 
s0al of friendly European criticism on the 
re that an outright and sober enemy 
requently less annoying than a funny 
. Agood many young married people 
wil: ;.now what I mean. A lover who is con- 
stan +» finding fault, who is constantly try- 
ing to’ change you into something you are 
not, esyecially if he is amusing about it all, 
is likely te become unbearable, 

The tollowing quotation is exceedingly 
apt for my purposes. It is a quotation from 
a well-knewn English novelist—an Eng- 
lish novelist who has often been in America 











and who likes it so well that she spends a 
great deal of her time here. 


Any American man, except a negro, can be- 
come President of the United States; and any 
American woman, by strict attention to busi- 
ness, can become the President’s wife. But 
there is only one President, who, of course— 
America being a God-fearing, law-abiding 
country—has only one wife. Even the posts of 
bank presidents and corporation lawyers are 
too few to go round a population of a hundred 
million. So that, with all this gorgeous and 
free opportunity, there are more gloomy and 
discontented faces in America than anywhere 
else in the world. 

The great American ideal is that everybody 
should become something he is not. The great 
American tragedy is to remain what you are. 
Resulting from this theory of progress and 
happiness is the phenomenon of the American 
boot strapper. 

Now, every one has heard of the American 
bootlegger. But the boot strapper is an even 
greater national figure, just as the feat of 
“lifting oneself by one’s boot straps” is an al- 
most entirely American accomplishment. Ob- 
viously, if you really were born a plumber, and 
if the unwritten law of the land demands that 
as a real he man you must die at least with a 
white collar round your neck, you have got to 
do something about it. You do. You lift your- 
self by your boot straps. 

There are penalties, of course. I have met 
boot strappers who were born grocer’s as- 
sistants and have become millicnaires. The 
poor things were quite hopeless. They had had 
to try so hard to be what they were not—smart, 
efficient business men—that their minds out- 
side that one occupation wereentirely atrophied. 
The woman boot strapper reacts differently; 
she becomes nervous and overwrought. Many 
of them develop acute ego mania, which is 
almost inevitable. For, if you really are not 
what you are—and women are more self- 
analytical than men and less easily self- 
deceived—you have to talk very loud and very 
hard about it in order to convince yourself. 
There are more ego maniacs—naturally nice, 
self-effacing people—in America than in any 
other country that I know of. 

There is this further disadvantage, speaking 
nationally, that there are more second-rate 
people in first-class positions than there ought 
to be. This is all right so long as there is plenty 
of room for the first-rate man who has no 
capacity for boot strapping and so long as there 
is no sudden crisis. But I believe that an 
emergency such as befell England on August 4, 
1914, would spell a series of disasters for Amer- 
ica far worse than anything we know. 


Enlightened Discontent 


Now, to begin with, this lady bases her 
opinion upon a logical impossibility, also a 
physical one. There is no such thing as 
lifting yourself by your boot straps and it 
has never been done in the history of the 
world. A millionaire may be a terrible 
fellow, and frequently he is, but invari- 
ably—American, British, or French, or 
German—he has that curious quality that 
makes one man a millionaire and another 
man a general, and so, primarily, must be 
judged as a millionaire and nothing else. 
Secondly, second-rate men are in first-class 
positions in every country, and although in 
a democracy they may be more obvious and 
in second-rate first-class positions there 
may be more of them, in first-rate first- 
class positions there are less of them. Com- 
petition in a democracy is fierce. America 
has had a number of second-rate congress- 
men, but she has had very few second-rate 
cabinet officers or Presidents; America, 
being a democracy, usually begins a war 
badly, but she has never ended a war with 
second-reie commanding generals, A 
strictly nonmilitary republic, she has pro- 
duced three of the greatest generals in his- 
tory, as I think everyone will agree— 
Washington, Lee and Grant—while there 
are several European countries which have 
not produced a first-class commanding gen- 
eral since Waterloo. Thirdly, the lady has 
just enough truth in her analysis to make it 
doubly unfair. 

Americans are ‘“‘impossibilists,’’ in 
which lies most of their strength and much 
of their folly. That is, they believe, all 
things being equal, that a man can better 
himself, if not in his own generation, then 
in the careers of his children. This does lead 
to some temporary maladjustments, al- 
though to a steady mass improvement. But 
to say that the average American is un- 
happy beeause of this process is absurd and 
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leaves out of account, if nothing more, the 
history of American labor and the life of 
the American mechanic. When a man is 
really unhappy he does something about it. 
The trouble with the average American is 
that he is too contented. Only the enlight- 
ened American is discontented, as the en- 
lightened man has always been—and will be 
for some time to come—in every country 
throughout history. 

Finally, the lady is amusing. Her atti- 
tude is that of an intelligent woman looking 
through the bars of a zoo. In most repub- 
lics the president is debarred from having 
more than one wife—at least, at a time. 
But this also applies to monarchies. Even 
Mustapha Kemal is going in for monogamy. 
The whole attitude of the article is bright 
and sparkling—what the American, with 
his deplorable use of the word, would call 
cute. One suspects that it is a jeu d’esprit, 
written, possibly, to buy a hat—a jeu d’es- 
prit with, at the end of it, a hint of war. 
But you shouldn’t indulge in jeu d’esprits 
about another nation, not even for the 
laudable purpose of buying something you 
want, if the jeu d’esprits are untrue, their in- 
tent unkind, and you are sufficiently well 
known to have your words quoted all over 
the nation you are talking about, and you 
are addressing your countrymen, who, 
heaven knows, are, many of them, only too 
willing to believe fables, if they are un- 
pleasant, about strangers. I am not de- 
scribing the English in the latter part of my 
sentence. The failing is world-wide. 


The Amateurish Touch 


You see what the lady has done? She 
has accepted the hospitality of a nation, 
she had made money from it, and is mak- 
ing money from it, and then she has gone 
home, not with any intention of writing 
real criticism, severe or otherwise, not with 
any intention of trying to understand 
what, at least, is a large and interesting 
place, not with any intention of even being 
humorously kind as, let us say, Mark 
Twain almost invariably was, or Will Rog- 
ers is, but with the intention of being witty 
at America’s expense. Now I should object 
to this as aman; therefore, why shouldn’t 
I object to it as an American? 

Here is another quotation, this time from 
a famous Englishman who recently has 
been devoting a spare moment here and 
there in his busy life to things American. 
He complains that he has received many 
indignant American letters. Well, he would, 
and half of them would be foolish. A good 
many cranks write to authors. The famous 
Englishman says that he has every inten- 
tion to continue in his criticism of Amer- 
ica, that he is interested in America and 
would be a stupid Englishman if he weren’t. 
That the world has grown smaller and that 
Main Street, America, is just as much his 
as High Street, America. And that High 
Street, England, is just as much the street 
of the intelligent American as Main Street, 
England. Good! Soit is—or rather, so they 
are. No one could possibly object to that. 
In one paragraph he writes: 

The friendly European critics of the United 
States are impressed by the facts: First, that 
the elementary education of the American 
citizen is cheap and poor and does not fit him 
for his proper réle in the world; next, that the 
methods of democracy used by the states are 
crude and ineffective and that they hamper the 
moral and intellectual development of what is 
still the greatest, most promising of human 
communities; and, ¢hirdly and finally, that the 
American sense of justice is clumsy and con- 
fused. 


Good again. That is real criticism and, 
whether you agree or not, a wise man is 
speaking wisely. So far everyone has been 
having a pleasant time and has, perhaps, 
been learning something. 


But then the 
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critic spoils his entire effect by a series of 
paragraphs of which the one below is an 
example. He is no longer a wise man speak- 
ing wisely, but an Englishman speaking 
foolishly. No further comment is needed, 
except that sarcasm is seldom a direct way 
to a man’s heart, or even to his brain, espe- 
cially if he is a comparative stranger. 

I admit the immense superiority of Amer- 
icans in most things. To mention only a few: 
They win hands down on films and flivvers, 
steel construction and advertisement, debt col- 
lection and floral offerings, Bunker Hill and 
bathrooms. American architecture is superb. 
Their novels are becoming more interesting 
than British novels, and London, I understand, 
is full of their plays. If no American writer can 
write anything to compare with the storm of 
Tomlinson’s Gallions Reach yet Stephen Crane 
came nearest it in his Open Boat. The variety 
of type in the American population as com- 
pared with the British is as 50 to 1. America 
inverted flying. Oxford trousers again were a 
plagiarism from America. I could go on for 
quite a long time jotting down similar glorious 
points for Old Glory. 


In the words of that famous dialogue, 
The Two Black Crows, why bring all that 
in? In England there is an ancient cus- 
tom—beginning about the time duels went 
out—called “pulling people’s legs.” It is 
not understood by other nations, or at least 
the “kidding” of the American and the 
“blague”’ of the Frenchman are totally dif- 
ferent. The English ought to put an export 
duty on pulling legs. Humor, furthermore, 
with the English is almost entirely a class 
matter, confined to the upper classes and 
the Cockney; and the Englishman who be- 
longs to the upper classes, or wishes to be- 
long, suffers from the uneasy feeling that 
in order to show he is a gentleman he must 
always be slightly amusing. To the Amer- 
ican or Frenchman who believes that humor 
has its hour and place, the result is in- 
variably baffling when it is not wearisome. 

I have been throughout completely hu- 
manistic in my point of view because I 
believe that is the only intelligent point of 
view, particularly in international ques- 
tions. Important as battleships are, they 
are not one-half so important as editorials 
and persona! contacts, and so when I come 
to my concluding argument, the core of 
all my arguments—the reason why Eu- 
rope, and especially England, continues to 
misunderstand America and why America 
finds this misunderstanding more than or- 
dinarily irritating—what I have to say will 
be so human that to many people it will 
seem absurd. I only wish it were. 


Our Youthful Cousin 


Having emerged from what was almost 
complete barbarism only about four hun- 
dred years ago, Europe, aided by the decay 
of ancient civilizations—a decay coincident 
with Europe’s emergence—was able to im- 
pose its will in most respects upon the world. 
That is a bad thing. The only way a par- 
venu ever really learns is by comparing 
himself with someone whom he fears and 
admires. Europe has never had an opportu- 
nity to do this—at least, not since the Cru- 
sades, when the germ of European manners 
was acquired. Now it is a characteristic of 
ancient civilizations, as it is of well-bred 
people, to leave, as much as possible, other 
nations and people alone—a characteristic 
exhibited by the Chinese until recently; 
leave them alone, that is, while at the same 
time studying them and, if necessary, learn- 
ing from them. Certain European nations 
are older than others and therefore more 
tolerant, but the newest of ali—that is, the 
latest to emerge into world power with the 
exception of Germany, now temporarily in 
abeyance—is England. If you add to this 
fact great courage and a native Anglo-Saxon 
tendency to interfere and reform, plus Cal- 
vinistic teaching in that direction, you have 
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what is frequently an unfortunate combi- 
nation. This is intensified when the victims 
of it, for their sins, speak the English tongue 
and so can be treated as colonials or provin- 
cials. 

These colonials and provincials are un- 
doubtediy, springing from a semibarbarous 
stock, semibarbarous themselves, but they 
have this advantage: Not being completely 
sure of themselves, they can at least com- 
pare themselves with Europe and learn 
what to doand what not todo. Their growth 
has not stopped. 

For two hundred years or more, since he 
himself emerged from the self-consciousness 
and social insecurity that followed the ex- 
pansion of the Elizabethan period, the Eng- 
lishman has occasionally admitted, where 
other nations were concerned, political 
equality, but never spiritual or social equal- 
ity. Having captured the summit by ex- 
traordinary adroitness and commercial and 
naval success, he has sat there calmly, dic- 
tating his whims to the rest of humanity. 
If his mood is to be uncouth, then uncouth- 
ness everywhere is the reign of agentleman. 
No wonder he dislikes other nations and is 
unable to understand them. 


Frankness in Family Circles 
* 

He has never been quite able to tell the 
Frenchman that he was a barbarian, but he 
has told most other nations they were, and 
if by chance any of the nations happened to 
bea colony or an ex-colony, full use has been 
made of the added opportunities. If you 
were a German, that, being such an out- 
landish fact, tosome extent excused you, but 
if you were of English blood or in the English 
tradition no mercy was to be expected. It 
made no difference that distance and envi- 
ronment and peculiar difficulties caused you 
to produce variations of your own; these 
variations were not worthy of dignified crit- 
icism. The list of Englishmen who have 
paid America the primary compliment of 
scholarly attention is small—-Bryce, Tre- 
velyan, a few others. 

The subtle and baffling feature of all this 
is that, although most Englishmen are pos- 
sessed of these characteristics, few English- 
men, no matter how liberal or fair-minded 
or progressive they are, have as yet reached 
the point of perception where they recog- 
nize the characteristics in themselves. The 
Englishman may recognize them in other 
Englishmen, and dislike their Englishness 
accordingly and rail against them, but when 
it comes to himself he is unaware of the 
permeation in his own personality. For 
instance, the woman novelist I have al- 
ready quoted said not so long ago, and in 
curious contradiction to her latest state- 
ment, that she liked to live in America 
because people were not so continually 
hating one another. Those who iike the 
English learn to forgive these character- 
istics; those who do not like them—and 
that, unfortunately, is most of the world 
find their hands strengthened. I can think 
of no simile except the vulgar one of 
halitosis, in which the sufferer is unaware of 
something about which most of his friends 
refuse to tell him 

At all events, good or bad, signs of an in- 
nate frankness and honesty, or of innate 
selfishness and obtuseness, these char- 
acteristics are anachronistic. They cannot 
survive much longer inte this century. 
Main Street and High Street are indeed 
next-door neighbors. Again, I find much 
hope in the younger generation. 

But not only have these English charac- 
teristics been intensified where America is 
concerned; they have had, to increase their 
sharpness, two added facts: America is an 
English-speaking nation in the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition, and will always remain so—-or at 
least until some cataclysm happens—de- 
spite the pessimistic predictions of overly 
imaginative prophets such as Lothrop Stod- 
dard, or even of historians as wise as Hendrik 
Van Loon. Whatever its blood is or will be- 
come, and the alien quality of that blood 
is greatly exaggerated, America’s govern- 
ing classes will continue to speak, without 

Continued on Page 86) 
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sidious disease (syphilis) are ut- 
terly unaware of the fact that 
they have it and that its malig- 
nant poison is steadily robbing 
them of health and strength. 


No other disease takes so many 
forms. As it progresses, it may 
mask as rheumatism, arthritis, 
physical exhaustion and nervous 
breakdown. It may appear to 
be a form of eye, heart, lung, 
throat or kidney trouble. There 
is practically no organic disease 
which it does not simulate. 


It is the imperative duty of each 
man desirous of protecting his 
own health—and more espe- 
cially the duty of every parent 
anxious to safeguard children— 
to know its direct and indirect 
results. Syphilis is responsible 
for more misery of body and 
mind than any other disease. 


took a brave step forward during 
the Great War and told our 
soldiers and sailors the truth 
about this dread disease and 
what it would do if unchecked 
or improperly treated. 


It can be cured by competent 
physicians if detected in time 
and if the patient faithfully fol- 
lows the scientific treatment pre- 
scribed by his doctor. After the 
disease has progressed beyond 
the first stages, cures are less 
certain, but a great deal can often 
be done to help chronic sufferers. 


Men and women 
should learn the truth 
and tell it to those de- 
pendent upon them. 
It is a helpful sign 
that the best edu- 
cators deplore the old 
habit of secrecy and 
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because I thought I could 
make a little ‘side money’ 
during my vacation,”’ 
writes Shirl H. Stewart 
of Montana. 


“I do not know yet what 
my best day’s profit will 
be (he had bonus still to 
come when he wrote) but 
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between $12 and $15. 
Perhaps I will do better 
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It is estimated that more than 12,000,000 
persons in the United States have or at 
some time have had syphilis. 


From 5% to 40% of all the cases in the 
general hospitals of this country are found 
to be suffering--directly or indirectly — 
from this disease. The variance in the 
figures depends upon the character and 
location of the hospital. 

According to Government statistics, the 
deaths of 200,000 Americans, each year, 
are directly caused by syphilis and asso- 
ciated diseases. But thousands of deaths 
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charged to other causes are actually due 
to this disease. 


Hospital and clinic records show that early 
infant mortality can be reduced one-half 
by pre-natal treatment of syphilitic in- 
fection. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 

any will gladly mail, free of charge, its 

oklet, “The Great Imitator”. You are 
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THE STEVENS ROOM RATES 


Number Single Double 
of Rooms Rate Rate 
263 $ 3.50 $ 5.00 
1242 4.00 6.00 
943 5.00 7.50 
278 6.00 9.00 
181 7.00 10.00 
93 10.00 15. 00 


2448 of the 3000 rooms are rated at $5 per 
day or less. 


Fixed - Price Meals 


JAPANESE LUNCH ROOM 
Breakfast 45c Luncheon 65c Dinner $1.00 


COLCHESTER GRILL 
Breakfast 00c and 75c Luncheon 85c 
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OAK ROOM 


Breakfast 60¢ and 75¢ Luncheon 85c 
Dinner $1.50 Sunday Dinner $2.00 


MAIN DINING ROOM 
Luncheon $1.25 Dinner $3.00 per person 


A lacarte service at attractive prices is available 
in all restaurants at all meals 
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THE LARGEST HOTEL 





OWHERE else on earth do 
magnificent surroundings, 
personal service, unlimited _facil- 
ities and perfect location combine 
to give the guest so much value 
for the moderate price he pays. 
SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF THE STEVENS 
Grand Ballroom* . Three smaller ballrooms . . . Exhibition 
Hall* ... 1200-seat theatre... Antique Lounge* ... Main 
Dining Room* . . . Three other dining rooms . . . Dance and 
concert music... Library*... Recreation room, bowling, billiards 
Children’s playroom . . . Writing room*... 414 floors for public 
use* . . . Hospital* . . . Quick registering . . . Floor clerks 
Rooms always available .. . Circ ulating ice water and bed-head 
reading lamp in every room , . Private laundry* .. . Safety 
deposit vault .. . Special sample rooms* ... Observation Tower 
Exclusive shops . . . Finest location. 


*The largest and finest prowided by any hotel in America or abroad, 


GREATEST HOTEL 


Manager 


, ital 
3000 
OUTSIDE ROOMS 


3000 
PRIVATE BATHS 





Xotel laSalle 


La Salle at Madison Strece 


Directed by the same man 
agement as The Stevens, 
Hotel La Salle provides for 
a distinguished clientele ac- 
commodations and cuisine 
unexcelled at exceptionally 
attractive rates. 1026 rooms, 
$2.50 to $6 single, and £4 


to $9 double. 


IN THE WORLD 
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Colonel W. H. Eaton 


President of Eaton, Crane 
& Pike Company, Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. 


Creators of style in stationery 
for many years found it easier 
to keep up to the minute with 
The Dictaphone than with 
shorthand. 


Sin our business, keeping up to date or 
even a little ahead of the procession 
is of vital importance. When I found that 
shorthand had outlived its usefulness to 
me in maintaining personal contact and 
extending executive control through al] 
departments, I dropped it. I recall, some 
years ago, when our accounting depart- 
ment turned to electric adding machines. 
it was amazing how much more quickly 
and accurately things were done. Turning 
from shorthand to The Dictaphone jumped 
us ahead 60 years in our methods of re- 
cording ideas and keeping in touch with 
mills, branches and customers.”’ 


Executives the country over who face 
the problem of directing modern business 
activities by shorthand—a method that 
hadn't been improved in 60 years—will 
appreciate, just as Colonel Eaton does, 
that The Dictaphone really gives them a 
running start on the day's work. 


‘When you consider the ground we have 
to cover, you'll see why we don’t feel like 
taking chances with anything but the 
most modern methods in either manu- 
facturing or administration. Continuously 
studying Stationery Styles—originating 
new creations in particular-purpose sta- 
tionery which social usage decrees for 
formal and informal personal correspon- 








One of several Eaton, Crane & Pike presentations 
to meet the need of the smart household for three 
kinds of writing paper. 


dence—from wedding invitations and vis- 
iting cards to bonds and writing papers 
used extensively by banks and business 
houses and also semi-business stationery 
for gentlemen—all of these activities are 
handled quickly, accurately and without 
confusion with the help of The Dicta- 
phone.”’ 


Installed primarily for the obvious gain 
in executive effectiveness and office con- 
venience which The Dictaphone brings, 
the company was delighted to discover 
later that its entire complement of Dicta- 
phones paid for itself out of actual, trace- 
able cash savings in one year 





Florence L. Ferguson—Secretary to Colonel 
Eaton, declares: ‘“‘I find The Dictaphone 
cultivates poise, serenity, and a healthy 
mental attitude. My numerous special duties 
are disposed of promptly and without nerve 
strain or error, and routine work is cleared 
away in short order without interruptions I 
used to experience with shorthand.”’ 


DICTATE to THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 





FREE BOOK 
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of your book. 
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(Continued from Page 83) 
much dialect, the English tongue, and to 
accept, with modifications, the English tra- 
ditions. 

Therefore, on the whole, no matter what 
their ancestry, with two notable exceptions, 
and the hostility of these exceptions will 
disappear in time, the governing classes of 
America should continue to have, what they 
have always had, an instinctive sympathy 
with England. 

But this rnust be distinctly remembered: 
The American no longer exactly thinks of 
this speech or these traditions as English. 
He regards the speech as his as much as 
anyone else’s, and the traditions, with their 
modifications, also as much his property as 
they are the property of others. In short, 
the last war, if nothing else, has made 
him pretty completely an American 
American, and theterms, English-American, 
Scotch-American, German-American, Irish- 
American, are out-of-date. 

To sum up what FI have said, the ma- 
jority of intelligent Ai ericans want to like 
England, whether they are conscious of it or 
not, but as a rule they don’t get the chance. 
England can take that, or leave it, as she 
sees fit. 

Secondly, while most antagonistic criti- 
cism and certainly all maliciously antago- 
nistic criticism of England in America is 
confined to the ignorant or certain racial 
minorities who have hostile traditions, 
English criticism of America comes from 
what should be the most intelligent and 
broad-minded class in England. It is easy 
to dismiss the words of a narrow-minded 
man; it is difficult to dismiss the words of a 
supposedly broad-minded one. The catch 
in this proposition is that where America 
is concerned, most intelligent and broad- 
minded Englishmen cease to be one or 
the other, although their words, coming 
from men intelligent and broad-minded in 
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other respects, carry a weight they do not 
deserve—a weight and a poison. 

I do not believe the average well- 
intentioned Englishman is as aware of all 
this as he thinks himself to be. I doubt 
if he realizes the flood of abuse, mis- 
understanding and even insult that has 
been poured upon America’s head since 
the war—a flood that is growing instead of 
receding. I doubt if he knows the long 
history of the English visitor to America 
the history of most celebrities, most ordi- 
nary travelers. The American knows, and 
he has bee> a fool to accept this history 
and sit silent under it. Why, with his 
peculiar point of view, shouldn’t the Eng- 
lishman treat him as a conquered provincial 
so long as he is willing to accept that treat- 
ment? The average well-intentioned Eng- 
lishman is sitting at the small end of a 
funnel where America is concerned. 

For example, he reads as a rule only one 
newspaper; he hears, therefore, all the 
stupid things that America says and the 
carefully selected list of horrors America 
has committed. He does not know the 
stupid things his own country is saying, or 
the horrors it is committing, and even 
sometimes, when he sees the latter, he does 
not recognize them as such. This of course 
applies to the American as well where 
England is concerned. But the English 
writing man and the American writing 
man by the very nature of their jobs are 
much better informed. 

I take it, of course, that I am addressing 
well-intentioned people, both English and 
American. There is rot much use address- 
ing any others. And I take it that the 
well-intentioned Englishman and Amer- 
ican—one could almost say, every sensible 
Englishman and American—regard as the 
ultimate misfortune that could befall the 
world any serious misunderstanding be- 
tween England and America. 
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“*OOD business awaits scores 
of manufacturers who will 
heed the wishes of the public they 
serve—and give them products 
made of genuine Stainless Steel. 


This prophecy is not without 
reason. It is proven by the experi- 
ence of practically every manu- 
facturer who has given the public 
new and better products in which 
Stainless Steel has played a part. 


Stainless Steel Cutlery, Stainless 
Steel Golf Clubs, Gun Barrels, 
Hunting Knives, Stainless Steel 
Pots and Pans, Oven Linings, Fire- 
places, Stainless Steel Valve Parts, 
Boiler Tubes, Shovels, Stainless 
Steel Rules, Tapes and Squares, 
etc., etc. 

There is a constantly growing list 
of products that have been im- 












































proved—vastly so—by the use of 
this wonderful metal which defies 
rust and corrosion and which is 
always so easy to keep clean. 


Greater permanency and conse- 
quently greater economy are be- 
ing attained in the construction 
of machinery, buildings and equip- 
ment, by the use of Stainless Steel 
for parts requiring resistance to 
corrosion, heat, chemical action, 
erosion, etc. These applications are 
rapidly growing and contributing 
their economies to the promotion 
of better business. 


And there are countless opportu- 
nities still awaiting new products, 
and new applications, of Stainless 
Steel; and those wise and farseeing 
manufacturers who recognize that 
Stainless Steel—and Better Prod- 
ucts—and Greater Saleability— 
go hand in hand, will find their 
reward in good business during 
1928 and for years to come. 
Stainless Steel is available in all the 
usual rolled and drawn forms such 
as plates, sheets, strip, lars, rods, 
wire, tubes, etc. 


Genuine Stainless Steel is manufactured only under the patents of the 
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On every day of the year... 


. . his mother knew that his food was safe—free 
from anything that could bring him harm—rich in every- 
thing that his health and growth required. 


Pet Milk in your baby’s bottle will bring him through 
his first year with the sturdy growth and rugged health 
which. safe, wholesome food assures. His feedings for 

q the whole day can be prepared at once. They will keep 
‘ sweet through the day even without the use of ice. 


Pet Milk can be had everywhere gu 


It is always pure, fresh milk concentrated and sterilized 
in sealed cans. Not a thing is added to it. It comes to 
the nursery absolutely free from anything that can harm 
health. It is as easily digested as mother’s milk. 


Tet us send you... 

. our free booklet “Baby’s Milk.” You’ll know 
then why Pet Milk is the milk you want in baby’s bottle. 
Do not confuse Pet Milk with milk preserved with 
sugat. In Pet Milk nothing is added to the pure milk. 
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Orange Tea Biscuits —Dainty, tender 
and delicious. One of the many delightful 
recipes created in the Gold Medal Kitchen. 
Kitchen-tested recipes with Kitchen- 
tested Flour—perfect results every time. 


‘Kitchen-tested” Flour 
and what it means to American women 


A new development in 
the art of home cooking 
that eliminates 50% of the 
cause of baking failures 


No doubt you have often won- 
dered why, in your baking, the 
same recipe turns out so beauti- 
fully one time--so disappointing 
the next. And invariably the very 
time you most wanted it to be 
perfect it was sure to fail you. 
Even the best cooks in the land 
have had such heart-breaking ex- 
periences. But now, happily . 
those “near failures” and “half 
failures” are largely of the past. 
For recently chemists and cook- 
ing experts, working together, 
found that flour was 50% of the 
cause of baking failures.” 


They discovered that while chem- 
ists’ tests might prove two batches 


of the same brand of flour exactly 
alike chemically, these two 
batches might act entirely dif- 
ferently in your oven—bring fine 
results in one case and spoil a 
good recipe another time! 
That is why we, some time ago, 
inaugurated the now famous 
“Kitchen-test”’ for Gold Medal 
Flour. Every time one of our mills 
turns out a batch of flour, we 
bake cakes, pastries, biscuits, 
breads — everything — from this 
batch according to standard reci- 
pes. Unless each batch bakes to 
standard, the flour is sent back 
to be re-milled. 
This means one flour for a// your 
baking. Over 2,000,000 women 
now know there is no better flour 
for cakes and pastries. Why pay 
more? 

Money-Back Guargntee 


Last year we re-milled more than 


GOLD MEDAL 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS 


Copyr. 1927, Washburn Crosby Co. 


five million pounds of Gold Medal 
Flour. Our chemists reported it 
perfect, but it didn’t act right in 
our test kitchen ovens. 


So, today, every sack of Gold 
Medal Flour that comes into your 
home is “ Kitchen-tested”’ before 
you receive it. The words “ Kitch- 
en-tested’’ are stamped on the 
sack. 

We guarantee not only that Gold 
Medal is a light, fine, snow-white 
flour. We also guarantee that it 
will always act the same way in 
your oven. Your money refunded 
if it doesn’t. 


Special—for the South 


Gold Medal Flour (plain or self- 
rising) for our Southern trade is 
milled in the South at our Louis- 
ville mill. Every batch is “ Kitch- 
en-tested”’ with Southern recipes 
before it goes to you. 


Listen for Betty Crocker and her 
“Kitchen-tested’”” Recipes over 
your favorite radio station. 


e Kitchen-tested 


MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, KANSAS 
CITY, CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, GREAT FALLS, 
KALISPELL, OGDEN 
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One view of the Gold Medal Kitchen 
where every batch of Gold Medal Flour 
is Kitchen-tested before it goes to you 


Glad to learn! “| was glad to learn 
of Gold Medal Kitchen-tested Flour, 
and have had wonderful success with 
the biscuit recipe you gave.’ 
Mrs. LAWRENCE PULLMAN, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


A Prize Winner! “For a number 
of years I have been an exhibitor at 
our County Fair, and for three years 
I have taken premiums on cakes, tea 
biscuits and other baked goods—all 
baked with Gold Medal Kitchen-tested 
Flour.” Mrs. Anna E. Grpps, 
Norwich, N. Y. 


A man’s slant! “My husband is a 
real Gold Medal husband. He often 
brings me flour and never thinks of 
getting anything but Kitchen-tested 
Gold Medal.” Mrs. H. M. How1son, 
Kingsville, Ohio 


Special Offer 

“* Kitchen-tested”’ Recipes 
Recipes we use in testing Golc Medal 
Flour are rapidly becoming recognized 
standards. We have printed these “‘ Kitch- 
en-tested” Recipes on cards and filed 
them in neat wooden boxes. Handy for 
you in your kitchen. 
We shall be glad to send you one of the 
new Gold Medal Home Service Recipe 
Boxes, complete with recipes, for only 
ee + (less than this service actually costs 

. Twice as many recipes as in original 
box. Just send coupon with check, money 
order, or plain dollar bill. This offer only 
good if you live in the United States. 


If you prefer to see first what the 
recipes are like, we shall be glad 
to send you selected samples, in- 
cluding Graege Tea Biscuits 

FREE. Check and mail the coupon 


for whichever you desire. 


Send coupon now 
A new delight 
awaits you 


MISS BETTY CROCKER 

Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 

Dept. 333, Minneapolis, Minn. 
OEnclosed find $1.00 for your box of ‘ Kitchen- 
tested "’ Recipes. (It is understood that I may, at 
any time, send for new recipes free.) 
O Please 
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